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ABSTRACT 

This compilation explains the Strategic Reading 
Project (SRP) , a long-t erm staff development project for schools 
committed to improving their students' ability to read strategically. 
Noting that the SRP has been designed for elementary schools, the 
compilation points out that the project is adaptable to high schools. 
The Project Team Notebook in the compilation is the guide to project 
planning, implementation, and evaluation, and consists of four parts: 
Part 1 presents an overview of SRP, its goals and approach, and its 
print, audio, and video resources; Part 2 covers the "nuts and bolts" 
of planning, implementation, and evaluation; the set of planning, 
implementation, and evaluation "tools" — checklists, surveys, and 
frameworks — are reproduced in Part 3; and Part 4 consists of six 
staff development units (on strategic reading and teaching, prior 
knowledge, inferencing, text structure, word meaning, and 
metacognit ion) . An extensive reference section includes video and 
audio resources as well as print. Two appendixes present an annotated 
bibliography on the staff development processes and strategies used 
in SRP, and a description of how two or more schools can use a 
variety of telecommunication technologies to collaborate on SRP "at a 
distance." The compilation includes an introductory videotape and two 
audiotapes. (RS) 
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OREWORD 



T 



he Strategic Reading Project grew out of the Rural Wisconsin Reading Project, which took 
place in seventeen rural districts in west central Wisconsin between 1987 and 1990. The 
project was a collaborative effort among the North Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory, the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Educational 
Communications Board, and the districts. The participation of the North Central 



Regional Educational Laboratory was a response to the Rural Education Initiative of the U.S. 
Departmentof Education. The initiative mandated Regional Educational Laboratories to develop and 
id en tify promising educational practices for rural schools and stressed the use of technologies in those 
practices. The participation of the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin 
Educational Communication Board was the logical next step in the ongoingcollabora'ion between the 
agencies to support statewide reading reform. 

An extensive evaluation of the Rural Wisconsin Reading Project showed that the project's 
approach to staff development on strategic reading and teaching made a positive difference for the 
students, staff, and schools in the seventeen districts. The Program Effectiveness Panel of the U.S. 
Department of Education, after considering the evaluation findings, approved die project for 
dissemination, under the name of "Rural Schools Reading Project,* 1 through the Department's 
National Diffusion Network. The Strategic Reading Project materials were developed to enable 
other schools and districts to plan, implement, and evaluate similar projects, ones that are tailored 
to their priorities and conditions. 

The Strategic Reading Project materials are the result of the effort and expertise of 
countless educators and education agencies. In particular, we wish to thank the seventeen districts 
that participated in the Rural Wisconsin Reading Project; the project team from the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, and Coop- 
erative Educational Service Agency 4; and the evaluation team. 
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NTRODUCTION 



The Strategic Reading Project (SRP) is a long-term staff development project for schools 
committed to improving their students' abilities to read strategically. The tt P" in SRP 
stands for "Project* and not for "Program" for an important reason: SRP is not a fixed 
set of procedures or steps for your school to follow. Rather, in SRP, your staff and your 
school are learners who continually make decisions about their learning processes as they progress 
toward the goals of both their school and those of the project. The foundation of the Strategic 
Reading Project is consistent with the theoretical paradigm currently being promoted in the field 
of cognitive science, such as the information processing and constructivistic approach. The 
theoretical base, on which SRP is formulated, is sound; however the empirical data is not readily 
available. This is due to the trend that valid empirical research almost always lags behind the 
theoretical concepts or ideas. Therefore, many dimensions of SRP may be theoretically sound, but 
not empirically proven at pi esent. 

SRP has been design ed for elementary schools but can be adapted to high sch ools. The SRP 
materials — the Project Team Notebook, the Strategic Reading and Teaching audio tapes, and the 
video tape, "In troducing the Strategic Reading Project" — are the basics for carrying out SRP i n your 
school. Although reading and the teaching of reading has been used as the focus of SKv 's staff 
development project, the scope of this project is not limited to this particular discipline only. The 
staff developmen t process is gen eral in n ature, and, therefore, can be used for other subject areas, such 
as science, history, mathematics, and so forth. SRP is flexible so that you can adapt the project to your 
priorities and your school and take advan tage of new opportunities as they come along. 

The key to SRP is the ProjectTeam that is primarily responsible for conducting the project. 
The Strategic Reading Project Notebook is the guide to project planning, implementation, and 
evaluation, and consists of four parts. The first is an overview of SRP, its goals and approach, and 
its print, audio, and video resources. Part 2 covers the nuts and bolts of planning, implementation, 
and evaluation. The set of planning, implementation, and evaluation "tools" — checklists, surveys, 
and frameworks — introduced in Part 2 are reproduced in Part 3 so that your school can photocopy 
them. Part 4 consists of six staff development units on strategic reading and teaching. 

An extensive reference section includes video and audio resources as well as print. There 
are two appendices. The first consists of an annotated bibliography on the staff development processes 
and strategies used in SRP. The second describes how two or more schools can use a variety of 
telecommunication technologies to collaborate on SRP "at a distance." 
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ROJECT OVERVIEW 



What It Is 

The Strategic Reading Project (SRP) is a long-term staff development project based on 
current research. This project is designed for schools needing a structured staff development plan 
that focuses on reading. 

The Strategic Reading Project views staff as lifelong learners who recognize the instructional 
benefits of being constantly exposed to new learning and, therefore, take the responsibility for: 

• Establishing learning goals for themselves 

• Making decisions about their learning processes 

• Implementing a staff development plan relevant to their students' and school's 
needs 

SRP can be used by local schools or school districts. The participants implement, carry out, 
and evaluate the type of staff development plan that best meets the needs of their teachers, students, 
and school. The project is designed to help teachers help students become more efficient readers. 

The Strategic Reading Project Approach includes four essential principles: Students can become 
more strategic learners if: 

• Teachers are knowledgeable about strategic instruction 

• Teachers know how to teach specific strategies (metacognition, prior knowledge, 
and inferencing) 

• Teachers teach students how to become strategic readers (through modeling, 
coaching, providing examples, and reflecting techniques) 

• Teacher5 are engaged in ongoing staff development activities 

What It Is Not 

The Strategic Reading Project is not a packaged program. 

• It does not come with a prescribed set of instructional materials 

• It does not require specific texts, workbooks, or teacher manuals 

• It does not restrict the creativity nor the instuctional autonomy of the teacher 

• it does not conflict with the contentor interfere with anysubject taught, or material 
being used, by the school 

How to Get Started 

SRP staff developm ;nt uses a collaborative team approach. Participants learn together and 
each has a significant role in planning, conducting, and evaluating the project. In general, a local 
project team will consist of your principal, a reading specialist (if available), and teachers. 

If you are a member of the PROJECT TEAM, you will: 

• Plan for and implementstaffdevelpment activities for your teachers and parents 

• Help determine the staff development needs of your school and staff members 

• Guide the staff through the staff development activities 

• Monitor and assess the project 
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If you are a PRINCIPAL, you will: 

• serve as administrative leader: setting the tone for the staff development project, facilitating staff 
involvemen t, plan n ing for implemen tation 

• identify staff who will participate in the project 

• ensure that targeted objectives are being accomplished 

• monitor and assess the project's developmen t and progress 

If you are the READING SPECIALIST, you will : 

• serve as liaison between the principal, the Project Team, and any external resources 

• serve as resource person for the Project Team, providing information on current research and practices 

• guide, instruct, model, and coach staff on specific reading strategies 

• help monitor implementation and evaluation activities 

If you are the TEACHER, you will: 

• take responsibility for ensuring that SRP addresses the needs of the staff 

• project future staff development needs, using feedback from staff on current practices 

• monitor and provide feedback to the team with respect to classroom implementation issues 

• serve as a liaison between the entire staff and the Project Team 

• help evaluate ongoing staff developmen t acti vi ties 



Research has indicated that effective and ongoing staff developmen t is one of the key elemen ts to effective teaching. 

The Strategic Reading Project focuses on a staff developmen t plan that emphasizes the tenet that it is essential that 
teachers receive training in strategic teaching in order to help students become strategic readers and learners. In 
implementing the Strategic Reading Project, your staff will: 



• realize that reading is an interactive process among the reader, the text, and the context 

• recognize the importance of long-term staff development as an essential component in the training of 
teachers of strategic reading 

• have the experience of bc.ng decision makers in regard to the school's mission and the best way to 
accomplish it 




Why the Strategic Reading Project? 
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What is the 

Strategic Reading Project? 
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OALS AND APPROACH 
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he Strategic Reading Project shares goals with many reading projects. The two 
SKP goals are: 

1. to improve reading instruction in all the school's classrooms through sus- 
tained staff development 

2. to improve the reading abilities of all students in a school through im- 
proved reading instruction 

What sets SRP apart from other reading projects is that SRP takes a strategic approach 
to reading and teaching reading and, to borrow Robert Stake's term (1987), an evolution- 
ary approach to staff development. 



Strategic Reading and Teaching 

Current research on reading has resulted in a "new definition" of reading. According to 
the new definition, reading is constructing, rather than finding, meaning. The process 
of constructing meaning is an interaction of reader, text, and context, during wnich the 
reader links information in the text to his/her prior knowledge. It begins before the 
reader actually engages in sustained reading and continues after sustained reading stops. 
The new definition views the reader as a strategic learner who planfully uses a repertoire 
of strategies to construct meaning. The strategies are basic cognitive components of the 
comprehension process rather than simple step-by-step procedures. 

Students can become strategic readers through strategic teaching in which the 
teacher functions as a mediator well as an executive and a manager. As a mediator, 
the teacher explains the strategies, ■ nodels their use, guides and coaches students* use of 
the strategies, and gradually transfers responsibility for using them to the students as they 
become more adept. 

There are three central features to the SRP approach to reading and teaching read- 
ing: 

/. Strategic Reading 

SRP focuses on basic comprehension processes, or reading strategies, such as 
using prior knowledge and inferencing. 
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2. Strategic Teaching 

Students learn what the strategies are, why they are used, and how to use them 
before, during, and after reading. Teachers support students' use of the strate- 
gies to comprehend increasingly complex texts in increasingly varied genres, 
gradually transferring responsibility for using the strategies to the students. 

3, Thinking about Reading and Reading Instruction 

A critical component of strategic reading and teaching is being "metacognitive," 
or reflective, about reading and instruction. Through SRP, students and teach- 
ers learn how to plan, monitor, and evaluate their reading and reading 
instruction. 



Evolutionary Staff Development 

Research indicates that successful, school-based staff development is an evolutionary 
approach to the learning process. In SRP staff development, participants gradually re- 
think their concepts of reading and reading instruction and bring their instructional 
practices into line with their new concepts. Their new concepts come through learning 
about strategic reading and teaching and using the new knowledge to examine their 
instructional practices in their classrooms. Participants change their practice through 
applying the new knowledge during instruction and examining their applications and 
those of their colleagues. 

SRP staff development is a collaborative learning process in which participants learn 
together and from each other. Critical aspects of the collaboration are the development 
of a common language and modeling and coaching reading instruction strategies. Ad- 
ministrator commitment, involvement, and leadership also are critical for the success of 
SRP. Finally, for SRP to thrive, its goals and processes must be high priorities that are 
embedded in the organization and culture of the school. 

In summary, there are three central features to the SRP approach to staff devel- 
opment: 

1. Evolutionary Process 

SRP staff development is a gradual process of building a knowledge base on 
strategic reading and teaching and then transforming the knowledge into new 
reading instruction expertise. 

2. Collaboration and Administrator Involvement 

The knowledge- and expertise-building process is a collaborative one, rooted in 
a shared language, collegiality, and professionalism. School administrators take 
part in the process as learners and as leaders. 

3. Institutional "Home" 

For SRP to really work, it cannot be an institutional afterthought or addon. 
Rather, it must find a home in the organization and culture of the school. 
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Similarities Between the Evolutionary and the 
Strategic Approaches 

The evolutionary approach to staff development is, in many respects, very, similar to the 
strategic approach to reading and teaching reading. Strategic reading instruction builds 
students' knowledge about reading strategies and supports their efforts to turn the new 
knowledge into expertise in using the strategies. Evolutionary staff development builds 
staff knowledge about strategic reading instruction and supports their efforts to turn the 
new knowledge into expertise in teaching strategically. As a teacher plans, conducts, and 
assesses strategic reading instruction, so a Project Team plans, conducts, and assesses 
evolutionary staff development. And like strategic reading instruction, evolutionary staff 
development "fits into" an environment — the organization and culture of a school and 
its classrooms. 
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ROJECT LEADERSHIP 



L 



eadership is essential for making any school-based staff development project a 
success. It is particularly crucial for SRP because the project is not a step-by- 
step procedure. Rather, SRP is a flexible process that is planned and adjusted 
along the way. SRP leadership comes from the Project Team which is prima- 
rily responsible for the planning and the adjustments. SRP takes the team 
approach to project leadership for four reasons: 

1. The Team spreads the time and energy demands of leadership among its mem- 
bers. 

2. The Team brirvs .ogether staff with different areas of expertise and focuses their 
application of the expertise to the project. 

3. The Team provides staff with a model of collaboration, 

4. The Team reduces threats to project continuity posed by staff turnover. 

The Project Team consists of at least the individuals with the following positions (or 
their equivalents) : principal, reading specialist, library-media specialist, and teacher. In 
many cases, this means at least four people, though in some, it means two or three. It is 
recommended that the Project Team have at least three members if at all possible. 

While all Team members are responsible for planning, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing SRP, each also has another primary responsibility. The principal is the SRP admin- 
istrator. The reading specialist tailors staff development to teachers' prior knowledge and 
priorities and is the primary strategy modeler and coach. The library-media specialist 
has the responsibility for integrating the print and media resources of the library into 
teachers' strategic reading instruction and students' strategic reading. The teacher's role 
is to insure that the project reflects instructional and classroom priorities and conditions. 
(Team membership and roles are discussed in Part 2, p. 5, "Getting Started.") 

The importance of the principal's participation in SRP, both as a Project Team 
member and as a learner in the evolutionary staff development process, cannot be too 
strongly stressed. Through participation in staff development, the principal demon- 
strates that SRP and its goals are valued at the school level. Further, participation builds 
knowledge about strategic reading and teaching that can be applied both as a team 
member and as a school building administrator. As a Team member, who understands 
the process of becoming a strategic reading teacher, as well as the nuts and bolts of the 
project, the principal can understand and respond appropriately to the intellectual and 
organizational needs of SRP. Further, as a school building administrator, the principal 
is in a position to apply new knowledge about strategic reading and teaching to other 
administrative functions, such as staff evaluation and the allocation of instructional re- 
sources. 
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NITS AND MATERIALS 





he core of SRP is a set of si:, staff development units on strategic reading and 
teaching: 



1. Strategic Reading and Teaching 

2. Trior Knowledge 

3. Inferencing 



5. Word Meaning 

6. Metacognition 



4. Text Structure 



The first and second units form the foundation for the others and are used in se- 
quence. After completing them, the Project Team determines sequence in light of the 
school's priorities and interests of its staff. The Team also determines unit duration. The 
Team decides duration when planning and makes adjustments as warranted during 
implementation. Our experience has been that units last between two and three months. 
However, units can last substantially longer. For instance, a school might spend a semes- 
ter or longer on the metacognition unit for any or all of the following reasons: 

• Metacognition might be or become during the unit, a reading improvement 
priority. 

• Metacognitive focusing, during instruction, helps students to "get a grip" on 
other reading strategies. 

• Metacognition might become the bridge to reading strategically across content 
areas and the staff might decide that more time should be spent on building 
the bridge. 

Whatever the reason, the Project Team can collaborate and determine the amount 
of time to be spent on the units of study. 

Each unit follows the path of * volutionary staff development from knowledge build- 
ing about strategic reading and teaching through building instructional expertise. We 
break this path down into five phases; to facilitate understanding each phase, a defini- 
tion and an emphasis statement are provHed. 

7. Buiklirig a Knoxuledge Base 

Definition- Studying information about strategic reading and teaching 

Emphasis- Learning from descriptions of research and expertise practice 

• Acquiring new knowledge and information is critical in learning any new 
strategy. However, there often are limitations that cause people to simply 
bypass or minimize this phase of the staff development process. Among the 
typical limitations faced by teachers are lack of time to explore and understand 
new information and ideas, lack of easy access to resources, and few 
opportunities to talk with "experts" or colleagues about what they are trying to 



learn. These limitations, among others, often mean that teachers may simply 
learn techniques without fully understanding the concepts that underlie them. 
Helping students learn to read strategically, however, is more than a series of 
techniques. It requires staff to develop new understandings about the reading 
and teaching processes. 

Observing Models and Examples 

Definition- Studying actual examples of strategic reading and teaching 
Emphasis- Learning from examining examples in light of expanded knowledge 

• Knowledge is important, but alone it is insufficient to support meaningful 
change in practice. In this phase, participants study actual examples of stra- 
tegic reading and teaching to see how new knowledge can be translated into 
instructional strategies. It is important to emphasize that studying examples 
of how other teachers have implemented the strategic reading approach is 
intended to stimulate the staffs thinking about new strategies that can be 
used with students, as well as current practices that need to be reevaluated. 
The purpose is not to present models of zvhat all teachers should do, in all classrooms, 
with all students, all of the time. Teachers, students, and school/classroom 
learning environments are different, and no one approach is effective, or even 
appropriate in all cases. So, the point is not to identify some techniques that 
can be mimicked or adopted "as is." Instead, the key issues to consider are: 
(a) how the strategic reading concepts and research you learned about in the 
first phase are reflected in the examples, (b) why these teachers chose the 
approaches they did, (c) what competencies the students in these examples 
needed to participate effectively in the process, and (d) what insights you de- 
veloped from these examples that can be applied to your classroom and 
students. 

Reflecting on Your Practice 

Definition- Analyzing reading instruction in your classroom and planning 
changes in it 

Emphases - a) Evaluating your instructional methods on the basis of new 

knowledge and new models of reading instruction and b) "matching" 
instructional changes to your students 

• Th:s phase and the next, "Changing Practice," tend to be the most difficult. In 
this phase, participants are challenged to critically reflect on what they have 
been doing and why, to assess the degree to which their current practice is 
resulting in students who are strategic readers and to evaluate how well their 
rationale for their current practice is supported by the new knowledge they 
have gained. In this phase, several considerations are critically important. 
First, most people are not accustomed to, or comfortable with, the process of 
self-criticism or analysis, especially among their peers. It is important, there- 
fore, to understand that the point is NOT a matter of strategic reading being 
more effective than your current practices. Instead, the basic idea is that pro- 



fessional expertise is never static, but is a dynamic and continuing process of 
gaining new knowledge (from research or practice) and using that knowledge 
to improve what we do. Second, for staff to analyze their practice successfully, 
an atmosphere of trust and mutual involvement in a process of exploration is 
essential. Finally, the goal of this phase is for participants to begin looking at 
their roles and responsibilities as teachers differently — to find creative ways 
to use new instructional strategies with their students, rather than simply in- 
troducing new strategies unilaterally and hoping that the students "catch on." 

4. Changi?ig Your Practice 

Definition- Putting your plans for instructional changes into action 

Emphasis - Gradually reshaping reading instruction through trying out new 
methods and receiving feedback through coaching 

• In this phase, participants use the new knowledge, applied examples, and an 
analysis of their current practice as the foundation for planning the specific 
changes they want to make in their classrooms. Critical questions include: 

What instruction and activities are needed for my students to become 
strategic readers? 

How well are these reflected in my current practice? 

What current practices may be hindering students from becoming 
strategic readers? 

What current practices need to be eliminated? 

What new ones should be put into practice? 

How can I put them into practice? 

How will I know how well Fm doing? 

It is helpful to bring students (and even parents) into the process. Ideally, stu- 
dents, as well as their teachers, view changes in their reading instruction as an 
"adventure" taken together that requires mutual support and involvement. Ef- 
fective strategies for making instructional changes include a plan for obtaining 
feedback from others who are "expert" practitioners. While this may be threat- 
ening or uncomfortable for many, it is an essential element of successful change. 

5. Gaining Expertise 

Definition- Continuing to become more instructionally adept and becoming an 
instructional resource for others 

Emphases- a) Refining new instructional methods through practice and reflec- 
tion and b) modeling the methods for others and coaching them in 
their use 

• The final phase of the process involves internalizing this approach as the new 




"norm" for your reading instruction (as opposed to an experiment) and be- 
coming an instructional resource for your colleagues. Both aspects involve 
continual reflection on what you are doing, why you are doing it, and how you 
can do it better. Self-analysis, or having others observe and comment on your 
teaching should not be a point-in-time activity, but a regular part of the profes- 
sional process of teaching. 

There are three things to note about the five phases of SRP evolutionary staff de- 
velopment. 

L The phases are not "sharp-edged. " 

They shade into one another and differences between them are really matters of 
emphasis. For instance, you can be observing models and reflecting on practice 
at the same time. You are in the observing-models phase if you are spending 
more time and focusing more attention on the models than on your own prac- 
tice. As you come to spend more time and focus more attention on your own 
practice, you move into the reflecting-on-practice phase. 

The phases are not "completed. " 

Again, the phases are differences in emphasis, and a phase that is not empha- 
sized at one time can be emphasized at a later time. For example, you do not 
stop building your knowledge base on Monday because you are ready to move 
on to observing examples on Tuesday. Rather, you de-emphasize knowledge 
building and emphasize observing examples. While you are reflecting on prac- 
tice, changing practice, or gaining expertise, you will want to reemphasize 
building knowledge in response to questions, issues, and interests that have come 
up. 

3. Tlie phases mix individual and collaborative activities. 

You can read a research article on prior knowledge or listen to an audio tape of 
instructional examples on prior knowledge and thereby build your own knowl- 
edge. However, you can also discuss the article with another person or analyze 
the examples in a small group. Such collaborative activities add substantially to 
the learning you do on your own. Similarly, when you model an instructional 
strategy for another or a group, or coach someone who is trying out the strategy, 
you are collaborating. Collaboration enhances the learning individuals do in each 
of the phases. 




Six strategic reading and teaching units can be found in Part 4 of this Notebook. 
Each unit consists of the following components: 

1. Suggestions for Staff Develof)mmt Activities 

Ideas for each of the five phases of evolutionary staff development are included. 

2. Essay 

The Essay provides a conceptual framework or map for the unit, highlighting key 
principles and ideas drawn from the unit's base in research and expert practice. 
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5. Annotated Bibliography 

This section describes the readings contained in the unit. 



4. Readings 

The readings explore the unit's research foundation and expert classroom 
practices based on the research. 

5. Audiotape 

An audiotape illustrates how the strategic approach or the specific strategy looks 
in the classroom. 



SRP materials include a videotape, "Introducing the Strategic Reading Project." If 
you have not viewed it yet, we suggest that you do so before moving on to Part 2. A set of 
five videotapes, "The Story of the Rural Wisconsin Reading Project," is also available from 
NCREL. The tapes tell the story of the three-year evolutionary staff development project 
on strategic reading and teaching in seventeen rural Wisconsin districts, upon which SRP 
is based. Three of the tapts — "The Story of the Rural Wisconsin Rending Project," 
"Learning Together," and "Leading Change" — provide a look at the project as a whole, 
the evolutionary staff development process, and the role of the Project Team. The other 
two tapes — "Learning at a Distance" and "Becoming Strategic" — describe two SRP op- 
tions. The "Learning at a Distance" tape shows how distance technologies such as audio, 
video, and computer conferencing can be used to link schools in a multischool version 
of SRP. The "Becoming Strategic" tape focuses on how an outside staff development 
expert can contribute to SRP. The tapes are especially useful for small, rural schools start- 
ing SRP and schools that will be collaborating with other schools or outside experts on 
SRP. 
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PART 



Conducting the Strategic 
Reading Project 
in Your School 



NTRODUCTION 



As we have stressed, SRP is not an "out-of-the-box w program. It is a project that is planned, 
conducted, and evaluated. And, like the phases of evolutionary staff development, the 
processes of conducting and evaluating SRP are not "sharp-edged." Planning does not 
end when SRP starts and evaluating does not wait until SRP is completed. Rather, initial 
plans are guidelines for conducting SRP and form a framework for evaluating SRP in 
progress. The ongoing evaluation provides information for adjusting plans along the way. In short, 
planning and evaluating SRP are also parts of conducting SRP. 

The purpose of this part of the Notebook is two-fold: to describe how SRP is conducted and 
to provide frameworks for your Project Team to use in carrying it out. The "Getting Started" section 
focuses on SRP start-up. The "Planning* 1 section discusses the planning process and provides guide- 
lines for developing year plans and unit plans. The "Monitoring and Evaluating" section describes 
what to look for and how to look for it when assessing SRP itself and SRP's impact on reading instruc- 
tion, the reading program as a whole, and students* reading abilities. 
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Q ETTING STARTED 



s 



tarting the Strategic Reading Project (SRP) involves making decisions about the wlw, 
what, why, where, and wtien of implementing SRP in your school. This decision making 
takes place as you follow the six start-up steps found in the "Getting Started Checklist* 
(see pp. 3-7 in the Tool Kit) . These steps are: 



1. Forming a Project Team 

2. Deciding who will participate in SRP 

3. Assessing reading instruction and staff development 

4. Identifying resources 

5. Informing parents and community members 

6. Considering SRP options 

The order of the six steps above is suggested. In your school, a different order may be re- 
quired. You might want to inform parents and community members first, or assess reading in- 
struction and staff development before you form the Project Team or decide who participates. You 
may perfer to work on more than one step at a time. For instance, during an afternoon staff 
meeting, you might form the Project Tea-u and choose the participants. At a school board meeting 
that night, you could begin informing parents and community members about the project. The 
climate of your school will determine the priority of these six steps, which are described in detail 
below. 
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Forming a Project Team 

As noted, an effective Project Team is the key to SRP success. The Team has primary responsibility 
for planning, conducting, and evaluating SRP. There are four Team slots or roles: school principal 
reading specialist, library-media specialist, and teaclier. The principal is the program administrator. The 
reading specialist tailors staff development to teachers* prior knowledge and priorities and is the 
primary strategy modeler and coach. The library-media specialist primarily works with teachers to 
find instructional resources to teach the reading strategies. The teacher's (or teachers') primary 
responsibility is to insure that SRP reflects and incorporates the instructional priorities. 

The number of people filling the four Team slots will depend on how your school is staffed. 
In small schools, a person may have more than one role. In large schools, there may be more than 
one person performing a specific role. Deciding who should be on your Team will depend upon 
your school's staffing pattern and staff members' interest in the project and their expertise in the 
Team roles. New members can be added to the Team as the staff develops new interests and exper- 
tise through SRP. 



Deciding Who Will Participate 



SRP is a school-based project in which the entire staff participates sooner or later. You have two op- 
K— tio^s: 

• All teachers (and administrators and other staff, if your school has them) participate 
from the outset 

• Some members of the staff" participate from the beginning and the others come in over 
the course of the project 

There are benefits and costs to each option. 

When tfie entire staff participates from the beginning, students are always in a class where reading 
and reading instruction are strategic. As they move from a reading to a social studies class or even 
from third to fourth grade, for instance, they aren't confused by different models of reading and 
reading instruction. 

However, when all staff is involved at the onset, there is a possibility that some of the par- 
ticipants are not really "ready" to be in the project For instance, a teacher might not see a reason 
to change the way s/he teaches reading or might be working very hard on becoming a better sci- 
ence or mathematics teacher. In departmentalized grades or schools, teachers who are not in the 
language arts might not regard reading as part of their curriculum. In some cases, teachers might 
not see staff development as a viable path to instructional improvement because of pievious ex- 
perience. 

Teachers who are not "ready" for SRP need to be convinced that SRP will be valuable to 
them. This can happen either through participation from the beginning or through observation, 
then participation. The second choice means that some staff join the project once it is under way. 

When some staff participate fram the beginning and otfiersjoin along the way, the "readiness" issue is 
addressed, but students will move between SRP and non-SRP classrooms. This quickly becomes a 
problem for the students, who are receiving mixed messages about reading and reading instruc- 
tion. Further, when staff join the project once it is under way, they are behind their colleagues v/ho 
participated from the beginning. The difference in knowledge about strategic reading and stra- 
tegic teaching mast be accommodated in staff development activities. 

In summary, when all staff participate in SRP from the beginning, students always get the 
same message about strategic reading, but the participation of some staff is likely to be marginal. 
When some of the staff participate from the beginning and others join in over a period of time, 
staff participation will most likely be more whole-hearted, but students will get different messages 
about reading. 

Which option should your school choose? There is no "right answer. " You and your staff' are 
in the best position to judge which is best because you know yourselves, your students, and your 
school. Below are four factors to consider when determining which option best suits your school. 

1. It is likely that requiring the participation of a teacher dead set against SRP will be coun- 
terproductive for the teacher and for the project. 

2. All staff should be in the project by the beginning of the third year. Otherwise, it is unfair 
to your students and SRP becomes too unwieldv. 
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3. Consider "combining** the two options. A teacher who is not ready to participate fully may be 
ready to participate in some SRP activities. For instance, the teacher might be ready to take 
part in the first two staff development phases, Building a Knowledge Bare and Observing Models 
and Examples, but not ready to take part in the other three. 

4. Present the options (including the "combined" option, if you think it makes sense for your 
school) to your staff and include them in the decision making. 

Assessing Reading Instruction 
and Staff Development 

Just as strategic reading and teaching build on students 1 prior knowledge and experience, SRP's 
evolutionary staff development builds on the staff's prior knowledge and experience. It starts from 
your staff's knowledge of and experience with reading instruction and staff development. As you 
start SRP, it is vital to assess your school's programs in these two areas to enable the Project Team 
to tailor SRP to your school's reading and staff development strengths. Additionally, the Team can 
focus on the parts of those programs where improvement is most needed. 

This assessment is the first of a series of occasions during the project when you will take stock 
of your reading and staff development programs in their current state and in light of SRP goals. A staff 
survey (See Figure 1) for this purpose can be found in the Tool Kit on pages 8-10. It asks staff to rate 
the school's reading and staff development programs and to assess their own experiences with the 
content and processes behind SRP. We suggest that each staff member complete the survey. To ana- 
lyze their responses, figure frequency counts or means for the Likert Scale items (ratings of 1-5) and 
figure frequency counts of similar responses for the open-ended items (item numbers 7 and 31 ) . The 
survey can be supplemented by the following four strategies: 

/. Reading and Staff Development 

• Have individual staff members list the five strengths and weaknesses of your school's 
reading and staff development programs. The lists can be combined, frequency 
counts figured, and then circulated for comments. Or instead of strengths and weak- 
nesses, improvement goals for the reading and staff development programs can be 
listed, combined, and circulated. 

2. Reading 

• Focus on student performance. 

• Analyze student test results for strengths and weaknesses. (Be sure that the test 
really measures what you think ought to be measured about reading.) 

• Examine student performance in the classroom. For instance, teachers can se- 
lect student work according to a criterion, such as typical work on three key cross- 
grade objectives, and then analyze the work in light of the objectives. 

• Interview a small, random sample of the better and the poorer readers in a num- 
ber of grades about the reading process. The interview might only consist of one 
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question, "What is good reading?" The responses can be compared within and 
across grades to see how well your reading program is helping students develop their 
concepts of reading. 

3. Staff Development 

• Focus on the instructional changes that came about through previous staff develop- 
ment. 

• Have staff construct a chart of previous staff development activities and resulting 
changes. 

• Analyze the chart in terms of the activities that resulted in the most substantial and 
most effective instructional changes. 

• Analyze the activities that rated highest; determine the common characteristics of the 
most effective ones. 

4. Reading and Staff Development 

Consider bringing in an outside expert or experts to assist with or conduct the assessment, 
if the cost does not substantially reduce your school's SRP financial resources. 

Identifying Resources 

The Project Notebook and audio- and videotapes are the only materials you will need for planning, 
conducting, and evaluating SRP in your school. However, you will need to make additional re- 
sources available. Staff will need space in which to meet and work. They will need time both to 
plan and implement SRP activities. Equipment must be supplied to play the audio- and videotapes. 
You may want to obtain additional books or tapes to supplement the SRP materials. Of course, 
your school's Project Team and staff are the most important SRP resources. These additional SRP 
needs and resources are described in more detail below. 

Facilities 

Ideally, a room will be made available where staff can use the SRP materials individually and in 
groups without being disturbed and without disturbing others. Again ideally, staff has access to 
this room before, during, and after the school day, and on weekends. A room where all participants 
can gather to view a videotape or discuss readings is also necessary. While these kinds of rooms are 
not often readily available, finding or creating one as close to the ideal as possible will result in 
more efficient use of your staffs valuable time. 

Time 

S/iP is, in an important sense, an around-the-clock project. It can occupy as much time as staff is 
willing to spend, in school and out, reflecting on and changing their reading instruction practices. 
Experience suggests that the Project Team should aim to spend approximately four to five hours 
a week and participating staff approximately three hours a week, averaged over the school year. The 
staff s time is divided among: 



• Working alone 

• Working in different-sized groups 

• Observing, modeling, and coaching in each other's classrooms 

The Project Team will spend additional time in planning and preparation. 
Equipment 

To play the SRP audio and videotapes, you will need a television, a video cassette recorder, and an 
audio cassette recorder. A copier will be needed for reproducing parts of the Notebook, such as 
suggested activities for staff. No other equipment is required. 

You may, however, want to consider using a video camera. You can use it to film examples of 
reading instruction in your classrooms. The tapes can be used as models of good reading in- 
struction and analyzed as part of the coaching process. They provide some flexibility in both the 
modeling and coaching processes. Teachers can see instruction without visiting another classroom, 
and they can watch a tape when and where it fits into their schedules. 

Materials 

Only the SRP Notebook and audio- and videotapes are needed, but a wide range of materials may 
be used as supplements. For example, the following materials were used by the Wisconsin schools 
in which SRP was developed: 

Beco * iiing a Nation of Readers: The Report of the Commission on Reading (Anderson, et 
al., 1985), a seminal and very readable synthesis of the research on which the SRP ap- 
proach to reading and reading instruction is based 

Teaching Reading Comprehension (Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, 1985), 
a series of 14 half-hour video programs and an 80-page viewer's guide on str <tegic reading 
and reading instruction 

Storylords (Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, 1986), a video, computer, and 
print instructional series on strategic reading for primary students; also provides a set of 
instructional models for teachers 

A Goide to Curriculum Planning in Reading (Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
1986), Wisconsin's state curriculum guidelines on strategic reading and teaching 

Strategic Learning in the Content Areas (Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1989), 
a second set of Wisconsin curriculum guidelines that extends strategic reading and 
reading instruction to reading and learning across content areas 



The materials used in the Wisconsin schools are by no means your only options. There is a 
wealth of very useful books, journals, and audio- and videotapes on strategic reading and teaching 

available from sources such as: _ 

• The ERIC Clearinghouses on Reading and Communications Skills and on Languages and jjq 
Linguistics which store and distribute, at a reasonable cost, thousands of documents, in- "H 
eluding articles, curriculum guides, and assessment instruments 

• The Center for the Study of Reading at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, one 
of the federal basic education research centers 



You might consider a school or an individual membership in the International Reading As- 
sociation and its many state affiliates or the National Council of Teachers of English. Members 
save on their print, audio, and video materials and on conference registrations. Whether you 
decide to join either professional association or to attend their conferences, it is always worthwhile to 
get their conference programs. Most conference presenters are more than happy to send copies of 
their presentations in response to a postcard. 

Some materials are free, except for the cost of the request — a postcard or phone call — and 
others can be borrowed. Contact state departments of education, intermediate service agencies, 
college and university libraries, central offices in large districts, and nearby schools and districts. 

Sometimes we focus so intensely on finding materials we forget that we, too, are sources. 
During the course of SRP, you and your colleagues will be developing your own materials. For 
instance, lesson plans, handouts, transparencies, and videotapes are valuable instructional materials 
to be collected and shared. 



Funds 



The only necessary costs of SRP are for the Notebook, audio- and videotapes, and copying of materi- 
als. However, if your school's budget will stretch, a project fund can be very useful. For instance, the 
fund can be used to: 



• Hire a "floating" substitute teacher, thus, making scheduling observations, modeling, and 
coaching easier 

• Build a project library that will house some of the materials described above 

• Pay for visits to observe and discuss reading instruction in nearby schools 

• Bring in or call experts in reading or staff development 

• Attend conferences and workshops. 



Informing Parents and Community Members 

To be most effective, SRP needs to be a public project. Inform parents and community members at 
the start of SRP to gain their support for, and involvement in, the project. This will translate into 
a stronger project inside your school and one that extends into the community. The goal is for 
students' reading and reading instruction at home, at the library, and elsewhere in the community 
to be as strategic as at school. 
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Considering Strategic Reading Project Options 

CNI SRP stresses collaboration among Project Team members and teachers in your school. The col- 
laboration can extend across schools and be a multischool staff development project SRP was developed 
in 17 rural districts spread across 5 counties in Wisconsin. The schools worked together, connected 
by three telecommunications technologies — audioconferencing, videoconferencing, and computer 
conferencing. A staff development team supported their efforts by coordinating and conducting 
activities across the districts and by helping Project Teams plan and conduct the project and build 
their staff development capacities. 

As you plan your school's Strategic Reading Project, you will want to consider whether your 
school should tt go it alone" or work with partners. This section describes three collaborative op- 
tions for consideration by your school: 

1. Collaborating with other schools 

2. Collaborating with outside experts 
b. Collaborating through telecommunications 

You can combine any two or all three of Lie options in SRP. 



Collaborating with other schools 

There are at least two reasons why collaborating with other schools on SRP might be the way for 
your school to go. 

• First, a multischool SRP brings together the schools' human, material, and financial 
resources. Pooled resources mean shared responsibilities and reduction in the cost 
of implementing and conducting the project. For instance, two or more reading 
specialists can work together, splitting or alternating tasks in the staff development 
units, or two schools might pool their professional development libraries. 

• Second, collaborating with other schools reduces professional Isolation. In many 
rural schools a teacher rarely sees or talks with another teacher teaching the same 
grade or subject. (The staff in many urban and suburban schools may be equally 
isolated.) 

There are additional reasons for collaborating that are "situation-specific. " 

• If your school already collaborates with another school or schools, SRP can 
build on the existing collaboration. 

• Collaboration among elementary schools that send their students to the same 
high school increases the alignment of curriculum, instruction, and assessment 
across the schools. 

The number of schools that can collaborate successfully depends on several factors, includ- 
ing the extent of the collaboration, the location of the schools, and the amount of effort the part- 
ners can make. At some point, though, the collaboration may become too complex, unwieldy, and 



diffuse to be really profitable for the partners. SRP in your school may start to suffer because resources 
for it will be going to the collaboration. If these situations occur, you will want to reevaluate the part- 
nership. 

Collaborating with outside experts 

Outside experts can bring valuable experience to SRP in your school These experts might be 
individual educators or educational agencies such as your intermediate service agency or a nearby 
college or university. When choosing tliis option, consider the following: 

1. Collaborate with other schools. You can work with any number of experts or teams of 
experts, depending on the extent of the collaboration, the location of the experts, and 
the amount of effort the partners can make. However, at some point, the collaboration 
may become too complex, unwieldy, and diffuse to make it worthwhile. 

2. Work together where it makes sense to work together. An hour presentation by an expert 
may be all you need, or you may decide to bring one on board as a full member of the 
Project Team. Refer back to the five stages of evolutionary staff development for a good 
starting point in determining where collaboration makes the most sense. 

3. Pay attention to the evolution of the collaboration in light of the evolution of SRP in your 
school. It is likely that different kinds of expertise and expert involvement will make sense 
at different times during the project 

Collaborating through telecommunications 

For some reason, we all have a tendency to think of telecommunications and other technologies as 
tools for increasing educational opportunities for students only. However, telecommunications 
(distance learning) technologies work just as well for educators as it does for their students. If your 
school decides to collaborate with other schools or outside experts on SRP, you also might consider 
how telecommunications can support and augment that collaboration. This option is sketched 
briefly here and described fully in Appendix c !. 

Distance learning technologies can be divided into noninteractive and interactive technologies. 
Noninteractive technologies, such as broadcast radio and television and audioca settes and videocas- 
settes, are one-way communications systems, moving information from a sender to a receiver. Interac- 
tive technologies, such as audio, computer, videoconferencing, and the mail, are two-way or multiway 
communications systems. Every information sender is also a receiver and vice-versa. 

There are three primary reasons for using either or both interactive and noninteractive tele- 
communications systems in an SRI 3 collaboration. 

1 . All telecommunications systems enable partners to collaborate without being face to face in 
the same place. 

Partners might simply exchange information, such as useful articles, successful 
lesson plans, and videotapes of successful lessons, through the mail. Staff in the 
collaborating schools also might discuss and critique those articles, lesson 
plans, or lessons during an audio conference (conference call) or over a com- 
puter conference on an electronic bulletin board. 



2. Many telecommunications systems enable partners to collaborate non-simultaneously. 

For instance, audio and video cassettes can be listened to or watched when con- 
venient. A teacher who is participaung in an ongoing discussion of text su*ucture 
analysis over a computer conference can pick up the discussion and contribute to 
it before school or before going to bed. 

3. Once the equipment is paid for, the result will be a reduction of cost both in money and 
time. 

At all but the closest distances, moving information, whether in print, audio, or 
video format, is cheaper than moving people. Also, for the cost of collaborating 
face to face, telecommunications allows you to work with more distance parUiers. 

Distance learning technologies, individually and in combination, are powerful tools. Like the 
use of any tool, the use of a distance learning technology is a learned ability. So, too, is distance 
learning technology far staff development . The use of telecommunications in an SRP collaboration 
should match the abilities of the partners. Otherwise, the process of learning how to use it will 
diminish the effort that can be devoted to staff development on strategic reading and teaching. 
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Your Project Team is responsible for planning howSRP will be conducted in your school. 
The Team maps out each year of the project and the specific Strategic Reading and Teach- 
ing Units to be covered. This section discusses how to plan SRP. It explains how to use 
year and unit frameworks to assist in your Team's planning. At 3ome point, usually during 
the second or third year of SRP, schools begin to make decisions about SRP's future. A 
process for making these decisions is included along with a long- range planning framework that can 
be used to extend SRP. 



The Planning Process 

The Project has been designed so that an SRP year corresponds to a school year. Ideally, then, 
your Project Team should develop plans for an SRP year and for its units before the school year 
begins, 1 Summer planning does present some difficulties, but they are outweighed by a number of 
benefits. For instance, there are fewer demands on the Team's time, unlike the hectic first two 
months of the school year. Also, if a plan is ready to go before school begins, the staff can fit SRP 
activities into their relatively open schedules rather than using a shoehorn to do so later in the school 
year. 

Coordinating SRP planning and your other planning processes 

For many schools, it is even better to begin planning SRP the previous spring because of other 
considerations. For instance, in the spring, schools are often developing curriculum improvement 
plans, staff development plans, or educational technology plans. Many states require that plans be 
submitted to the state education agency in late spring or early summer. Spring is also a time when 
schools are making decisions that are connected to SRP: adopting textbooks, purchasing instruc- 
tional materials, arranging student assessments, and so forth. 

The better "the fit" between your plans for SRP and your other school improvement plans and 
decisions, the better SRP will work. This is true for the correlation between your planning and deci- 
sion-making processes, as well as the content of the plans and the decisions. 



However, your school can plan aversion of SRP in which your SRP year docs not correspond to your school year. For instance, it can be 
shorter than the school year. Your school might begin its first SRP unit in January, or, in its second SRP year, your school might work on 
SRP during only one semester. Your SRP year can also be longer than your school year, lasting into the summer or starting during the 
summer. If your SRP years arc shorter or longer than your school years, a rule of thumb for planning is to give yourselves three months 
to plan before putting your plans into action. 



Participating in the planning process 

^ While the development of SRP plans is the responsibility of the Project Team, there are good rea- 
. sons for other staff members to be involved. 

Q£ • More of the staff know what's in the plan and can help the team describe it to other staff 

members, parents, and community members. 

• Participation in the development of the plans builds ownership in them. 

Participation does not necessarily mean sitting down at the table with the Project Team and ac- 
tually putting the plans on paper — that can be cumbersome and inefficient. However, there are 
strategies for including everyone who wants to participate. For instance, the Project Team can hold 
a "pre-planning" meeting to solicit ideas and advice, and drafts of the plans can be circulated for re- 
view and comments. 



Making your plans public 

Once your plans are developed, the next step is to make them public. Some people, such as your 
school board members and parents, might not want to know all the details. You might prepare a 
summary for them. You and your colleagues, on the other hand, will need copies of the entire plan 
to understand and keep track of what you will be doing. 

Revising youx plans during the school year 

Keep in mind that _.iese are worfiing plans that are very likely to be revised during the school year. 
Implementation will reveal your plan's strong points and the areas needing improvement. 



The Year and Unit Planning Frameworks 

The goal of the SRP planning process is to produce an "itinerary" that answers five questions about 
activities for each year and for each unit. 

1. What is the activity? 

2. Why will it take place? 

3. Where and when will it take place? 

4. What resources will be used? 

5. Who will coordinate it and who will participate in it? 
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The year and unit planning frameworks are tools designed specifically to answer these five 
questions. 2 Use the Year Planning Framework first, then plan individual units. Both frameworks 
incorporate information from the "Getting Started Checklist" pp. 3-7 in the Tool Kit). You will 
probably move back and forth between the Year and Unit Planning Frameworks a time or two 
before you are satisfied (see figure 2). 

FIGURE 2 
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The Year Planning Framework 

The Year Planning Framework (see Figure 3) is designed to help you organize your time and clarify 
your focus as you plan for your SRP year. Use this framework to set objectives for the year; identify 
the units you are working on; plan events and activities for staff, parents, and community members; 
and set a time line. You will want to refer to it often as the year progresses. (Master copies are lo- 
cated in the Tool Kit on pages 18-21.) 

Each of the nine sections provide space to list important planning data. The following explana- 
tions wall help you get started. 

1. Project Team 

2. Participants 

This information comes from the "Getting Started Checklist. " 

3. Objectives 

Your year plan includes objectives for the staff, the students, the school, and the commu- 
nity. These objectives are tied to the units for the year. For instance, in your first year of 
SRP you will cover the units Strategic Reading and Teaching: An Introduction and Prior 
Knowledge . Your objectives might be similar to the following: 

Staff: To develop a solid and shared knowledge base about the fundamentals of strate- 
gic reading and teaching and a common language for using that knowledge. 

To understand the research basis for the strategy of using prior knowledge and to 
incorporate the strategy into instruction — using it with our students and teach- 
ing them to use it independently. 



2 Your school may have its own tools for answering the questions. If so, we suggest that you compare them to the year and 
unit frameworks to sec which tools will work better. 
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Students: To think and talk about reading as a strategic process. 

To use prior knowledge independently before, during, and after read- 
ing a broad range of texts at or above grade level 



> 



School To begin applying your strategic reading and teaching knowledge base 

to all decisions about the reading program and about reading in your —I 
other programs |S3 

To become comfortable with having observers in your classrooms 
and being models and coaches for your colleagues 

Community: To keep your parents and community members up to date on SRP, and 
to provide opportunities for interested parents and community mem- 
bers to learn about strategic reading and prior knowledge 

4. Units 

During your first year, you will cover the units Strategic Reading and Teaching: An Introduction 
and Prior Krwioledge in that order. In the following years, you select the units and order them 
to fit your priorities. 

Note 

The decisions about staff participation you recorded on your "Getting Started Checklist" 
are tied to your objectives and, after the first year, to your selection of units. 

When staff who did not participate in the first year join the project in its second year, 
the third unit slot, and even a fourth, often become necessary when planning your 
second and third years of SRP. The new participants will be starting with the first two 
units, while, in many cases, the "old participants" will be moving on to new units. It 
helps, in these cases, to identify in the framework which participants will be working 
on which units. 



There are advantages to having "old" and "new" participants from year to year. There 
also are disadvantages, primarily the increased complexity of SRP when participants 
have different levels of knowledge and expertise. The complexity can be reduced by 
planning to bring "new" and "old" participants to the same unit at the same time. The 
basic strategy is for old participants to "slow down." For instance, they can cycle 
through the first two units a second time. They can become staff development re- 
sources — leading discussions, modeling, coaching, and so on — for the new par- 
ticipants. 



5. Events 



The three suggested events (as their names suggest) — Kick-Off, Mid-Year, and Wrap-Up 
— serve to initiate, take stock of, and conclude the year's activities. They also contribute 
to making SRP a school-based project. An event might be the usual before- or after-school 
meeting, a retreat, a pot-luck dinner, or an assembly. They are limited only by your inge- 
nuity. You might also consider a "combination" event that involves students, parents, and 
community members. For instance, the school day might end with an assembly at which 
students use their reading strategies before, during, and after watching a video or listen- 



ing to a speaker. The staff could then meet to discuss the project and any needed adjust- 
ments for the future. Afterward, over dinner, the Project Team would report on the 
project to school board members. Later, the team would update parents and community 
^ members, and teachers and students would demonstrate strategic reading and teaching. 

0£ 6. Supplemental SRP Activities 

These activities include school visits, workshops, conferences, seminars, courses, and sym- 
posia. Use the telephone and the mail to keep your list of activities growing. Call 
neighboring schools to find what they have available. It also helps to be on the mailing 
lists of your intermediate service agency, state education agency, local colleges and univer- 
sities, and professional organizations such as the International Reading Association and 
your state reading association. 

For most of us, the tendency is to look elsewhere for activities, overlooking opportunities 
to bring the activities to us. In many cases, invitations to provide staff development will 
pay off. 

7. Parent and Community Activities 

Some or all of the parent and community activities may come from the "Getting Started 
Checklist. " Remember when planning these activities that the more parents and com- 
munity members know about and are involved in SRP, the stronger the project. It usually 
helps to include two kinds of activities — those that keep them updated on SRP's progress 
and those that involve people who are interested. Again, there is a broad range of possi- 
bilities for each kind, from the usual to the not-so-usual. In-the-know possibilities range 
from project reports at meetings or in newsletters and invitations to visit classrooms to 
"spots'* on community access television and radio. Involvement possibilities include work- 
shops on topics such as strategic reading at home, using the public library strategically, 
and invitations to participate in appropriate unit staff development activities. 

8. Summer Activities 

At this point, two of the framework slots are filled — analysis of evaluation data and plan- 
ning for next year. As discussed above, planning can begin before the school year is over 
as can the analysis (see Part 2, pp. It — 16). However, in most cases, the analysis and plan- 
ning will continue over the summer, if you use an evaluation that collects data at the end 
of the school year, the analvsis and planning cannot be completed before the summer. 

There are slots for summer staff development activities, should you decide to include them 
in your SRP. 

9. Year Time Line 

Use this section to make a project schedule for the year. The schedule is made by transfer- 
ring the units, activities, and their times. 
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The Unit Planning Framework 

The Unit Planning Framework (see Figure 4 below) is used to plan the Strategic Reading and 
Teaching units identified in your Year Planning Framework. (Master copies are located in theTool 
Kit, pp. 22-24.) In the first year, you will plan Strategic Reading and Teaching: An Introduction, Prior 
Knowledge, and perhaps a third unit. In later years when you decide which units to cover, you will 
plan at least two units. 

The Unit Planning Framework includes "slots" for the activities that you and your colleagues 
will use to move through the five phases of evolutionary staff development (see Part 1, pp. 7-10) — 
Building a Knowledge Base, Observing Models and Examples, Reflecting on Your Practice, Cfianging Your 
Practice, and Gaining Expertise . It also includes suggested time spans for the five phases since a unit will 
generally last for two months. Your unit plans also specify coordinators, times, locations, equipment, 
and materials. 

The Strategic Reading and Teaching Units in Part 4 of this Notebook contain the material 
you will need to plan each unit. Each unit contains: 

1. Suggestions for activities in each of the five phases of this evolutionary staff development 

2. An introductory essay on the unit topic 

3. An annotated bibliography of readings on the topic 

4. Selected readings on the unit topic 

5. An audiotape of examples and models that illustrate how the reading sttategies are used 
and taught 



Note: Using the suggestions for activities 

Each unit's suggested activities for the five staff devi >pmen t phases are good starting places for plan- 
ning units. The following descriptions of how the phases can be planned also include suggestions for 
activities. 

Using the Unit Planning Framework, plug the essay, bibliography, and selected readings into 
the first phase (Buildinga Knowledge Base), and the audiotape into the second phase (Observing Models 
and Examples). The basic "materials" to plug into the other phases are you. your colleagues, your 
students, and the reading instruction and instructional materials in your chssrooms. The activities 
suggested for the five phases are just that: possibilities for using and learn ing from the unit mate- 
rials. 
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The Unit Planning Framework ( Figure 4 and pages 22-24 in the Tool Kit) 
is followed by notes on its components. 
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Building a Knowledge Base / 

The unit's essay and selected readings are your information sources about strategic reading and teach- 
ing. Your first planning decision for this phase is to determine which readings to use in addition to the 
essay. 

The second task is to decide howyou and your colleagues will use the essay and readings. These l^j 
decisions arejust like those you make when planning reading instruction for your students. For in- 
stance, the staff might make predictions about the essay, read it on their own, and then meet as a 
group. They can discuss which predictions were verified and generate questions that they want ad- 
dressed by the selected readings. You might pair the staff to read the selected readings and develop 
answers to the questions and then meet again as a group to share answers. 



Observing Models and Examples 

SRP provides one source of models and examples to study — the unit audiotape. A second source is 
reading instruction in your own classrooms. Your reading specialist, and likely some teachers, will be 
able to model reading strategies and strategic reading instruction. The plans and materials you use 
for reading instruction can be a third source. For instance, you can examine each other's best lesson 
and unit plans, good texts for teaching a strategy, or assessment instruments. Other plans and mate- 
rials need not be good ones; pairs or small teams might analyze a lesson in a basal reading series that 
has been problematic. 

Planning for this phase involves identifying which examples to use in addition to those on the 
audiotape and determining howtht models and examples will be examined. For instance, staff might 
listen to the audiotape together and consider what makes the models good for strategic reading and 
teaching. Or, you might schedule a week during which individuals listen to the tape on their own 
and then meet as a group to share their analyses of the models. Similarly, various grouping and sched- 
uling patterns can be used to observe models in the classroom and examine instructional materials 
and plans. 



Reflecting on Your Practice 

Here, the focus shifts from increasing your knowledge about strategic reading and teaching to 
applying it to your own reading instruction. Each person on your staff will do this differently. The 
key to planning this phase is to develop some activities for indixriduals to reflect on their reading 
instruction and plan for any changes. You will also need to develop some group activities that will 
enable staff to support and give feedback on each other's reflections and plans. For instance, an 
individual activity would be to brainstorm changes and then categorize ihem. Then the teachers 
of various grade levels could share and discuss the categorized changes. 



Changing Your Practice 

This phase moves the application of your knowledge about strategic reading and teaching into your 
classrooms. Again, each staff person will do this differently. 

The main concept to keep in mind when planning both individual and group activities is 
coaching. In SRP, coaching is understood broadly; it includes more than watching someone teach 
and then giving feedback. Coaches guide all aspects of expert performance inside and outside the 
classroom, such as preparation and self-assessment. Coaches provide relevant information, model 
instructional practice, and give feedback. Further, while it is not as easy as having someone coach 
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you, you can coach yourself. For instance, you are coaching yourself when you run scenarios be- 
fore your mind's eye as part of planning a reading strategy lesson and when you jot down what 
wen t well and what did not after the lesson . The question to keep asking while planning this phase 
is, "Do the activities we have planned help staff members to coach each other and to coach them- 
selves?** 

Gaining Expertise 

This phase is, in part, a continuation of the Changing YourPracticephdSt. When you refine your in- 
structional methods, you change them further. Therefore, the coaching-oriented activities of the 
previous phase fit here as well. The other part of the phase, becoming an instructional resource for 
others, involves using your expertise to assist others by providing information, modeling, and coach- 
ing. Usually these activities do not need much planning. As staff members become more expert, they 
often begin to model and coach on their own and to suggest other activities in which they can be of 
assistance to their colleagues. So, the only activity you might need for this part of the phase is one in 
which staff can generate ideas for using their expertise for their mutual benefit. 

Note: The challenge of a modeling and coaching schedule 

The classroom visits and the follow-up discussions that are essential to modeling and coaching may 
present a scheduling challenge. Classroom visits mean two (perhaps even three or four) staff mem- 
bers in the same room at the same time. While the follow-up discussions can take place later (after 
school, before school the next day, and so on) , they are usually more useful when they take place 
soon after the visit. One strategy for addressing the potential problem is to find out "who can match 
up with whom" and then deal with the difficult cases. Potential steps in this process are described 
below. 

1 . Have each staff member (including those who are models and coaches) write their answers 
to the following questions. 

When can you visit another classroom? 

When can someone visit your classroom and observe reading instruction? (The times 
need not be your official reading lessons. If you are teaching reading in other subjects, 
include those times as well.) 

When can you meet for follow-up discussions? 

2. Ask models and coaches to read the completed sheets and, where there are matches, to 
M sign up" a) to be visited (models), b) to visit (coaches), and c) for follow-up conversa- 
tion (both). Once they "match up," they cross off that available time on their own pieces 
of paper. 

3. Examine the pieces of paper and identify who, at this point, is not scheduled to observe 
models and who is not scheduled to be coached. 

4. Note that after Step 3, you know the size of your scheduling challenge. There are three 
general approaches for dealing with these difficult cases, and they can be combined. 

a. Sometimes there are enough models and coaches and enough visiting times, but 
they do not match well. The approach, then, is to check staff schedules to find 
different times for visits and discussions. You might want to rearrange the 



schedules. In some cases, one teacher can work with two classes at once, enabling 
the other teacher to visit another classroom. Staff can reschedule reading instruc- 
tion, creating more possibilities for coaching. Consider using teacher aides, 

parent and community member volunteers, and substitutes to break scheduling ^> 
logjams. 33 



b. Sometimes there are neither enough models and coaches, nor enough time for visits 
in their schedules. Find more staff members willing to be models and coaches. One 
version of this approach is peer coaching. Two staff members who do not believe 
that they have the expertise to be coaches or models for everyone often are willing to 
coach and model for each other, each gaining the expertise through the processes. 
The search for models and coaches will become easier over time as more staff mem- 
bers come to feel more comfortable and confident in those roles. 

c. It can be more difficult to develop a schedule for visits than for follow-up discussions. 
This is because visits to observe "live" classroom instruction must take place during 
the school day. Thanks, however, to audio and video technologies, you can "visit" 
pre-taped classroom instruction. Audiotaping instruction is easier and cheaper. A 
relatively good audiocassette recorder with good batteries, placed in an average- 
size classroom will pick up most of what the teacher says and some of what the 
students say. Videotaping instruction, on the other hand, while able to provide a 
richer "visit," is more difficult. Camera position, focus, and movement play criti- 
cal parts in producing a useful videotape, and, in most cases, a camera person is 
necessary to do the job. 



Long-Range Planning 

By the end of the third year of your Strategic Reading Project, all or many of your school's staff will 
have moved through the six strategic reading and teaching units. As that point draws near, per- 
haps even toward the end of your second year, the question will arise, "What will happen to the project 
in the future?" There are three general answers to the question: 

1. SRP will stay as it is: a staff development project for reading improvement to which your 
school devotes much of its staff development energy and resources. You might develop new 
strategic teaching and reading units, focus more attention on reading curriculum and assess- 
ment, or seek new partners. 

2. SRP will be de-emphasized. It could remain a primary staff development priority, but become 
one of two. Your school might use its evolutionary staff development capacity to start a simi- 
lar project in mathematics, science, or social studies. Or perhaps SRP will become a 
secondary priority — keeping a study group; supporting modeling and coaching; and en- 
couraging the exchange of information on research and successful practice, lesson plans, 
and instructional materials. 

S. SRP will end. While a school's reading program can never be too good, other improve- 
ment priorities might necessitate the reallocation of resources devoted to SRP. 

One way to decide which of these answers is right for your school is to develop a long-range 
plan for staff development, ordering your staff development priorities, and charting how they can be 



accomplished. While there are numerous kinds of long-range plans, they typically are more gen- 
eral than specific and more flexible than rigid. 

The Long-Range Planning Module and the process for using it ( see pp. 25-29 in the Tool Kit) , 
like the frameworks and processes for developing year and unit plans, are suggestions. You should 
use them if they make sense for your school. 

When developing your school's strategic plan, you should consider creating a new team. 
There are at least two good reasons for expanding the team beyond your SRP Project Team. 

• The team will need new kinds of information, particularly about other programs at 
your school, your community, and the district and state education systems. Who has the 
expertise and who would be able to join the team will depend on your school's circum- 
stances. If your school is part of a small rural district, for instance, the likelihood that the 
district superintendent and one or more board members will be able to participate is 
greater than if your school is part of a large, urban district. 

• An expanded team will increase ownership in the process and in the resulting plan. 

It is important that stakeholders in your school, community, and district have an opportunity 
to contribute ideas to the process and critique drafts of the SRP plan. The final version should be 
made as public as possible. 

Finally, the plan should be treated as a working document. Just as an unexpected change in 
the weather often means recharting a plane's course, a new state education initiative or passage of 
a school funding referendum will likely mean revisions in your long-range plan. 



M ONITORING AND EVALUATING YOUR 
STRATEGIC READING PROJECT 
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Monitoring and evaluating SRP are closely-related processes. Both have to do with as- 
sessing the value of the project. However each has a different purpose. Monitoring is 
ongoing assessment of how well the project is progressing. Evaluation assesses the 
progress of the project over time. The Project Team has primary responsibility for 
monitoring and evaluating SRP in ways that make sense for your school. 
This section has two parts. The first part describes the monitoring and evaluation processes, 
focusing on what and how to assess. The second part includes six assessment strategies and sug- 
gestions for using them to monitor and evaluate SRP. 



Project Assessment Processes: Monitoring and 
Evaluation 



There are two basic assessment questions: 

1 . What should be assessed? 

2. How should it be assessed? 

Both questions are tied to the SRP goals: ( 1 ) for staff to become more strategic reading teach- 
ers and (2) for students to become more strategic readers. 

Strategic Staff become Students become 

Reading > more strategic > more strategic 

Project teachers readers 

In answer to the first question, the Project Team should assess: 

• SRP itself 

• The development of staff as strategic reading teachers 

• The development of students as strategic readers 

• The connection between SRP and the development of staff as sti .itegic reading teachers 

• The connection between the development of staff as strategic reading teachers and the 
development of their students as strategic readers 

In terms of how SRP is to be assessed, you can use a quantitative approach, a qualitative ap- 
proach, or both. Quantitative approaches collect and analyze data that can be counted (e.g., most 
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survey and standardized test data) . Qualitative approaches collect and analyze data that cannot be 
counted (e.g., eye-witness accounts and rich descriptions or "stories" of individuals or groups) . We 
recommend that you use both quantitative and qualitative approaches for assessment. The set of 
€^ six assessment strategies (see Part 2, pp. 31-40) includes both approaches. 

^ Monitoring SRP 



Q. 



Almost everything that takes place in your school and classrooms that has to do with reading and 
reading instruction is data about the well-being of SRP and its impact on your staff and students. 
For instance, all conversations about reading between students and staff are data about the devel- 
opment of strategic teachers and strategic readers. Attendance lists for SRP activities are data about 
the health of SRP. Students 1 use of the library and participation in instruction, and staff requests 
for new reading materials and professionaljournals and their participation in reading conferences, 
courses, and seminars are data that can be collected and analyzed. The challenge then is not to 
find data, but to make good selections about what data are most useful for monitoring SRP so that 
you can adjust the project to make it better as you go along. The two rules of thumb for making 
good selections are: 

1. What to assess 

Concentrate on collecting and analyzing data about the project and the development of 
staff as strategic teachers and of students as strategic readers. Leave the two connections — 
project/development of strategic teachers, and development of strategic teachers/ 
development of strategic readers — for the evaluation. 

2. How to assess 

Use assessment strategies that collect and analyze data quickly. Monitoring must be timely 
to be useful in deciding whether adjustments are needed and, if so, what they are. 

A simple, yet effective, monitoring plan for SRP might consist of two activities. First, Project 
Team members make observations when engaged in project activities and in classrooms, the li- 
brary, and the faculty lounge, Second, they discuss, on a regular basis, what they have seen and 
heard and what adjustments are suggested. These monitoring activities can be supplemented by 
jotting notes or keepingjournals and by soliciting similar observations and suggestions from other 
staff members. 

Evaluating SRP 

In evaluating SRP, the challenge again is not to find evaluation data, but to select the most useful 
data to collect and analyze. 

Two kinds of data are useful for evaluating SRP progress: 

/. Comparative Data 

Data that measures changes in reading instruction and students 1 reading abilities 
2. Causal Data 

Data about the causes of the changes — how SRP brings about changes in reading 
instruction and how changes in reading instruction bring about changes in students' 
reading abilities 
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The easiest way to compile and analyze these kinds of data is to collect data at the beginning 
and end of the school year and analyze the data after the year is completed. This data can be 
supplemented with data collected between the two points, giving one or more "mid-course* read- 
ings on progress during the year. 

There are three rules of thumb for selecting the most useful data for the evaluation. 

1 . Collect both comparative and causal data about changes in reading instruction and SRP's 
role in causing those changes. For instance, your evaluation might show that reading 
instruction is becoming more strategic and that staff attribute the improvements to some 
SRP activities and not to others. These findings would suggest either eliminating the 
activities that are not working from the next year's plan or altering them. 

2. Increase, as the project continues, the emphasis on evaluating students' development of 
strategic reading abilities. This rule holds for two reasons. First, it takes time for changes 
in reading instruction to bring about changes in students' reading abilities. Your evalua- 
tion procedures should reflect this fact. Second, the proof of SRP's success can be seen 
in the development Cisv .dent's strategic reading abilities. The longer the project lasts, 
the more their abilities should develop. 

3. Consider incorporating monitoring data into the evaluation. For instance, your staff 
might assess the usefulness of modeling at the beginning, middle, and end of the school 
year. The beginning and middle assessments can be analyzed as part of your monitoring 
procedures and all three assessments can be compared for your evaluation. 

Six Project Assessment Strategies 

The six project assessment strategies described below can be used to assess SRP. Three of the 
strategies — SRP Activity Assessments, Lesson and Lesson Plan Analysis, and Metacognitive Inter- 
views — are monitoring strategies that can be used for evaluation as well. The other three — the 
Reading and Staff Development Beginning-of-Year and End-of-Year Staff Surveys, Using Standard- 
ized Student Reading Tests, and the Portfolio Approach — are evaluation strategies. 

The strategies are suggestions; your school need not use all or any of them. However, if your 
school does select from among the six, we would recommend SRP Activity Assessments and the Read- 
ing and Staff Development Beginning-of-Year and End-of-Year Staff Surveys as a bare-bones mini- 
mum. If your school decides to use an entirely different set of strategies, the set should cover: 

• SRP 

• the development of strategic teachers 

• the development of strategic readers 

• the SRP/teacher development connection 

• the teacher development/student development connection. 

SRP Activity Assessments 

This first monitoring strategy provides quick staff feedback on any of the activities in your year or 
unit plans. In your monitoring plan, specify the activities for which the assessment will be used. 
Use the SRP Activity Assessment Form shown on page 32. (The master copy is in the Tool Kit, p. 30.) 
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When staff meet together for activities, have them fill out the forms at the end of the activity. 
When staff conduct activities on their own or on differen t timelines, distribute the assessment forms 
beforehand, include a return date, and ask that they send them to you when the activity is completed. 
These forms can then be used for feedback or. activities such as coaching over a two-week period or 
participating in a workshop. Staff members might keep a stock of the assessment forms to provide 
feedback on activities of their own choosing as well as those that are part of the "official n monitoring 
process. 

FIGURES 



SRP Activity Assessment Form 



ActMty: 



Please rata the following characteristics of tie actvi ty (1 lew — 4 high). 



1. Convenience 

Z Amount learned 

3. Usetitness 

4. OveraS quality 

Strengths 



Low— 
1 
1 



-High 
4 



Suggeittofttfor 
Improvement 



The data from the forms can be analyzed in a number of ways. In some cases, reviewing them 
to get a sense of the aggregate response can be sufficient. In other cases, a more rigorous analy- 
sis — calculating averages for items 1-4 and identifying patterns in strengths and suggestions for 
improvements — may make better sense. 

Data from assessment forms for the same or similar kinds of activities also can be combined 
to compare to other kinds of activities. For instance, you can compare data on activities in large 
group meetings to data compiled on coaching activities. What kinds of activities are rated higher? 
Do the activities that are considered good in both categories have similar characteristics. 

Finally, the data can be analyzed for the evaluation, as well as monitoring, purposes. Data from 
the year's first three large group meetings can be combined and compared with the combined data 
for the year's last three large group meetings. Similarly, you can compare assessment data from indi- 
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vidual activities in a particular phase of one strategic reading and teaching unit with data from simi- 
lar activities in the same phase of a later unit. 



Lesson and Lesson Plan Analysis 



5 

70 

to 



A strategy for monitoring the development of staff as strategic teachers is to analyze reading les- 
sons and lesson plans. In your monitoring plan, specify time periods when lessons or lesson plans 



FIGURE 6 



Lesson and Lesson Plan Checklist 



STRATEGY 


1. 


Z 


WTvtn UMd? 
(btforotfunng/ktltr 

Appropriate? 

{Y«s/No/i) 






HOW UNI}? 

(dred nstrudoiV 
guried pracutf 
n dependent 
pracJce) 

Appropriate? 

(Yos/Nor>) 






T«il» uwd? 

Appropriate? 

{Yo3/^^o/7) 






Deacrbtbn of 
Instruct on 

Appropriate? 







Lesson and Lesson Ran Checklist 
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Strength* _ 



Suggeeied 

improvement* _ 



Overall Rating 
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will be analyzed. The checklist below (master copy on pp. 31-32 in the Tool Kit) can be used for this 
analysis. 

The data from Lesson and Lesson Plan Checklists can be analyzed in a variety of ways. The data 
can be reviewed to get a general sense of the strategies that staff are teaching and how well they are 
teaching them, or it can be analyzed in detail For instance, the average overall rating of the les- 
sons monitored can be computed, the strategies in the lessons tallied, and, for each strategy, appro- 
priateness frequencies figured. The result is a description like the following. 



FIGURE 7 



Twelve lessons were observed during the monitoring period. Their average overall rat- 
ing was 3.6 on a four-point scale. Eight lessons taught the prior knowledge strategy, six 
taught text structure, and two taught inferencing. Appropriateness distributions for the 
three strategies were— 





Prior Knowledge 


Text Structure 


Inferencing 




Y 


M 


? 


Y 


N 


? 


Y 


N 




When used 


4 


2 


2 


3 




3 


2 








How used 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 








Text used 


6 




2 


6 






2 






Instruction 


6 


2 




3 


3 




1 




1 ~ 



It appears that we are doing a bit better on teaching prior knowledge than on teaching 
text structure. We can't really tell about inferencing in comparison to the other two this 
time because only two lessons were taught. However, the inferencing instruction was 
very good. Using appropriate texts is the biggest strength, followed by appropriate in- 
struction.' 



The Lesson and Lesson Plan Checklist can be used to evaluate, as well as monitor staff mem- 
bers' development as strategic teachers. To evaluate their development, use the Checklist when ob- 
serving lessons at the beginning and end of the year. Compare the beginning and ending Checklists 
for each staff member. You can also use the Checklist for staff development. For instance, staff can 
use it when they are observing models, analyzing their own lesson plans, and coaching. It is a good 
idea for each staff member to keep a stock of Checklists on hand to use when the occasion arises. 

It should be noted that a filled-in Checklist represents one person's assessment of a lesson or 
lesson plan. Another person's assessment of the same lesson or lesson plan might be very differ- 
ent. Thus, the data from the Checklist must be used with care. 
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Metacognitive Interviews 



Staff members will be monitoring their students' development as strategic readers daily as part of 

"business as usual" in their classrooms. However, it is important to use at least one monitoring ^ 
strategy for looking across both students and classrooms. One strategy is to conduct Metacognitive TO 
Interviews with individual students in which they tell the interviewer about reading and what they ™ ' 

do when reading. Below are two Metacognitive Interview Forms — the first (Figure 8) foryounger ^ 
students and the second (Figure 9) for older students. (Master copies are on pps. in the 
Tool Kit) It is a good idea to conduct metacognitive interviews two or three times a year. If they 
are conducted at the beginning and end of the year, they can be used to evaluate, as well as monitor, 
students' development as strategic readers. 



FIGURE 8 



Metacognitive Interview Form 

for Younger Students 



Select a leading passage mat the student is aWe to read without difficulty. (The passage selected is Ikely to 
vary f to m stude ntto student) 

Explain to the student that you want him or her to stow you how to read the passage. 



Questions 



1. What should I do first? Should I do anything before I start to read? Show me how to do that. 



2. What should 1 do white lam rearing? Show me how to do thai. 



3. What should 1 do if I having trouble understanorig what 1 am reading? Show me how to do that 



4. What should I do when 1 finish rearing? 



5. Do I need to do anything else to really understand what I read? 
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Metacognitive Interview Form 



forOkfer SUdents 



Explain that the purpose of the interview is to understand better how the student views reading and how 
s/he reads so that you can teach reading beter. 



Questions 

1. What is reading in your view? How would you define rearing? 

2. What is good rearing? 



3. Do you use strategies when you read? (If NO, ask tie student to describe what s/he does when reading 
and then stop. If yes, go to the next question.) 



4. What strategies do you use? How do you use them? 



5. Which strategies are your best rearing strategies? 



6. Which strategies do you find the most rifficult to use? Why? 



7. What else can you teH me that will help me understand how you view rearing and how you read? 



The notes taken on the forms during the interview are your data. It is a good idea to keep extra 
paper handy. The interviews can move away from the questions on the form, and you will think of 
more questions to ask. The interviews also can be audiotaped as backup for the notes. 

For staff members to benefit most from the interviews, they should interview their own stu- 
dents and analyze their own notes. Their analyses can then be passed on to a team to be aggre- 
gated and analyzed as a whole. There are many ways you can analyze these notes. Three of the 
possibilities are holistic scoring, question-by-question rating, and key concept tabulation. 

/. Holistic scoring involves assessing all the notes on a form at once and giving the form a 
"grade" on how strategic the student's replies were. 

2. Question-by question rating is similar. Students 1 responses to each question are "graded" on 
how strategic they were. 
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3. Key concept tabulation invol ves tallying the number of times students used key strategic read- 
ing concepts, such as prior knowledge and text structure, in their replies. Words or phrases 
that have the same meanings are tallied under the same concept. For instance, "what I a, 
ready know" and "prior knowledge" are different phrases for the same concept, as are "text 
structure" and w how the information is organized." Key concepts can be tallied for entire 
interviews or question by question. 

Each of the three methods relies on individuals to do their own assessments. And, as with the 
Lesson and Lesson Planning Checklist, different individuals may assess the same set of interview notes 
differently. Thus, the metacognitive interview data needs to be used carefully. Further, it is a good 
idea for those who are doing the analysis to analyze a small set of interviews first and compare 
their results. 
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Reading and Staff Development Beginning-of-Year and End-of-Year 
Staff Surveys 

The first of the three evaluation strategies are surveys of staff members about SRP, their reading in- 
struction, and their students' reading abilities at the beginning and end of the school year. The two 
surveys are reproduced below and copies are found on pps. 1 1-17 in the Tool Kit. (The Beginning-of- 
Year Survey also was presented and discussed in Part 2, pp. 7-8, in the "Getting Started" section.) 

The first step in analyzing the surveys is to calculate frequency counts or means for the Likert 
scale items (ratings of 1-4 and 1-5) and frequency counts of similar responses to open-ended items. 
If some of your staff are not participating in SRP, include them in the responses of participants 
and non-participants. (Analyze the Beginning-of-Year Survey as soon as staff has completed it so that 
you can use the results during the year.) 

The second step is to make comparisons to see what changes have taken place. 8 For the most 
part, the comparisons are item by item (e.g., Item 2, Curriculum, on the Beginning- and End-of-Year 
Surveys) and the same from year to year. In the first year of SRP, only beginning- to end-of-year com- 
parisons are possible. In later years, year-to-year comparisons can be made. Year-end to year-end com- 
parisons are suggested. The following chart (see Figure 1 0) shows how to make comparisons for the 
first year of SRP and for later years. (The chart also provides a useful set of categories — reading pro- 
gram, staff, students, and SRP — for your evaluation report.) 

SURVEY COMPARISONS 



Using Standardized Student Reading Tests 

As noted when discussing Metacognitive Interviews, you will be gathering data on the degree to which 
your students are becoming strategic readers as part of "business as usual" in your classrooms. In many 
cases, another part of business as usual is students taking standardized reading tests. 

Students' performance on someof these tests can be of use in evaluating the influence of SRP 
on your students' reading abilities. Standardized reading tests are useful if the approach to reading 
that underlies the test is the interactive approach upon which SRP is based. Otherwise, the test does 
not assess what your staff is teaching your students about reading. Spend some time looking at your 
students* performance on tests that are not aligned with the SRP approach to reading. You'll find 



3 lf some of your staff arc taking part in SRP and some arc not, the responses of the two groups on the individual 
surveys can be compared, as well as the changes in the two groups' responses between the two surveys. 
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Evaluation Focus 


Items 


Comparison 


! YeaM \ 






Reading Program 


2-7 


Beginning/End, item by item 


Staff 

• Knowledge of reading strategies 

• Expertise in instructional strategies 

• Comfort with staff development activities 


8-12 
18-12 
22-27 


Beginning/End, item by item 


Students 
• Knowledge of reading strategies 


13-17 


Beginning/End, Item by item 


previous sian ueveiopmeni 
(Beginning-of-year survey only) 


do-o 1 


No direct comparison, but provides 
a benchmark against which SRP 
quality can be judged 


SRP (End-of-year survey only) 

• Quality 

• Influence on staff and students 


28-32 
33-35 


No direct comparison, but can be 
judged in light of previous staff 
development (items 28-31 on the 
beginning-of-year survey) 


i Year 2 
! and after j 




i 

i 

! 


Reading Program 


2-7 


i 

Beginning/End, item by item 
End year to year, item by item 


Staff 

• Knowledge of reading strategies 

• Expertise in instructional strategies 

• Comfort with staff development activities 


8-12 
18-21 
22-27 


Beginning/End, item by item 
End year to year, item by item 


Students 
• Knowledge of reading strategies 


13-17 


Beginning/End, Item by item 
End year to year, item by item 


SRP (End-of-year survey only) 

• Quality 

• Influence on staff and students 


28-32 
33-35 


End year to year, item by item 
Can also be judged in light of previous 
staff development (items 28-31 on the 
beginning-of-year survey) 
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that becoming a more strategic reader often translates into better performance on such tests. To be 
of real use, your reading test should be based on the interactive approach. Some standardized read- 
ing tests based on the interactive approach also focus on reading strategies, and these are even better 

for assessing how strategically your students are reading. If you are unsure about the approach to ^ 
reading that underlies your standardized reading tests, contact the company or agency that gives the jjq 
test and question them. It also is a good idea to seek advice from student assessment experts. "H 
The analysis of students' performance on a standardized reading test is based on year-to-year K5 
comparisons of students at the same grade levels. For instance, if your third graders take a reading 
test, you would compare third grade performances year by year for the year(s) before SRP and for 
each year of SRP. Depending on the test used, it might make sense to compare individual items or 
clusters of items in the same way. Again, it makes sense to seek advice from the company or agency 
that gives your test or student assessment experts about the kinds of analyses that are legitimate. Of- 
ten they will also conduct or help with the analysis (sometimes for a fee) . 

The Portfolio Approach 

The results of your SRP monitoring and evaluation activities will provide you with valuable input 
into your progress. These results will make up a portfolio which you can use to measure your 
progress, observe results, and note improvements. Each of the five assessment strategies discussed 
so far makes an important contribution to your portfolio. 

Your portfolio doesn't stop here, though. It can be expanded, well beyond the information 
and evidence from these five straregies. As noted earlier, almost everything in your classrooms and 
school that has to do with reading is evidence about SRP and its influence on staff and students. 
Below are just a few of the possibilities. 



SRP Unit, year, and long-range plans; observation, modeling, and coaching schedules; 

yearly lists of workshops, conferences, courses, and school visits; board meeting 
minutes; parent inquiries about reading; newspaper articles 

Reading Curriculum revision/ development plans; curriculum documents; letters to 
Program testing companies and textbook publishers; purchase orders for instructional 

materials and library books; copies of grant applications; hiring criteria related to 

reading 

Staff Lesson plan file; list of additions to professional development library; audio- and vid- 
eotapes of classroom activities; written communications to parents; articles for 
professional journals and newspapers; handouts for presentation and workshops. 
Documents of all kinds generated through reading (not just in reading, but in 
other subjects where reading plays a role in learning as well); records of library 
use; audio- and videotapes (individually, in pairs, and in small groups) 

Your approach to portfolio building can be "deductive" or "inductive." Using the deductive 
approach, you decide which kinds of information and evidence to include before the year begins. 
In the inductive approach, everyone collects what they think is important. The two approaches 
can be combined. You might also schedule a w mid-way n meeting at which staff share the kinds of 
information and evidence they have been collecting on their own and decide whether to add any 
of them to the official list. At the end of the year, the team collects, organizes, and interprets infor- 
mation and evidence. The result is your portfolio, a "text" written by the staff and students who par- 
ticipated in SRP, for use in planning the following year and telling the SRP story to parents, board 
members, your community, and other interested parties. 
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Project Team 



Role 

Principal 

Reading Specialist 
Library-Media Specialist 
Teacher(s) 



Name 



Participating Staff 



Name 



Position 



o 
o 



rr 
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Assessing Reading instruction and Staff Development 



Data 

Completed Analyzed 



Reading and Staff Development Programs Survey 



Additional Assessment Activities 



Reading 



Staff 1. 
Development 



M. 
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Facilities Project Room/Space 




Larae room for group meetinas 




Equipment Television 




VCR 




Audio Cassette Recorder 




Access to copier 




Supplemental Equipment 




Supplemental Reading 
Materials 




Staff Development 




Supplemental Funds $ 
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Informing Parents and Community Members 



Activities Completed 

Parents 



Community 



Parents and 



Community 



Getting Started 
Considering SRP Options 
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Working with Yes No 

Other Schools 

Focus of the Collaboration 



Partners 



Goals 

1. 

2. 



Related Activities 



o 
o 



Working with Yes No 

Outside Experts 

Focus of the Collaboration 



Partners 



Goals Related Activities 

1. 

2. 



Collaborating through Yes No Telecommunications 1 . 
Telecommunications Technologies 2. 

Focus of the Collaboration 



Goals Related Activities 
1. 




2. 
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Reading and Staff Development 
Beainnina-of-Yea r Survey — (First Year) 



1 . Are you participating in the Strategic Reading Project this year? 

□ Yes, it is my year in the project. □ No, I am not participating this year. 



Please rate the quality of the following components of your school's reading program. 

Low 



2. Curriculum 

3. Instruction 

4. Assessment 

5. Alignment of curriculum, instruction, and assessment 

6. Instructional materials 

A. Basal series 

B. Literature and trade books 

C. Audio and video resources 

D. Computer software 

E. Library resources 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



■High 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



7. Please list strengths and weaknesses in the reading program that are not covered in 1 -6. 
Strengths 



Weaknesses 
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Please indicate your level of knowledge for the following reading strategies. 










Do not know 


low 






--High 


8. Prior knowledge 


0 


1 2 


O 

O 


4 


5 


9. Inference 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


10. Textstructure analysis 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


11. Word meaning 


0 


1 2 


0. 




0 


12. Metacognitjon 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Please indicate your sfi/cfenfs'levels of knowledge for the following reading strategies. 








Do not know 


low 






—High 


13. Prior knowledge 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


14. Inference 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 5. Text structure analysis 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


16. Word meaning 


0 


1 2 


3 


A 


C 
0 


17. Metacognition 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Please indicate your level of expertise for the following instructional strategies. 








Do not know 


low 






—High 


18. Direct instruction 


0 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


19. Guided practice 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


20. Modeling 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


21. Coaching 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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Please indicate your level of comfort with the following staff development activities. 








Do not know Low 








High 


22. Leading a discussion of successful 


0 1 2 


3 




4 


5 


instructional practices 












23. Leading a discussion of research 


0 1 2 


3 




4 


5 


on instruction 












24. Observing your colleagues' instruction 


0 1 2 


3 




4 


5 


25. Having colleagues observe 


0 1 2 


3 




4 


5 


your instruction 












26. Modeling instructional strategies 


0 1 2 


3 




4 


5 


for your colleagues 












27. Coaching your colleagues' use of 


0 1 2 


3 




4 


5 


instructional strategies 












Please rate the quality of the following components of your school's staff development program 


during the previous two years. 














Low 








-High 


28. Curriculun 


1 2 


3 


4 




5 


29. Activities 


1 2 


3 


4 




5 


30. Resources 


1 2 


3 


4 




5 


A. Staff developers 


1 2 


3 


4 




5 


B. Materials 


1 2 


3 


4 




5 


C. Financial resources 


1 2 


3 


4 




5 


31 . Please list additional strengths and weaknesses in the staff development program 






that are not covered in 28-30. 












Strengths 














Weaknesses 
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Beainnina-of-Year Survey (Year 2 and Later Years) 



1 . Are you participating in the Strategic Reading Project this year? 

□ Yes, it is my year in the project. □ No, I am not participating this year. 



Please rate the quality of the following components of your school's reading program. 



Low- 



2. Curriculum 

3. Instruction 

4. Assessment 

5. Alignment of curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment 

6. Instructional materials 

a. Basal series 

b. Literature and trade books 

c. Audio and video resources 

d. Computer software 

e. Library resources 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



-High 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



7. Please list the strengths and weaknesses in the reading program that are not covered in 1 -6. 
Strengths 



Weaknesses 
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Reading and Staff Development • Page 2 
Survey Beainnina-of-Year Survey (Year 2 and Later Years) 



Please indicate your level of knowledge for the following reading strategies. 

Do not know Low High 

8. Prior knowledge 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Inference 0 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Text structure analysis 0 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Word meaning 0 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Metacognition 0 1 2 3 4 5 



Please indicate your students level of knowledge for the following reading strategies. 

Do not know Low High 

13. Prior knowledge 0 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Inference 0 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Text structure analysis 0 1 2 3 4 5 

16. Word meaning 0 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Metacognition 0 1 2 3 4 5 



Please indicate your level of expertise for the following instructional strategies. 

Do not know Low High 

18. Direct instruction 0 1 2 3 4 5 

19. Guided practice 0 1 2 3 4 5 

20. Modeling 0 1 2 3 4 5 

21. Coaching 0 1 2 3 4 5 



Reading and Staff Development • Page 3 

Beainnina-Of-Year SU IVey (Year 2 and Later Years) 



Please indicate your level of comfort with the following staff development activities. 







Never Done Low-— 








--High 


22. 


Leading a discussion of successful 
instructionai practices 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


23. 


Leading a discussion of research 
on instruction 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


24. 


Observing your colleagues' instruction 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


25. 


Having colleagues observe 
your instruction 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


26. 


Modeling instructional strategies 
for your colleagues 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


27. 


Coaching your colleagues' use of 
instructional strategies 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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Reading and Staff Development 
End-of-Year Survey 



1 . Are you participating in the Strategic Reading Project this year? 

□ Yes, it is my year in the project. □ No, ! am not participating this year. 



Please rate the quality of the following components of your school's reading program. 



Low- 



2. Curriculum „ 

3. Instruction 

4. Assessment 

5. Alignment of curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment 

6. Instructional materials 

a. Basal series 

b. Literature and trade books 

c. Audio and video resources 

d. Computer software 

e. Library resources 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



-High 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



7. Please list the strengths and weaknesses in the reading program that are not covered in 1-6. 
Strengths 



Weaknesses 
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Please indicate your level of knowledge for the following reading strategies. 



Do not know Low- 



8. Prior knowledge 

9. Inference 

1 0. Text structure analysis 

11. Word meaning 

12. Metacognition 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



-High 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Please indicate your students level cf-knowledge for the following reading strategies. 



Do not know Low- 



13. Prior knowledge 

14. Inference 

15. Text structure analysis 

16. Word meaning 

17. Metacognition 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



-High 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Please indicate your level of expertise for the following instructional strategies. 



Do not know Low- 



18. Direct instruction 

19. Guided practice 

20. Modeling 

21. Coaching 



0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



-High 

5 
5 
5 
5 
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Please indicate your level of comfort with the following staff development activities. 

Never Done Low 



22. Leading a discussion of successful 
instructional practices 

23. Leading a discussion of research 
on instruction 

24. Observing your colleagues' instruction 

25. Having colleagues observe 
your instruction 

26. Modeling instructional strategies 
for your colleagues 

27. Coaching your colleagues' use of 
instructional strategies 



0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 



2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 



High 

4 5 



4 
4 

4 

4 



28. 1 st unit 

29. 2nd unit 

30. 3rd unit 

31 . Activities for: 

a. Building a Knowledge Base 

b. Observing Models and Examples 

c. Reflecting on Your Practice 

d. Changing Your Practice 

e. Gaining Expertise 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Please rate the quality of the following components of the Strategic Reading Project this year. 

Low High 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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32. Please list additional strengths and weaknesses in the Strategic Reading Project that are not covered 
in 28-31. 

Strengths 



Weaknesses O 

o 



Please indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with the following statements. 



33. My participation in the Strategic Reading 
Project this year has increased my knowledge 
of strategic reading and teaching. 

34. My participation in the Strategic Reading 
Project this year has improved how I teach 
reading. 

35. My students have become more strategic 
readers because I participated in the 
Strategic Reading Project this year. 



Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 

12 3 4 
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Year Planning Framework 



Project Team 
Participants 

Objectives 

Staff: 

Students: 



School: 



Year Planning Framework Page 2 

Units What When Coordinator(s) 

Units 1. 

2. 

3 d 

o 



Events 

Kick-Off 
Mid-Year 
Wrap-Up 
Others 



Supplemental SRP Activities 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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Parent and Community Activities 

What When Coordinator(s) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Summer Activities 

1 . Analysis of Evaluation Data 

2. Planning for Next Year 

3. Staff Development 



Strategic Reading Project 



Year Planning Framework • Page 4 



YEAR TIME 
LINE 


Units 


Events 


Sup. Staff 
Development 


Parent 
Community 


Summer 


August 






i 

! 




September 


i 

! ! 1 

< i l 




October 


: ! i 

: ! 

; ; i 

: ' 1 




November 


1 : : 

; ' i 




December 






January 




i i 

: 1 ! 

i- 1— ! 




February 




: S i 

: i 

i i 
: i 




March 


; j 




April 


1 i 
i 




May 


; ! I 

' ; j 




June 


i ■ 


— 


July 
August 


! i 

1 ! . ! 

i 

j 





o 
o 

I— 

7* 
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Unit Planning Framework 



Unit Coordinators 

Time Span 



o 

Q 



Building a Knowledge Base (2 weeks) 
Coordinator(s) 



Time Span 



Activities 


Time Span 


Location 


Materials 


Equipment 


1. 






Unit Essay 




2. 






Selected 
Readings: 




3. 










4. 
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Observing Models and Examples (1 week) 
Coordinator(s) 



Time Span 



Activities 


Time Span 


Location 


Materials 


Equipment 


1. 






Unitaudiotape 




2. 










3. 










4. 











Reflecting on Your Practice (1 week) 
Coordinator(s) 



Time Span 



Activities 


Time Span 


Location 


Materials 


Equipment 


1. 










2. 










3, 










4. 
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•mm! 

o 
o 



Changing Your Practice (2 weeks) 
Coordinator(s) 


Time Span 








Activities 


Time Span 


Location 


Materials 


Equipment 






1. 














2. 














3. 














4. 












Gaining Expertise (2 weeks) 
Coordinator(s) 


Time Span 








Activities 


Time Span 


Location 


Materials 


Equipment 






1. 














2. 














3. 














4. 
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Step 1: Priority Setting 

One of the easier ways to collect and analyze information on staff development priorities is to 
conduct a survey. The following format ties staff development priorities directly to areas in 
which schools can improve student learning and gives examples of such areas. This tie helps 
to link your long-range staff development plan to your students' educational well-being. 

There are four points to keep in mind when developing and conducting the survey and analyzing 
the survey data. 

1 . The survey is only as good as the areas for improvement listed on it. Thus, it is important 
to solicit suggestions for areas to include during the development process. However, too 
long a survey often leads to low return rates and less reliable information. 



2. A decision must be made about who will receive the survey. The format is set up for three 
groups: staff members, parents of students, and community members. You might want 
to distribute the survey to your students, but not to community members. If your 
community is large, the distribution, return, and analysis costs in time and dollars can grow 
quite large. You might decide to su rvey a sample of the community, but sampling can raise 
sticky questions about how representative the sample is, raising problems about the 
meaning of your data. 

3. When analyzing the data, it is always useful to look at the distributions of responses as well 
as at the average. Two items can have the same mean and very different distributions. 
For instance, suppose the average rating for the 40 staff members who responded to item 
1 (Reading abilities) and 2 (Citizenship) is 2.5 (see the Survey of Staff Development 
Priorities, p. 2 of module). The distribution of their responses for the two items could be: 



Rating 



Item 



Reading abilities 
Citizenship 



1 

(Low) 



0 

20 



20 
0 



20 
0 



4 

(High) 



0 

20 



The responses to the first item show some agreement on the rating while those responses 
to item 2 show two camps on the rating. In this example it might make sense to focus on 
the improvement of reading abilities because there is more consensus to build on. 

4. When you make public your analysis of the survey data, track the response in your school 
and community. The response is more information for developing your long-range plar . 
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Format for a Survey of Staff Development Priorities 

The information from this survey will help your school develop a long-range plan for staff development. Thank 
you for taking the time to complete it. 



Please check only one: 

□ I am a staff member. 

□ I am a parent of a student in your school. 

□ I am a community member. 



Rate how important it is for your school to help students make improvements in the following areas. 



Low- 



1. Reading abilities 

2. Citizenship 

3. Critical thinking 

4. Writing abilities 

5. Attitudes about learning 

6. Discipline 

7. Technology literacy 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



-High 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Other 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



If you gave a 4 rating to more than 2 of the areas, write your two highest priorities below. 
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Step 2: Context Scanning 

The feasibility of a long-range plan for staff development on the priorities identified by the survey 
depends on features of your school's context, how it presently is and how it will be over the next 
two or three years. These features can be divided into three groups: opportunities, challenges, 
and resources. For instance, your district might share one of your priorities or have a different set 
entirely. A shared priority is an opportunity that could be connected to additional resources. The 
lack of a shared priority is likely to be a challenge. On page 4 of this module is a matrix for scanning 
your school's contexts. 

Context Scanning Matrix (see following page) 

There are no simple and certain ways to collect information and use it to determine ratings and your 
reasons for your rating. One strategy worth trying proceeds in the following manner: 

1 . The team assigns ratings ( T, I, — , or ?) and notes reasons for them based on its collective 
knowledge. 

2. The team sets a time period for collecting more information and develops a list of sources 
to be pursued during the period. 

3. The information collection activities take place. 

4. The team meets again to share new information and revisit their ratings and reasons. 

The highest-rated priority (or priorities) becomes the focus of the long-range staff development 
plan. 



Step 3: Develop a Long-Range Staff Development Plan 

The team uses the Long-Range Planning Framework on page 5 of this module to develop a long- 
range staff development plan. 
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Context Scanning Matrix 



Ratings: 



T = Positive 



i = Negative 



- = Neutral 



? = Undetermined 



Priorities 
Contexts 



1: 

Rating/Reasons 



Rating/Reasons 



3: 

Rating/Reasons 



Rating/Reasons 



School District 



State Education 
System 



Parents 



Community 
Members 



Private Sector 



Public Sector 



Overall 
Rating/ 
Reasons 
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Long-Range Planning Framework 



Priority 



Goals 1. 

2. 
3. 



Opportunities 
to Seize 



o 
o 



Challenges 
to Meet 



Resources 
available/in 
short supply 



Staff 

Development 
Approach 



Year 1 



Year 2 



Year 3 
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SRP Activity Assessment Form 



Activity: 



Please rate the following characteristics of the activity (1 low — 4 high). 



1. Convenience 

2. Amount learned 

3. Usefulness 

4. Overall quality 



Strengths 



Suggestions for 
Improvement 



Low- 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



9:2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



-High 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Lesson and Lesson Plan Checklist 



STRATEGY 


1. 


2. 


When used? 

(before/during/after 
reading) 

Appropriate? 

(Yes/No/?) 






How used? 

(direct instruction/ 
guided practice/ 
independent 
practice) 

Appropriate? 

(Yes/No/?) 







Texts used? 

Appropriate? 

(Yes/No/?) 






Description of 
instruction 

Appropriate? 

(Yes/No/?) 


9 3 





o 
o 

r— 

7s 
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Strengths 



o 
o 



Suggested 
Improvements 



Overall Rating 



Unsuccessful . 
1 



.Successful 
4 
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Metacognitive Interview Form 



for Younger Students 



Select a reading passage that the student is able to read without difficulty. (The passage selected is likely to 
vary from student to student.) 

Explain to the student that you want him or her to show you how to read the passage. 



o 
o 



Questions 



1 . What should I do first? Should I do anything before I start to read? Show me how to do that. 



2. What should I do while I am reading? Show me how to do that. 



3. What should I do if I am having trouble understanding what i am reading? Show me how to do that. 



4. What should I do when I finish reading? 



5. Do I need to do anything else to really understand what I read? 
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Metacognitive Interview Form 



for Older Students 



Explain that the purpose of the interview is to understand better how the student views reading and how 
s/he reads so that you can teach reading better. 



Questions 

1 . What is reading in your view? How would you define reading? 

2. What is good reading? 



3. Do you use strategies when you read? (If NO, ask the student to describe what s/he does when reading 
and then stop. If yes, go to the next question.) 



4. What strategies do you use? How do you use them? 



5. Which strategies are your best reading strategies? 



6. Which strategies do you find the most difficult to use? Why? 



7. What else can you tell me that will help me understand how you view reading and how you read? 



iin 
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4 PART 



Strategic Reading and 
Teaching Units 



1 



UNIT 



Strategic Reading and 
Teaching: An Introduction 



95 



Unit Overview 



Contents: 

A Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 

B. Unit Essay 

Focus — Introduces Strategic Reading in an everyday 
situation 

1. What is the Interactive Definition of Reading? 

2. How Do I Teach Students to Become Strategic 
Readers? 

3. How Do I Plan and Implement Strategic Reading 
Instruction in My Classroom? 

Reflections — Answers questions you may have about 
how to integrate strategic reading into your classroom 

C. Annotated Bibliography 
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NIT OVERVIEW 



n this first unit of the Strategic Reading Project, we introduce you and your school to 
I the interactive model of reading and to a repertoire of research-based strategies to 
1 improve your students' reading achievement SRP contains six units of staff develop- 
ment for your school: an Overview unit on Strategic Reading and Teaching and five units 
on specific reading strategies: 1. Prior Knowledge, 2. Inferencing, 3. Text Structure, 4. 
Word Meaning, and 5. Metacognition. The basic purpose of SRP is to help you assess your present 
practice in light of recent research on reading. 

Unit 1, Strategic Reading and Teaching: An Introduction, answers three basic questions: 



1. What is the interactive definition of reading? 

2. How do I teach students to become strategic readers? 

3. How do I plan and implement strategic reading instruction in my classroom? 

Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 



The Strategic Reading Project is a long-term, school-based staff development program with five phases 
in each unit. 

In Phase 1, Building a Knowledge Base, you and your colleagues begin to read about and 
understand how recent rese? *h is changing traditional reading instruction. 

In Phase 2, Observing Models and Examples, you see and hear examples of strategic reading 
and instruction. These examples will help you clarify and elaborate what you are learning 
about the interactive definition of reading. 

In Phase 3, Reflecting on Your Practice, you begin to develop an individual plan for changing 
your current practice, using what you have read and your analysis of examples. 

In Phase 4, Changing Your Practice, you carry out your plan for change and evaluate how 
well it is working for you and your students. 

In Phase 5, Gaining Expertise, you and your colleagues focus on institutionalizing what you 
have learned about strategic reading, both in your own classrooms and throughout your 
school. 
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Phase 1 : Building a Knowledge Base 

Read the Unit 1 Essay. 

Consult the Annotated Bibliography and select one or two articles to read. 
Discuss the reading with other teachers. 
Before you read... 

• Write your definition of effective reading. Consider what makes someone a good reader 
and why. What skills or strategies are necessary for effective reading? Think about 
and write down what you think the interactive definition of reading is. 

• Think about and discuss how your reading instruction reflects your definition of effective 
reading. 

• Write any questions you have about the interactive definition of reading and reading 
instruction that you expect this unit to answer. 

After you read... 

• Compare what you read about the interactive definition of reading to the definitions you 
wrote before reading and to your current reading instruction. 

• Consider whether your questions were answered, what questions still need to be an- 
swered, and what new questions you have. 



Phase 2: Observing Models and Examples 

Listen to SRP audiotapes for Unit 1 . Discuss them with your colleagues. Sit in on a class- 
room demonstration (or watch a video) of strategic reading instruction. Discuss the 
questions below with colleagues. 

• How do the examples clarify and elaborate what you learned about reading and reading 
instruction? 

• How does what you learned help you understand the examples? 

• How can you apply the ideas in the examples in your classroom? What problems do 
you anticipate in trying to apply them? 

• How do the examples help you address problems you foresee in applying what you have 
learned? 

• How do your instructional materials (e.g., basals, trade books) enable you to apply what 
you have learned? What problems do they present? 
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Phase 3: Reflecting on Your Practice 

• Brainstorm what you would like to change about your reading instruction. If possible, 
share your list with a colleague. 

• Set goals for change by prioritizing your list according to importance. 

• Select three to five things you want to change right away. You may want to start with 
small changes (for example, before-reading instruction), or you may want to start with 
larger chunks (for example, unit planning). 

• Plan ways to involve your colleagues and your students in making these changes. 



Phase 4: Changing Your Practice 

• Plan ways for colleagues to coach your instruction by inviting your reading specialist or 
another teacher to observe your classroom. Identify three or -our things you want the 
observer to pay attention to. 

• Coach yourself by recording one of your reading lessons and analyzing how well it re- 
flects your goals for change. 

• Ask a colleague to critique your lesson plans. 

• Talk about your successes, temporary setbacks, and problems with colleagues. 

• Conduct discussions with your students on the new ways you are teaching reading. 



Phase 5: Gaining Expertise 

To strengthen your practice... 

• Continue self-reflection, reading, observing examples, and getting feedback from col- 
leagues and students on what you are doing well and what is still a problem. 

To share your ideas with others... 

• Plan inservices or presentations for other educators, parents, and community people to 
demonstrate the interactive defintion of reading and strategic reading instruction. These 
inservices can be held in your local school, in your district, at a professional conference, 
or at an educational convention. In addition to traditional presentations, you might con- 
sider making videotapes and audiotapes, creating and sharing lesson and unit plans, 
participating in video conferences, writing tips for teachers or parents, and so on. 
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Preschoolers, before' they actually learn to read, respect and admire the "mysteries" of 
reading. Through modeling — older children or adults reading to them — they learn 
early on that the numerous printed symbols on a page hold a unique message for those 
who know how to read. As a result of this modeling, young children practice or 
"mirror" the activity of reading, assigning their own meanings to words, sentences, 
paragraphs, and pages, and using their knowledge and robust imaginations as the bases fur reading 
their books. 

When asked about the meaning of a book they are "reading, " these youngsters are not at a loss 
with a sensible response. With an air of confidence, they construct meaning all by themselves, often 
looking at pictures, remembering what someone said to them about the book or read to them from 
the book, and then simply weaving their fragile yarn from those bits of knowledge. Often, a child 
in this situation w W even tailor the "story" to the circumstances, changing and adapting the 
meaning as it suits ais or her purposes, Without any formal instruction in reading, children are 
able to make the connection between whatever information , real or made up, is available and what 
they already know. 

Consider the following in which a child uses illustrations, information that she remembers 
from previous readings by others, and her experiences to tell the story of Little Red Riding Hood. 

During reading time in a Head Start class, the children were given the opportunity to select 
their favorite book to "read." Maria selected "Litde Red Riding Hood." She read the story 
aloud like so. 

(points to picture) 

There was this litde girl and her name was Litde Red Riding Hood because she always 
wears a red coat and a big red hat on her head. She is the same size as my sister. 

(turns page) 

She had a grandma who lived on the other side of the park. Her grandma is sick so 
her mommy made Na-Na some chocolate chip cookies and told her to take them to 
Na-Na's house. Litde Red Riding Hood knows that the shortest way to Na-Na's house 
is through the park. But her mommy says that she shouldn't go through the park 
herself 'cause bad people hang out there. I saw some bad people on TV; they hurt 
people and take their money. 

(turns to next page and looks at picture) 

But Little Red Riding Hood did not listen to mommy and she went through the park 
anyway. There was this big ugly wolf waiting to hurt her and gobble up her cookies. 
Then the wolf ate the grandma, and she was mad. Then daddy came and saved Litde 
Red Riding Hood from the wolf. 



When compared to the real text, Maria's story is out of sequence and has different details. 
Yet, what Maria did in this example is probably closer to real reading than most of what traditional 
instruction will later teach her about the reading process. Traditional reading instruction will teach 
her to search through texts, hunting for the author's meaning and often overlooking her own 
knowledge and experience. She will be asked to repeat what the text says to show understanding or 
comprehension. Eventually, her reading" achievement will be measured by how she answers 
standardized test questions that ask for detail-level responses to literal questions. 

By fourth grade, many students like Maria will begin to experience reading failures because 
they do not understand their own roles in making meaning from text These youngsters, when asked 
to explain what good reading is, offer such answers as "saying words correctly," "reading out loud 
with no mistakes," "explaining what the author meant," or "giving the right answer." 




What is the Interactive Definition of Reading? 

The Traditional Approach to Reading 

In traditional reading instruction, students are taught early to recognize and decode printed sym- 
bols and then to accurately interpret the meaning intended by the author of these symbols. Having 
mastered these word recognition skills, students often spend much of their comprehension time 
hunting for the word or sentence that specifically answers their teacher's or the textbook's ques- 
tions. In addition, students are usually taught a multitude of discrete skills to use when hunting for 
the author's meaning in the text. Students learn that skills such as heating information, determining 
the main idea, ascertaining sequence, and identifying cause and effect can help them find the author's 
meaning. These skills are further divided into subskills, such as skimming and scanning, and using 
the dictionary and table of contents. 

While these are all important skills in reading, they are often taught in isolation from authen- 
tic text, and students are rarely taught how and when to use them. Instead, texts such as basal 
readers and worksheets with constructed (i.e., "made up") paragraphs are used to help students 
learn and apply a discrete skill. Consequently, students learn that reading is an isolated and frag- 
mented process of learning a word or skill and then practicing it in highly structured situations. 

tZ Challenges From Research 

2 Recent research, however, shows that traditional reading instruction is based on two alternative 

P conceptions. The first is that reading is finding the author's meaning in text. The second is that 
the reading process is made up of discrete skills for finding the meaning. Instead, we now know 
that fluent readers, much like Maria the preschooler, interact with text to construct meaning, stra- 
tegically linking what they know to information in the text. In fact, recent research has led to a 
redefinition of the reading process. 

TI ~. redefinition of reading began in the early 1970s as researchers developed and applied 
new investigative techniques to the reading process. The techniques enabled them to study the 
mind's roles in reading and the factors that influence those roles. Since then, literally thousands of 
researchers have conducted thousands of experiments on how the human brain organizes and 
structures information. These researchers demonstrated that readers use their pre-existing 
knowledge to construct meaning beyond what the text says. Moreover, there has been extensive 
documentation of the wide number and variety of strategies that effective readers use to facilitate 
their comprehension of text. 



What We Know About Reading From Research 

1 . Reading is a process of constmclingmeaningin which the reader connects information in 
the text to what he or she knows. 

2. To construct meaning, the reader actively interacts with the text and the context (in- 
cluding the task or purpose of reading). 

3. The reader uses a repertoire of strategies to understand the information in the text and to 
connect it to what he or she knows. 

4. The reader is aware of his or her repertoire of strategies and is in control of how he or 
she uses those strategies to construct meaning. 
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5. The reader uses these strategies not only during, but before and after reading the text. 

6. While using the strategies, the reader stops to reflectory what has been read, thinks ahead to 
what will be read, and knows when to resume reading. 

In summary, when we say reading is an interactive process, we mean that the reader actively 
and purposefully constructs meaning from text, connects that meaning to his or her own knowl- 
edge and experience, and uses a repertoire of flexible, non-discrete, and holistic strategies as he 
or she reads. Like Maria, effective readers use what they know and already understand to make 
sense of what they read. 



Reading is an Interactive Process 



To read for comprehension means that readers must actively in teract with the texts they read. This 
is not a passive, random, and undirected process. Instead, readers must learn to orchestrate and 
control what they do and how they think as they read. They also must learn to adjust this process 
to their purpose for reading. For example, reading for pleasure is very different from reading for 
information. Also, reading a text about something we know a great deal about is different than 
reading about something unfamiliar, m each instance, however, the purpose of reading is under- 
standing or comprehension. Indeed, whenever we read, three factors are important: 1) what the 
text is and how it is organized; 2) the task or purpose we have for reading; and 3) our knowledge and 
experience with the subject of the text. Our prior knowledge and experiences are always interacting 
with the characteristics of the text and purpose for reading to help us construct meaning (see Figure 
1). 

FIGURE 1 



Reader 



Text 



Purpose/ 
Context 
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The Role of the Reader 

Looking "inside" the reading process, four primary reader characteristics play roles in the inter- 
action: 1) purposes and goals; 2) knowledge and experience; 3) use of reading strategies; and 4) 
feelings and attitudes about reading. Although the basic purpose for reading is to obtain and make 
sense of the information in the text, readers also have more specific goals and purposes which affect 
the reading process. We know that a student who is reading a biography of Abraham Lincoln for 
pleasure will read it differently than another who is required to read it for a course on the Civil 
War. We also know that a reader's knowledge and experience affect the reading process as well. 
For instance, before reading a biography of Lincoln, a student who knows a great deal about 
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Abraham Lincoln will connect that knowledge to the information in the biography more easily than 
a student who has limited knowledge about Lincoln. Similarly, a student who knows and uses read- 
ing strategies will make better connections between his or her knowledge of Lincoln and the 
information about him in the text than will a student who does not use reading strategies. Finally, 
a student's attitudes and feelings about being a reader, reading, and the topic to be read affect the 
reading process. For instance, a student who likes to read and is excited about learning more about 
the Civil War is likely to put more effort into reading about this subject than a student for whom 
reading is a chore and for whom the topic is uninteresting. 



• 



The Characteristics of Text 

Text and its structure are also important factors in the reading process. At least four elemer ts affect 
huw readers will interact with text: (1) the genre or types of text; (2) text structure; (3) the in- 
formation load; and (4) presentation. 

Types of Text 

In the typical classroom, students will generally encounter two basic types of texts: narrative 
and expository. At times, the two types may overlap. That is, the text may be written in narrative 
form, but its content may be expository. Narrative text usually deals with storytelling; stories may 
be fictional or nonfictional. Components of a narrative text generally follow a pattern or story 
grammar that includes characters, setting, problems, a conclusion, and a theme. In contrast, ex- 
pository text primarily deals with facts and information, features found in content area subjects 
such as science, social studies, and history, as well as in newspapers and magazines or other infor- 
mational publications. 



Text Structure 

The text structure is the manner in which information is organized or structured. Unlike 
narrative text, which has one particular story pattern or structure, expository text has several. These 
include cause and effect, compare and contrast, problem and solution, and question and answer. 
The degree to which a reader is able to understand and mentally internalize the information in 
expository text depends on which structure is used, the level of difficulty, and the reader's prior 
knowledge. Expository text is usually more difficult for students because structures vary and stu- 
dents cannot, as in narrative text, easily determine how to use the organization of the text to obtain 
the information they are seeking. Moreover, students are usually more familiar with story or 
narrative text structures. 



Information Load 

The information load, or how many facts a text contains, is another element of text and af- 
fects how the reader interacts with it. For example, a biography of Lincoln is likely to contain a 
great deal of detailed information about Lincoln's life as a young boy, his education, his career as 
a lawyer, his rise to political power, the debates with Stephen A. Douglas, and his Presidency, in- 
cluding the Civil War. If the text also includes details about Mrs. Lincoln, their children, andjohn 
Wilkes Booth, and if it covers the Civil War battle by battle, then the information load may be too 
cumbersome and difficult for a typical elementary school student to absorb and comprehend. 
However, an experienced reader may find the information load comfortable an^, perhaps, enter- 
taining. 
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Text Presentation 

Presentation refers to the quality of text, and deals with elements such as the size of the print, 
the existence of chapters and subheadings, the use of highlighted or italicized information, the 
inclusion of charts, graphs, diagrams, and illustrations, and the explicitness or implicitness of the 
information presented. These elements help readers to understand how the author is organizing 
information and ideas in the text. 

The Purpose or Context 

Why some ne is reading and the context in which they are reading contribute significantly to the 
interaction between the reader and the text. Both the task and the reading environment are, there- 
fore, important features of the reading context. 

Task 

The task is closely related to the purpose or the reason for reading. Is it recreational reading 
or is it required reading? For example, an adult, who is a "history bufF will read the biography of 
Lincoln for the pure pleasure of adding to his or her knowledge, whereas a student reading it as part 
of a course requirement probably has an entirely different reason — that of gaining specific informa- 
tion for a specific purpose. In the case of the student, the teacher establishes the task: reading the 
biography of Lincoln. The purpose is to learn facts and other important information for a history 
class. For some students, however, reading historical material may have a dual purpose. Like adults, 
they may be reading for enjoyment as well as to fulfill school tasks. Task, or purpose for reading, also 
helps determine how readers demonstrate accomplishment. Those reading for in dividual enjoyment 
and personal knowledge might simply share interesting, unusual, or little-known facts about Lincoln 
with friends or colleagues. Students, however, might be required to take an oral or written examina- 
tion to indicate comprehension of the text. 

The Reading Environment 

Environment includes the setting or the place where reading is taking place. Usually this 
environment is directly related to the reader's purpose or task. Recreational reading may take place 
at home, in bed, sitting in a comfortable chair, or riding on a bus or train. In contrast, school- 
oriented reading is usually done in a study hall, a classroom, the library, or some other place con- 
ducive to studying. The mood, tone, and atmosphere are a particularly important part of a 
classroom environment. If the mood and tone are non-threatening, the students feel free to take 
risks, to explore, to question, and to make mistakes. Optimum reading environments also provide 
students with a sense of efficacy. They can take control of assigned tasks, monitoring how they read 
and understand, as well as what they learn. In this environment, students feel secure, academically 
able, and empowered. 



Reading is a Strategic Process 

Reading is interactive, but it is also strategic. What does it mean to be strategic about reading? To 
be strategic means to use strategies, or self-conscious plans, to construct meaning and, therefore, 
comprehend text. A strategy is a plan or a "blueprint* that effective readers are able to initiate, 
apply, adapt, and utilize when they read. As important as knowing what strategies to use, is knowing 
when and how to use them. When readers have control of these processes, they are strategic. 

In using the strategic process, the reader applies holistic methods, drawing upon his or her 
prior knowledge, past and present experiences, and reasoning abilities. The reader also monitors 
what is going on during the reading process, as well as controls what is happening. In other words, 
the reader decides the what, where, why, and howoi the reading process. Although some students 
seem to learn strategies on their own, all students can use them if they are taught. 

Good readers have a repertoire of strategies that they select and adapt to their purposes and 
the texts they read. They also use fix-up strategies when they have problems comprehending. 
These strategies are manifestations of cognitive or learning processes. Thus, a lot of strategic 
behavior goes on inside their minds, not on a piece of paper. Yet, we know that in traditional in- 
struction, students often learn to answer literal questions about a text using paper and pencil. 
When students are taught to apply strategies to a text, however, they learn to think, constructing 
meaning as they go. 

Strategies in SRP 

In the Strategic Reading Project, teachers study and learn to teach their students how to use spe- 
cific reading strategies. These strategies are important for all students, but they are particularly 
important to teach low-achieving students, who often do not employ effective means to interact 
with textual materials. Units 2 through 6 cover the following strategies: prior knowledge, 
inferencing, text structure, word meaning, and metacognition. 

Prior knowledge is thinking about what you know to help you understand what you are reading. 
This strategy accepts and values what students already know and their own experiences, particularly 
their culture. 

Inferencing depends on prior knowledge and is essentially using what you know to "fill in 
blanks" or missing information in what you read. Students are often frustrated if a text has in- 
complete information or ideas. Teaching them to make inferences helps them fill in the gaps. 

Text structure helps students understand how different types of text are organized. This 
knowledge of text structure provides students with a mental frame (or outline) for categorizing 
and processing what they read, particularly when it is new knowledge. 

Word meaning is a special case of prior knowledge in which readers use what they know to 
figure out unfamiliar words and learn new concepts. 

Metacognition is thinking about your own thinking in order to regulate learning and to 
overcome temporary setbacks in understanding. Metacognitive readers control how they interact 
with text, planning for and monitoring their use of strategies throughout the reading process. 
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Strategy use in Reading 

Students' use of strategies is neither automatic nor procedural. And when they practice using 
these strategies, they do not use a rote set of steps to help them do it "right." Instead, students learn 
to use the sttategies recursively in phases in a stop-start fashion before, during, and a/terreading. 

Before they actually begin to read, effective readers engage in a variety of preparation processes. 
They set goals and purposes for reading. They preview the text to predict what they will learn and to 
speculate on how the text is structured. They activate their prior knowledge and begin a thinking 
process that will be sustained throughout reading. In contrast, poor readers often just start on page 
1 and read until they finish or give up. 

Dunngreading, good readers attend actively to new content and ideas. This is not a passive 
phase in which readers merely take in information. Good readers check predictions, compare 
new information to what they already know and what they previously read, organize information, 
and ask questions as they continue reading. 

A/terreading, mature readers summarize and integrate information, assess their own learn- 
ing, reflect on and apply what they have learned, and plan for new learning. 

Throughout every phase, good readers mentally stop and start again. This reflection, changing 
plans, looking ahead, and checking predictions are all examples of stop-start processes. 

These recursive processes make strategic readers very different from readers who rely on 
skills a! )ne to read and comprehend text. 
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Strategies vs. Skills 

What is the difference between strategies and skills? In traditional reading instruction, students 
often learn skills such as finding the main idea. However, being strategic is very different from 
being skilled. Skills are operations, generally learned through repetition and practice and usually 
reinforced with drill sheets and workbooks. For example, skills such as distinguishing a prefix from a 
suffix, and differentiating between a fact and an opinion, are commonly taught in classroom reading les- 
sons. Typically, in these skills lessons, students are asked to demonstrate their knowledge of the skill 
rather than their understanding of the text. 

For example, given the task of differentiating between a fact and an opinion: "I think the United 
States is the richest country in the world," students typically look for certain clues or signal words or 
phrases, such as U I believe, think, or feel;" or descriptive words such as prettiest, tallest, smartest, richest, and 
mark the statement on their paper "F" (fact) or "O" (opinion) ac irdingly. Through skill drill and 
practice, they have been taught whatto look for, but often not whyor how. Thus, their comprehen- 
sion is limited to word-level knowledge and, therefore, is not focused on the full text. In contrast, 
when students are strategic, they use their prior knowledge and reasoning. They ask questions, such 
as: Could this statement be proven and if so, how? Wiat have I read, heard, or seen that leads me to think this 
statement is not true ? 

Being strategic is knowing when to use a skill, when not to use it, and why it is important to 
the reading task. Effective readers have a repertoire of strategies that they select and adapt to their 
purposes and to the texts they encounter. They also use fix-up sU'ategies when they have problems 
comprehending. Furthermore, strategic reading is like problem solving and decision making; it is a 
process rather than an achievemen t and it is learned, not practiced. Because readers control their 
use of strategies, being strategic empowers students, increasing their feelings of self-worth and their 
academic motivation. As a result, strategic readers generally have good feelings about themselves 
and their abilities. Strategic readers also know they will experience comprehension difficulties, and 
even failure, at times, but ?je confident that they have the resources to overcome them. Strategic 
readers believe that will; appropriate effort, they can master most reading tasks. 
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In summary, effective readers understand that reading is an interactive and strategic process. 
They construct meaning from texts by bringing their prior knowledge to bear throughout all phases 
of reading. Additionally, effective readers use strategies flexibly and selectively for the array of texts 
they encounter and the diverse purposes they have for reading. Finally, strategic readers know 
when and how to use skills, and why they are using them. 




How Do I Teach Students to Become Strategic 
Readers? 

What we now know about reading has implications for how we teach reading. Classrooms that teach 
students to be strategic readers will look different from traditional reading classrooms. As a reading 
teacher, you will probably find yourself reevaluating your instructional approaches; that is, how you 
select and use textbooks; how you organize your classroom and interact with students; and finally, 
how you sequence instruction and develop lesson plans. 

Reevaluating Your Selection and Use of Textbooks 

Traditional reading approaches have focused narrowly on nonauthentic texts; that is, isolated para- 
graphs and other small pieces of text that do not tell a complete story or convey a complete meaning. 
In a strategic learning environment, students should be immersed in real and meaningful texts. For 
the teacher, this will mean using texts in a different way. Instead of focusing instruction on insuffi- 
cient texts, teachers should think about using whole stories or chapters. When forced to use 
traditional texts, such as basals, teachers may want to help students thin k through what the larger text 
may be about and what questions emerge because the text is so incomplete. For the most part, how- 
ever, teachers may find themselves selecting totally different texts and using traditional texts in 
nontraditional ways. 

Reevaluating How Your Classroom Is Organized 

As a teacher, you know that your actions and talk have an enormous effect on what students do and 
believe about the reading process. Once they come to school, most students construct their un- 
derstanding of what reading is all about largely from what goes on in classrooms. Thus, if they are 
given mostly traditional seatwork tasks, students may think of reading as a way to answer questions 
quickly rather than as a process for learning or enjoyment. If classroom tasks ask questions only 
about the details of text, students will find it difficult to focus on and construct meaning for the 
whole. And if you, as a teacher, assume sole authority in the classroom, students will assume a pas- 
sive role in their own learning. Thus, we know that if students are to become active, independent 
thinkers and readers, you will need to become a model, coach, and collaborator with your students. 

In a collaborative classroom environment, the teacher guides student learning and models 
the use of strategies for students. Reading instruction itself L >^refore strategic, with the teacher 
drawing from a repertoire of instructional strategies, such as direct instruction, modeling, explain- 
ing, discussion, coaching, facilitating, and encouraging cooperation and collaboration among 
students. However, student learning is also strategic. Student-teacher interactions are two-way, 
with information, ideas, and direction flowing back and forth between the two. These are not 
typical classrooms; they are busy and sometimes noisy environments. Both questions and answers 
go back and forth: teacher to student, as well as student to student 

This two-way interaction has implications for how students are grouped for instruction. Tradi- 
tionally, in reading, students are assigned to groups by ability (as measured by standardized test 
scores) . Typically, these groups establish levels of expectations about what and how students read. 
Low groups are not given high-level texts or tasks, nor are they asked to answer high-level questions 
about what they read. 
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In a strategic reading classroom, teachers may want to challenge these notions about grouping 
students. Regardless of the ability level of students, learning tasks should include activities and discus- 
sions that encourage questions, from both teacher and students, that go beyond the literal level of 
w why, who, what, where, and how." In addition, plans should include the use of reading materials 
other than the basal reader for all groups. And, finally, even when students are homogeneously 
grouped for primary instruction in reading, at other times they should be heterogeneously grouped 
for other reading-based tasks and discussions. 



Example: "Strategic" Reading Instruction 

Teacher's comments: Today we are going to read about one of our better-known presi- 
dents. He was a very unique man. He was president at a time when our country was 
going through some difficult times. In fact, we were at war, but not with another country. 
Does anyone have an idea of the person I am talking about? (Question encourages stu- 
dents to engage in "before-reading" activity by activating their prior knowledge.) We are I 
going to discover why and how this president created a place for himself in history. What ! 
was taking place during his term as president and why? What led to these events? 

Teacher's instructions: As you read the text, see if you can determine what made this man 
so different, or if he was, indeed, different and unusual from our other presidents. (The 
use of the compare/contrast text structure is a good "during-reading" activity.) 

Text Excerpt: Abraham Lincoln, the 1 6th President of the United States, was born in 1 809 
in a log cabin in Kentucky. His family were pioneers. They lived in the backwoods; there- 
fore, there were no schools for Lincoln to attend. However, he had a great desire to learn, 
so he taught himself how to read and write... 

Teacher's questions: j 

What kind of living conditions do you think existed during the time Lincoln was a young j 

boy? What clues or information led you to that conclusion? What kind of a person, or what i 

character traits did Lincoln have that made him want an education? How do you think i 

these traits helped him to make some of the difficult decisions he had to make later in his I 
life and career? Name three things that you admire, dislike, or agree or disagree with 

about Lincoln. (Reflecting and summarizing after reading.) ! 



Note that the teacher's questions move beyond a literal analysis of the text and ask the 
students to engage in higher-level thinking about Lincoln. The teacher serves as a "coach," 
moving the students far beyond what they already know and what the text says. 



Reevaluating How You Sequence Instruction 



Reading instruction needs to reflect two important characteristics of the reading process: 1 ) Reading occurs in phases, 
before, during, and a/terreading and 2) reading is a stop-start process that is recursive. However, in traditional reading 
classrooms, we tend to focus most of our attention on the duringrcading phase and to neglect the beforeand 0/terphases 
or skip them altogether. Why? One reason is time. As teachers, we do not think we will have time to cover required 
con tent if students must spend time preparing to read or reflecting on what they have read. 

Yet, research has established that students are more likely to learn and remember new information if they 
(a) have the chance to activate what they already know, ask questions, and acquaint themselves with unfamiliar 
vocabulary words and concepts before they read and (b) have time to summarize and integrate what they have read after 
they read. Teachers who do spend time in the beforeand a/ferphases of reading are often amazed at their students 1 in- 
creased motivation and how well they learn and understand new material. Indeed, some teachers point out that the 
more time they spend helping students prepare to read, the less time they need to spend on the during-reading phase. 

Thus, strategic instruction involves more than increased time; it is rather a redistribution of time available, 
focusing students on more quality interactions with the teacher and the text, both before and after reading. (See 
Example on following page.) 
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Example 

Classroom A 

The reading lesson is "The Pyramids." Most of the students look at the title, which seems 
totally irrelevant to them and, therefore, uninteresting. They follow the teacher's direc- 
tions to read the selection and answer the comprehension questions at the end. Some, 
"muddle" through the text; some pretend to read; yet others turn directly to the questions, 
start flipping back through the pages, looking for answers. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing period, when asked what they learned about pyramids, only a couple of students 
attempt to answer. 

Classroom B 

Same topic: 'The Pyramids." Teacher asks questions such as, "What is a pyramid? What 
shape is it? Can the class find an example of one in their math book? What makes it so 
different from other shapes? What kinds of things are shaped like a pyramid? What 
movies have they seen that have pyramids ir *hem?" After delving into their prior knowl- 
edge and discussing what they already ' nc-.v about this subject, the students eagerly 
read the tt x to discover new information and confirm their knowledge. As they read, 
they are silently and, perhaps, orally asking new questions, reaffirming their earlier specu- 
lations about pyramids, and making conclusions about what they are reading. After read- 
ing, when the teacher asks what they have learned, a spirited discussion takes place, 
with students impatiently waiting their turn to share information and knowledge. 
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How Do [ Plan and Implement Strategic 
Reading Instruction in My Classroom? 

Teach Strategies Not Skills 

To help students become more effective readers, we should shift from teaching isolated, basic skills 
to teaching interrelated strategies. Skills are external activities, focused on the text set before the 
student, not on the student thinking. Examples of skills are findir. -he main idea, distinguishing/act 
from opinion, and remembering details. In contrast, strategies are internal activities, such as using 
prio r knowledge and inferencing. Teachers must attend to students* thinking processes when they 
teach .strategies. The goal is to help students develop their own repertoire of strategies which they 
can use flexibly to construct meaning and to deal with problems they encounter in real text. 
Students thus develop a "conceptual home" for basic skills; they embed those skills in a broader 
mental map which they activate when they read. 

Why is it important to teach strategies? It is true that a few students discover strategies on 
their own. But m jst do not, so they need to be taught. Research strongly indicates that most stu- 
dents need explicit instruction on what a strategy is, how to use it, why it is helpful, and when and 
where to use it. Without this knowledge, many students do not transfer or apply strategies to other 
reading situations and are not likely to become independent readers. 

Although SRP emphasizes learning strategies rather than learning content, students always 
learn the strategies with authentic content. Students cannotlearn strategies in isolation, apart from 
content. Students need something to apply the strategy to, so that they can see why it's important, 
where it works, and how it works before, during, and after reading. 

Teachers first provide students with explicit instruction on a strategy and model how to use 
it. For example, if the teacher wants a group of urban students to learn how to "tap into" their 
prior knowledge about farm life, even though most have never even visited a farm, she or he would 
model "how to" by thinking out loud, allowing the students to see and hear his or her own thin king 
process. The teacher would inform the class of the purpose and benefits of using information and 
knowledge they already possess to help them find out new information. 



Example 

Teacher: I am going to read a story about a boy who lives on a farm and the problems 
he had. Now I have never lived on a farm, but I have ^een plenty of movies and TV shows 
about farm life. I know that there are advantages and disadvantages to living on a farm 
(she or he would state examples of these). I also know that oeople who live on farms 
have animals that I could not have here in the city. I also kn. that farms need a great 
deal of land; therefore, the houses are not close together like houses here in the city. 



The teacher would continue modeling by reading a part of the selection, stopping to explain 
to the class how she or he is making mental connections from what is happening to what is already 
known. As instruction proceeds, this structure provided by the teacher gradually decreases, so that 
students come to use the strategies independently, 

Students do not immediately understand what it means to be strategic. Thus, the process of 
helping them learn strategies from direct instruction almost always takes a long time. But eventu- 



ally, they learn how strategies work together in a variety of expository and narrative texts. In time, 
students also learn how these strategies can be applied to writing, to oral communication, and in 
mathematical, as well as everyday, problem solving. Students also develop positive attitudes about 
using strategies and a willingness to take risks as they try them out. 

Promote Student Independence 

Many researchers have urged teachers to give careful thought to the amount of support they give 
students. The Gradual Release of Responsibility Model in Figure 2 depicts graphically the idea of 
balanced support, that is, offering just enough support to ensure that students learn and grow 
toward independence. Initially, teachers assume full control of student learning, then students 
and teachers share responsibility, and finally full responsibility is transferred to students. 

SRP suggests using a cycle of instruction that reflects the Gradual Release of Responsibility 
Model, a model developed by Pearson and Gallagher. As you can see in Figure 2, the model begins 
with teacher modeling and gradually moves the student through guided practice that results in 
the student assuming responsibility for practice or application of what has beeen learned. 



FIGURE 2 



The Gradual Release of Responsibility 
Model of Instruction 
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From P.O. Pearson and M.C. Gallagher, The Instruction of Reading Comprehension," 
Contemporary Educational Psychology, 8, 1983. 




In your teaching, you can convert the Pearson and Gallagher model into a cycle of instruc- 
tion that will help you apply the model in your classroom. The cycle, including the instructional 
roles emphasized in each phase, is shown in Figure 3. Note that the cycle is used here as a frame- 
work for teaching reading strategies, but is useful for other arenas of learning as well. 



Figure 3 
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Phase 1: 
Planning 


Develop long-range plans for teaching a 
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Planner 
Assessor 


Phase 2: 
Introducing the 
Strategy 


Teach students what the strategy is, why it is 
useful, and how and when to use it. 


Provider of information 

Model 

Assessor 


Phase 3: 
Guided Practice 


Give students opportunities to practice using 
the strategy with authentic text. 


Model 
Coach 
Assessor 


Phaser- 
Independent 
practice in 
familiar contexts 


Give students opportunities to practice the 
strategy with a variety of familiar texts L> 
promote independence. 


Facilitator 

Collaborator 

Assessor 


Phase 5: 
Independent 
practice in un- 
familiar contexts 


Give students opportunities to practice the 
strategy with a variety of texts, increasingly 
different from texts they have already used, 
to promote independence. 


Facilitator 

Model 

Coach 

Collaborator 

Assessor 



Phase 1 — Planning 

Planning is the first phase of the cycle. Thoughtful, extensive planning is critical so that you can maintain an instruc- 
tional focus as well as flexibility to respond spontaneously to students' unanticipated needs and responses. Lesson plans 
and units become dynamic guides that you fully expect to modify'. Planning also extends beyond weekly or daily lesson 
planning, since you are addressing long-term goals. Lessons are not isolated from each other, but are variations of what's 
been taught before. 

Consider the following example of planning that could be used to teach text structure to a class of sixth graders. In 
this instance, the text structure is compare/contrast . The students, seemingly, have a difficult time reading and understand- 
ing expository text. According to many of them, there are too many facts to remember and too much information to learn. 
Therefore, the teacher plans an instructional unit with two goals in mind: (1) to have the students learn the content dic- 
tated by the curriculum and (2) to teach the students a leaning strategy that will help them accomplish the first goal with 
obvious success. 
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Example 

Subject: Social Studies 

Unit: Learning about other cultures 

Objective: To teach students how to use text structure as a strategy and the element of com- 
pare and contrasts expository text to aid in learning, understanding, organizing, 
and remembering new information 

Objective: To provide instructional techniques and activities that will give students an op- 
portunity to practice and apply the strategy 

Objective: To develop knowledge and understanding of the Japanese people and their 
culture 

Objective: To teach students to transfer their knowledge and strategies to other learning 
situations and subjects 

Instructional Activities: 

Use direct instruction to introduce and identify the strategy. 

Model the strategy using techniques such as "think aloud." Have students ask 
questions about "think aloud" to clarify their understanding of the strategy. 

Have the students work in small groups to practice the strategy with a familiar 
text selection. 

I Have the students use the strategy with a required text selection (either individu- 

' ally or in groups). 

| Chapters to be covered: 

The people 



The family structure 

Education 

Government 

Economy 

Religion 

Cultural aspects 



Evaluation: Assess how well the students can apply the strategy by assigning a similar ac- 
tivity in their science book or other materials. Assess knowledge gained about 
the Japanese culture, how it is like and unlike that of the United States (discus- 
sions, reports, written tests.) 



In planning a learning task, four important factors must be considered because they directly 
influence learning. These factors are: (1) the topic, (2) characteristics of the text, (3) character- 
istics of your students and the tasks they will perform, and (4) the context of your classroom. These 
factors should be taken into account regardless of whether you are planning for a day, a week, or 
for a unit that will take several weeks to complete. The order in which these factors are addressed 
is not important. However, using them as a criteria for setting your objectives is essential. 

Topic 

In SRP, the topic will be whatever strategy you are teaching (embedded in content, of course). 
You need to think about why, how, and under what conditions good readers use the strategy. The 
sixth grade teacher , in the example, knows that one of the strategies effective readers use with exposi- 
tory text is to, first, take a survey of the purpose and task — what has to be learned, why it is necessary 
to learn it, and how one goes about learning it. Good readers look at the way in which expository text 
is set up or organized to determine how this organization can be used to help them accomplish the 
task: in other words, the kind of information in the text, the amount or volume, and the manner in 
which the information is written or presented. The teacher determines that the text structure, com- 
pare/contrast, would be an effective way to help students "get a handle on" how to deal with learning 
new information. Why compare/ contrast? Because this strategy allows the students a "base of opera- 
tions" from which to start. They can use their prior knowledge of Japan as well as of their own coun- 
try, and compare the two. 

Text 

Texts should be selected in light of how they will hdp your students learn the strategy. They 
should be authentic and easy enough so that students can concentrate on the learning strategy, 
but difficult enough so that they can learn to deal with comprehension problems. Unlike some 
basal texts or trade books that are written with a high-interest, low-ability focus, most expository 
text is written at the expected reading level of the grade for which it is intended. For example, a 
sixth grade social studies book will be written using the vocabulary, sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture, print size, and concepts that would be expected at that level. In reality, individual teachers 
seldom get the opportunity to personally select the text that would accommodate the ability levels 
of their students. Because the available text must be used, the teacher should, within that text, 
select the chapter or lesson that best lends itself to the teaching of a particular strategy. 

Students 

Student characteristics are critical in planning, too. Some of your students may already be 
aware of the strategy and use it in their reading. Some may use a strategy, but not be aware of it. 
Others may not use it at all. For example, when students read a narrative text and are asked ques- 
tions about the characters, one of the strategies used by good readers is to compare one character 
to another, or to someone they know. This strategy helps them better understand individual char- 
acter traits and values, and to build expectations about how that character might establish relation- 
ships with other characters in the story. 

To help students with comprehension problems, try using activities such as creating a chart. 
Have students list the characters, comparing their actions, responses, and so forth. Or try a map- 
ping activity that students use to analyze relationships between and among characters. These kinds 
of activities help students gain a better understanding of the strategy and validate its use. By cre- 
ating a variety of tasks or experiences, you can help students connect successful reading with their 
use of the strategy. When teaching the thinking process behind a strategy, remember you are trying 
to teach students to be aware of the thinking that goes on in their heads as they use the strategy. 
Being aware of one's own thinking (metacognition) is necessary for becoming a strategic reader. 
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Context 

Decisions about the topics, texts, and students you teach can help you organize your class- 
room and select appropriate teaching methods. For instance, should you teach the strategy to he 
whole group or have students work in small groups first? This decision should be based, in part, on 
student characteristics, their prior knowledge, and their attitudes about reading. If some students 
are quite proficient at using the strategy and others are not, you may wan t to organize the class into 
small groups and use collaborative learning. 

Another question might be whether to use a discovery model or to teach the strategy explic- 
itly from the beginning. Much research indicates that students benefit highly from explicit in- 
struction and teacher modeling when they first learn strategies. Modeling often involves thinking 
out loud, so that you externalize the thinking processes behind a strategy for students. 

Assessment is an important part of the planning phase. At any point, you may need to con- 
sider branching off into a new line of instruction or even repeating instruction. And, where you 
begin later lessons depends on your assessment of students' understanding of the strategy during 
earlier lessons. Since thinking processes are invisible, you must plan ways to interact with all stu- 
dents, to assess and coach them as they develop their understanding. Assessment should be 
matched to your objectives, and it must be ongoing to help you determine what to do next. (Spe- 
cific occasions and examples for assessment in each cycle are noted below,) 

There is a difference, however, between assessing a strategic process and assessing whether 
students have learned content. In assessing the process, you are checking for students' understand- 
ing of the what, when, why, and how of a strategy. To assess students' comprehension of content, 
you evaluate how well the strategy helped students learn facts or gain information. Several activi- 
ties can assess process. Questioning is one way to assess students' thinking; asking them to think 
aloud is another. Still another is to ask students to apply a strategy to a similar eading situation . The 
ability to transfer the use of a strategy to a similar or different situation is evidence that students have 
learned and understood a strategy. 

Phase 2 — Introducing the Strategy 

The major function of this phase is to introduce students to the strategy by translating and inter- 
preting the strategy for your particular students and classroom situation. In teaching new concepts, 
teachers sometimes use the "discovery method," in which they guide students through a series of 
learning steps in order to help them find the what, why, and how on their own. Another method 
used by teachers is direct teaching, or explicit instruction, in which the teacher simply tells the stu- 
dents what they are going to learn, how they are going to learn it, and why they are learnir ■ j it — they 
let the students in on the "secrets" of instruction. Since strategic learning is new to many students, 
using the direct method may help them to better understand what a strategy is and how it can be 
helpful to them. In direct instruction, you should share four kinds of information with your stu- 
dents: 

• What the strategy is 

• How to use the strategy 

• When and where the strategy should be used 

• Why the strategy is helpful 

1 ) What the strategy is, how it is labeled, and how is it similar to other strategies. 

In the following social studies lesson plan, in addition to teaching the required curriculum, 
the teacher sees an opportunity to teach the students a plan or strategy for learning new infor- 
mation. 
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Example 



Teacher: 

Class, we are going to learn how to use the structure— or the way in which the author has 
written the material in our social studies books— to help us learn information. 

We call this "text structure," which simply refers to how written material is organized. The 
way we are going to use the structure of the bookto help us is called a strategy. A strategy 
is a plan of action. Without a plan or strategy, it is very difficult to do most things. For 
example , the lawyers on "LA. Law" never go into the courtroom without a strategy to help 
them win the case for their clients. Similarly, you are always thinking of a "plan of action," 
or a strategy, when you think of ways to avoid washing the dishes or taking out the 
garbage when : t is your turn. Or, think about the strategy you use in trying to get additional 
money after your allowance has been spent. So, as you see, you use strategies all of the 
time. 

There are different ways of using text structure to help us understand and learn. The 
method we are going to use with this chapter is compare and contrast looking at how things 
are alike and different. 

(To assess students' understanding of the strategy, ask them for examples.) 



2) How to use the strategy and ivhat steps, if any, are involved in using the strategy. 

The students now know that a strategy is a plan. They also need to know that a plan generally 
involves a sequential (and sometimes recursive) process of activities or steps. 



Example 



Teacher: 



ERLC 



We know that a strategy is a plan and that a plan is made of steps, things we must do to 
accomplish the plan. Sometimes the steps happen one after another; other times they 
do not. Again, we can use the example of a lawyer whose strategy is to first gather 
evidence, then check out that evidence, and later use it to defend his or her client. These 
are sequential steps, but sometimes the lawyer may have to go back to gather additional 
evidence if the defense is not going well. 

Similarly, using text structure helps us better understand that information in a text also 
has steps. For example, steps that could be used to compare and contrast include: 

1 . Looking at the text to see how the author has organized the material 

2. Previewing the text to determine what information is already known and what informa- 
tion is new 

3. Determining important facts and information ah^ut the topic that seem necessary to 
complete the task 
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4. Selecting the facts and information that are familiar and comparing them to similar new 
information. 

5. Selecting the iacts and information that are unfamiliar and comparing them to similar 
new information. 

6. Summarizing the information that is to be compared and contrasted. 

7. Organizing information in a graphic manner that depicts the similarities and differ- 
ences. 



3) When and where the strategy should be used and with what kinds of texts. 

In both narrative and expository text, a strategy such as compare and. contrast can help students 
organize textual information more effectively. This organization can greatly enhance com- 
prehension. 



• 



Example 



Teacher: 

Text str dure can help you understand different kinds of text. For example, in The Three 
Little ~/£s, remember how the author structured the story, telling you the type of building 
materials each pig selected. You can easily see, by comparing each pig's selection, which 
one was the smart pig. 

Also v/henever you have an assignment, as in social studies or science, which asks you to 
learn certain facts or information about the differences between people, animals, or coun- 
tries, the text will most likely use "compare and contrast." When you read, therefore, pay 
close attention to the information the author provides. Most likely you will be able to identify 
categories that you can use to organize the information you have to learn. 



Students should be made aware that the same strategy is not usefu! and effective in every situ- 
ation, and therefore should not be used every time they read. Different strategies work for differ- 
ent tasks and different types of text. Even if the text structure, the task, and the purpose are the 
same, the same strategy should not be used each and every time. There is the danger of students 
limiting themselves to, and relying on, only one strategy to get them through the reading process. 
Remember, being a strategic reader means having a repertoire of strategies that can be used flex- 
ibly and selectively. Students should be taught and encouraged to use various strategies for differ- 
ent reading and learning tasks. 

4) Why the strategy is helpful and how it will help students become better readers. 

Equipping students with knowledge about different reading strategies, and how to use them, 
helps readers actively interact with text. They learn to construct meaning and better comprehend 
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what they read. Students gain a sense of control over their learning, which helps them become 
independent and successful learners. 



Example 



Teacher: 

Class, using the structure of a text can help you learn, understand, and organize informa- 
tion. Let's take a look at the text in our science book. 

Scientists have determined that matter changes in three ways; these changes are physi- 
cal, chemical, and nuclear. However, they also concluded that some of the ways that seem 
to be different are actually very much alike. A physical change is one in which the appear- 
ance of matter is changed, but not the matter itself. For example, if you tear a large sheet 
of paper into smaller pieces, you have changed its appearance (size and shape), but it is 
still paper. Therefore a physical change does not cause a different substance to be formed, 
it only results in a change in the shape, form, or size of that substance. 

A chemical change is one in which the kinds of molecules are changed. For example, if 
you were to bum the large sheet or small pieces of paper, the burning would cause the 
paper to turn into ashes. In a chemical change, the numbers and kinds of atoms that are 
present do not change; the numbers of molecules present before and after a chemical 
change may or may not change, but the kinds of molecules always change. 

A nuclear change is one in which the change in matter is the result of a change in the 
nucleus of an atom. We will discuss nuclear change later in the text. First, we will examine 
how physical and chemical changes are alike and how they are different. 

Now students, think about things other than paper that can be changed physically. (Stu- 
dents respond with examples of cutting a pie, cake, fruit into pieces.) Teacher responds, 
"Of course, all of these things result in a physical change. Now, what things or objects do 
you know of that can be changed chemically?" (Students respond as before, and so on.) 



. 
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Teacher: 

So what do we already know about changes that occur physically and chemically? What 
new information have we just read about that we did not know before? Why do you think 
knowing about these changes is important to our daily lives? Read the text and see if you 
can find one definite way in which the physical and chemical changes are similar. 

(Teacher— thinking alcud) The way I would approach this task is, first, to think about what 
I already know about changes. I know that when I place water in my ice trays and put 
them in the freezer, the water becomes ice cubes. I also know that if I want to make jello, 
I have to first dissolve the mix with hot water which changes it to liquid; then I place the 
liquid in the refrigerator, and it becomes jelled ... 

Continuing, the teacher would then model a list of things that undergo physical changes 
and compare them with those undergoing chemical changes. The teacher would then 
show the students how to organize this information in a matrix or some other type of 
compare/contrast chart. 



Modeling and Direct Instruction 

Many teachers use modeling as part of their explicit instruction. Modeling is a powerful teaching 
technique, especially for thinking processes that remain invisible unless we talk about them. Mod- 
eling enables you to make thinking public, so that it is sensible to students. In this way the strategy 
becomes useful because it gives the readers a foundation on which to build knowledge. It also may 
provide low-achieving students with a level of success they may not have previously experienced. 

Certain caveats about modeling are important to keep in mind. When you model, you are 
analyzing your thinking processes. The purpose of modeling is not to get students to think the way 
you do, but to think about their own way of thinking. Thus, modeling should be descriptive, not 
prescriptive. The emphasis is on modeling strategic thinking, not rote steps of a strategy. In addition, 
later in the guided practice phase, when students have the chance to model their own thinking for 
their classmates and listen to their peers' thinking, they will learn that there are many ways to think 
about text and many ways to use a specific strategy. 

The move from direct or explicit instruction to the next phase, guided practice, depends 
upon how well you think the majority of your students have internalized the use of a particular 
strategy. As with most areas of learning, all students do not learn the same material, with the same 
understanding, and at the same rate. If you move too quickly from one phase to another, some 
students will become confused or frustrated. If you move too slowly, others may become bored 
and lose interest. So how do you know when to make the shift? You engage in ongoing, informal 
assessment of student thinking. For example, as a reading activity is taking place, simply ask the 
students how they would go about trying to learn or make sense of the information — which strat- 
egy they would employ. Have them do a "think aloud." From such an assessment you may decide 
that many students are ready for the guided practice phase or that others may need additional 
explicit instruction. 
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Phase 3 — Guided Practice 

Guided practice is the heart of the teaching cycle. Its primary function is to provide students with 
opportunities to practice under your guidance. Thus, it requires extensive interaction between you 
and your students. It also requires the establishment of a classroom climate that is non-threatening 
and open to new ideas, and where the students feel secure and trusting. For example, if you use the 
technique of questioning, th e students should feel safe in knowing that if they give the wrong answer, 
they will not be ridiculed. Also, if they tap into "wrong" prior knowledge and share something that is 
"off the wall, " students need to know that you will provide a safe shield for them. 

Many teachers begin the guided practice phase by reviewing the strategy and modeling its 
use with a new text. As your students try using the strategy themselves, you want them to share 
their thinking with you and to show you how they use the strategy. Questioning is one way to assess 
students' understanding. For example, "Would you tell us whatyou did so we know how you found 
that answer?" "How did you do that?" "What made you think of that?" Another approach is to 
listen to students talking with one another about how they are thinking. Your role is to assess what 
students say and do and to make decisions about how to provide additional assistance, such as giv- 
ing cues, elaborating, asking for clarification, or reinforcing what they are doing. That is, you may 
need to shape and fine tune their understanding to be sure they "own" the strategy. This usually 
cannot be accomplished in one lesson. 

This kind of interaction between teachers and students is an example of mediated instruc- 
tion. Mediation can be thought of as a negotiation between you, your students, and what you want 
them to learn. Students act as mediators when they negotiate meaning from both the new infor- 
mation you have provided and their prior knowledge. The meanings they construct may be accu- 
rate, or they may be incomplete or misconceptions. Teachers mediate between students 1 earliest un- 
derstandings of a strategy and later, more sophisticated understandings. Students reveal their under- 
standing through what they say and do as they practice the strategy. Teachers use this information to 
make decisions about how to respond to students. Mediation is critical when you want to * einforce 
students' accurate understanding or change their misconceptions. This responsive cycle continues 
until you are satisfied that your students understand the strategy enough to move to the next phase. 
Mediation must be planned for, but your decisions depend on your assessment at the moment of each 
interaction. 

While your primary teaching roles in the second phase, Introducing a Strategy, are information 
giver and model, your principal role in the Guided Practice phase is that of coach. As a coach, you 
demonstrate, ask students to try the strategy and practice it, and provide feedback on how well they 
are doing until they can do it on their own. You support students' use of the strategy and adjust your 
support according to: 1) how well students use the strategy, 2) the difficulty of materials, and 3) the 
complexicy of tasks. 



Phase 4 — Independent Practice in Familiar Contexts 

In this phase, you begin withdrawing support so that students practice and eventually apply the 
strategy independently. You will want to increase, somewhat, the variety, length, and complexity 
of reading materials so that students can apply the stratej;y *o various texts. However, you do not 
want to deviate too far from familiar text topics and stories since studen ts will be practicing the strat- 
egy independently for the first time. For example, if students have been reading articles about a 
particular topic such as amphibians, you might provide them with stories or poems about amphib- 
ians. 
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In providing appropriate text samples on which students can practice, you should also con- 
sider cooperative learning, allowing students the opportunity to work and learn together. Your 
students can practice reading various selections and orally questioning each other on the whats, 
whys, and hows of strategy use. Giving them sufficient time to practice is also important. 

In this phase you will probably want to remind students to use other strategies so that they can 
see how strategies interact to enhance their enjoyment and learning from text. Assessment contin- 
ues in this phase. You may find that students need increased support for a time as they apply the 
strategy to more varied materials, and as they attempt to integrate strategies. 

Phase 5 — Independent Practice in Unfamiliar Contexts 

Once students have practiced in a familiar context, you can move them into an unfamiliar context, 
based on your ongoing assessment of their progress. This means giving them their wings and allow- 
ing them the freedom to see how frr and how high they can fly. In instructional terms, it means 
encouraging them to expand their knowledge base and assess how well the process is working. 
Students should be transferring strategies to more difficult and varied materials, doing more stra- 
tegic reading on their own, and applying strategies in the diverse con texts in which reading takes place; 
for example, in social studies class or in reading they do outside of school. They should apply strate- 
gies to longer texts that contain more difficult concepts and to new genres and formats— drama, 
newspapers, essays, even non-print texts such as videos and film. They should be encouraged to prac- 
tice their knowledge and use of strategies, using materials that are typically not found in their 
classrooms. Materials such as do-it-yourself manuals, application forms, train and bus schedules, reci- 
pes, credit contracts, instructions for assembling a toy, and directions on sewing patterns can all benefit 
from a strategic approach. 

A Final Word 

The way we teach reading shapes students' attitudes and beliefs about reading. The work we ask 
students to do, the behaviors we model, the methods we use to teach, the questions we ask, and our 
responses to students' ideas and questions should reflect the concept that reading is constructing 
meaning, not reproducing meaning or pronouncing words correctly. Everything we say and do 
should help students to be "thinkers." Students should learn to view text as a source of enjoyment 
and fulfillment and as a body of evidence they use to draw conclusions, support their opinions and 
judgments, and verify factual claims. Instruction should lead students to this attitude. We are 
obligated to respect the thoughts o f each student in our classroom, thoughts that derive from their 
prior learning in school and fro: 1 strengths and styles of their own cultures. We need not cre- 
ate 35 individual lesson plans to at .iplish this, but we must teach in ways that permit us to respond 
to the thinking of every student. 



Q: If I take the time to use these reading strategies, how will I get through the entire JJQ 
basal this year? fT\ 

A: Traditionally, we worry more about covering curriculum than the quality of what students 

learn as they move through the chapters of a book. Because basals and their associated Ol 
workbooks usually teach skills in isolation and repeat them in a spiral fashion, students are 
only "exposed" to a given skill, if and when they reach the lessons that emphasize those 
skills. For example, a basal might only introduce and practice a concept in stories 2, 6, and JJJ? 
14. Because strategic reading is a more holistic approach, essential skills and strategies are 
introduced and used as appropriate. Students using this approach are taught the what, 
how, when, and why of an array of strategies. They are taugh t how to select the appropriate 
strategy for a particular text and reading purpose. Moreover, students will learn to use this 
approach with all readi ng they do in all con ten t areas and n ot just associate the use of read- 
ing skills with the basal. Thus, while students may not reach the end of their basal reader, 
they will, in fact, have received more practice using the strategic reading process than they 
would with a more traditional approach. 



Q: Isolated reading skills are measured on standardized tests and my principal, stu- 
dents, and parents are very concerned about those scores. How can I use the 
strategic reading process and still have my students do well? 

A: The strategic reading process does not ignore the skills that are measured on these tests, 
but places them into a broader and richer context that is within the active control of 
students. The students still learn skills such as skimming, cause and effect, and how to use a 
dictionary, but their use is integrated within the context of authentic text. In more tra- 
ditional instruction, students typically work on a single skill in one isolated context, 
separate from- other skills and strategies and use it only with single sentences or short 
constructed paragraphs. Traditional reading approaches hand tine readers the tool they 
will need for a given assign men t and make the assumption that they will know when and 
how to transfer for authentic reading tasks. Students are not taught when and why it is 
appropriate to use the skill and so they often do not transfer the use of the skill from the 
individual workbook page to any other reading task. 

In the strategic reading process, on the other hand, students learn to use individual skills 
as part of a larger "toolbox. * Just as the carpenter must know both when and how to use 
a given tool, so do strategic readers. They learn strategies for selecting and using a mix 
of skills within the context of various types of longer, authentic text. Because they have 
learned to use them in a more flexible and active way, the students are more, not less, 
likely to know how to use them and transfer this use to social stud^s books and science 
experiments, as well as standardized achievement tests. 



Q: Some of my kids have very little experience that is related to what we are reading 
and learning. What prior knowledge can they bring to text? 

A: Students may not have firsthand experiences, but they have both information and mis- 
information. Students obtain this generalized information from TV, videos, comics, 
movies, games, family opinions, and their own imagination. For example, they may not 



know a specific war but they know about wars in general and are able to generalize some 
relevant concepts, e.g. M In wars winners are also losers." In discussion, they can give ex- 
amples, relate the general to the specific, make connections to their own experiences, and 
share their reactions to the information. Unlike traditional factual answers thatare short 
and specific, a classroom climate that is open, supportive, and encouraging stimulates the 
student to make more connections. This is especially true in classrooms where teachers 
model their own connecting of experience and text in "talkalouds." 

Q: Not all of my time can be spent in direct instruction. What kinds of independent 
activities are approproate with this approach? 

A: Once we get away from the narrow view of independent seat work as portrayed in tradi- 
tional workbooks and texts, we can come up with more creative ideas that are not that 
difficult to implement and usually are much more motivating. Activities that have stu- 
dents applying information gained from text make use of the multi-talents of a class. 
Students can work aione, in pairs, and in group? to illustrate, dramatize, and editorialize 
the text. For example, the class may decide to create a newspaper existing ai the time of 
the text, and each student can elect to "report" on the subject in a different manner using 
cartoons, travelogues, editorials, letters to the editor, headlines, eye-witness accounts, in- 
vestigative reports, etc. Another subject may lend itself to recording student reactions using 
logs and journals. Students can also write about the way in which the readings relate to them 
personally, sharing these accounts with each other, the teacher, or their parents. 

Q: I have thirty kids in my class and four reading groups — I can't possibly handle this 
approach for each group. 

A: This model is for all texts. Consequently, students in all four reading groups can learn and 
apply reading strategies to their texts. Moreover, reading strategies need not bt confined 
to basal groups. The strategies can be taught in whole group situations such as the content 
areas, so they should be used whenever reading for learning occurs. Through the use of 
cooperative learning groups and peer coaching, students can be sources of knowledge for 
one another, deciding on strategies, modeling for each other, and extending connections 
from prior information to the current text This is not the traditional approach of teacher- 
as-source-of-all-knowledge, but rather a gathering of all experiences to help all students 
learn to make real connections to text. 



Q: My students don't think. How do I get them to think? 

A: Many teachers and students view thinkingin a narrow sense of u one right answer." But, in 
fact, students use their thinking to do multisolution problem solving constantly in and out 
of school. However, traditional approaches to learning have often not valued real-life expe- 
riences. So students have learned from this that their "real life" is not relevant and not part 
of school tasks. Strategic reading links students 1 real-life experiences to their reading by 
using their pre-exsting knowledge to enrich reading comprehension and make the text 
more relevant and meaningful. 



Q: My students are accustomed to a more passive instructional approach to read- 
ing and, therefore, may not feel "comfortable" with actively participating in oral, 
interactive discussions. How can I get them involved? 

A: You, as the teacher or facilitator, will have the responsibility of setting the tone for your 
classsroom by creating an atmosphere of trust and mutual respect. Students are gener- 
ally always eager and willing to talk and share, as long as they feel secure in the knowledge 
that they will not be "chided" or laughed at for giving the wrong answer or for making a 
"silly" remark. You will also have the responsibility of developing and asking the "right 
questions" that will challenge students to use their critical thinking skills rather than look- 
ing for the answers in the text Once your students cease to view you as the "giver of 
knowledge," and realize that they, too, have a great deal to contribute to the learning 
process and knowledge base, they will be more willing and actually enjoy the interaction 
between themselves, their peers, and you. 




A NNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(in suggested order) 



Anderson, R., Hiebert, E.,- Scott, J., & Wilkinson, I. (1985). Chapter 2, What is reading? In 
Becoming a nation of readers: Tlie report of tlie commission an reading (pp. 7-18). Washington, 
DC: National Institute of Education. 

Defines the nature of reading as currently reflected in the research. Looks at the process of 
reading and how that process occurs. Key concepts such as strategic constructive nature, flu- 
ency, flexibility, motivation, and life-long pursuit are expanded. 



Pearson, P. D. (1985). Changing the face of reading comprehension. The ReadingTeacher. 38, 
724-738. 

Using an active-constructive model of reading, this author describes and illustrates six 
changes that must be made in the way we teach reading. These six include first changing 
our model of comprehension and then taking another look at our questioning, vocabulary 
instruction, comprehension skill instruction, the reading-writing relationship, and, most 
important of all, the teacher s role in this model of instruction. 



Jones, B. F., Palincsar, A. S., Ogle, D. S. , & Carr, E. G. (1 987) . Planning for strategic teaching: 
An example. In B. F.Jones, A. S. Palincsar, D. S. Ogle, &E. G. Carr (Eds.), Strategic teaching 
and learning: Cognitive instruction in the content areas (pp. 64-70). Alexandria, VA: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Provides a teacher think-aloud as s/he plans a lesson. Allows the reader to listen to the 
teacher's decision-making process as s/he considers the readers, the text, and task and con- 
text of the learning situation . The reader is given an excellent demonstration of instructional 
scaffolding and the procedures for doing such planning. 



Herber, H.,&Herber,J.N. (1987). Developing independent learners. Journal of Reading. 30, 
584-589. 

Using the goal for reading instruction as the development of independent learners, the au- 
thors present principles related to creating that independence. The recommendations made 
are intended to add to teachers' instructional repertoires and to make teachers' efforts to 
teach sttategically more effective. 



Duffy, G.G.,&Roehler,L.R. (1986). The subtleties of instructional mediation. Educational 
Leadership. 43(7), 23-27. 

Describes the cognitive interaction that must take place between students and teachers 
when the goal is to develop conceptual understandings. Models and discusses the im- 
portance of the teacher s role as a cognitive mediator who verbally mediates students' 
understandings. 
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Paris,S.C.,Oka,E.R.,&DeBritto,A. (1983). Beyond decoding: Synthesis of research on read- 
ing comprehension. Educational Leadership. 4/(2), 78-83. 

Discusses three major kinds of knowledge that students must have in order to be strategic 
readers — declarative (knowing what), procedural (knowing how), and conditional (know- 
ing when and why). Suggests that students need to be taught and practice these three 
knowledges so that they can analyze, plan, monitor, and regulate their learning. 



Note: The content in the Unit 1 Essay was drawn from the above references and from Jones, B. F., Tinzmann, M.B., Friedman, 
L. B., 8c Walker, B.J. (1987). TeachingThinking Skills: English/Language Arts. Washington, D.C.: NEA and from Jones, B. F., Palincsar, A. S., 
Ogle, D. S., & Carr, E. G. (Eds.) ( 1 987) . Strategic Teaching and Learning: Cognitive Instruction in the Content Areas. Alexandria, VA: ASCD and 
Elmhurst, IL: NCREL 
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Focus — Introduces strategic reading in an everyday situation. 
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2. How Do Readers Use Prior Knowledge When They Read? 

3. How Can I Teach Students to Use Their Prior Knowledge Strate- 
gically When They Read? 

Reflections — Answers questions you may have about how to integrate the 
prior strategy into your classroom 
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NIT OVERVIEW 



n this unit of the Strategic Reading Project, we introduce you and your school to prior 
knowledge as a reading strategy. This unit answers three basic questions about prior knowl- 
edge: 



1) What is prior knowledge? 

2) How do readers use prior knowledge when they read? 

3) How can I teach students to use their prior knowledge strategically when they read? 

As in Unit 1 , this unit also includes a Focus section that introduces the concept of prior knowl- 
edge in an everyday situation , and a Reflections section that includes questions you may have about 
how to integrate this strategy into your classroom and school. 

The staff development activities below are suggestions for how you and your colleagues might 
use the SRP materials. 



Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 



Building A Knowledge Base 

• Read the Unit 2Essay, consult the Annotated Bibliography and select one or two articles to 
read. Discuss the readings with other teachers. 

Before vou read... 

• Write a working definition of prior knowledge and explain what you think it has to do with 
reading and learning to read. 

• Discuss what you do when you have trouble understanding a text. Discuss what students 
do. 

• Discuss what makes familiar and unfamiliar texts easy or difficult for you and for students. 

• Think of your own reading interests. Reflect on how those interests developed. How does 
your prior knowledge (your experiences and/or knowledge) influence your choice of read- 
ing materials? Ask students to do the same or interview them on their interests and 
experiences. 

Af te r y< ?g rga d... 

• Summarize the Ideas in the unit. Compare your new understanding of prior knowledge to 
the definition you wrote before you began this unit. 
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• Discuss some ways students' prior knowledge can increase their reading comprehension. 

• Discuss some ways students' prior knowledge can interfere with their reading comprehen- 
sion. 



Observing Models and Examples 

• Listen to SRP audiotape(s) for Unit 2. Discuss with colleagues. Sit in on a classroom 
demonstration (or watch a video) of teachers using prior knowledge. Discuss and write 
down examples of the following: 

- Introducing the prior knowledge strategy 

- Guided practice in the prior knowledge strategy 

- Independent practice in the prior knowledge strategy 

• Create a matrix that helps you compare and contrast the different models and examples 
you have observed. 

• Practice "thinking and modeling aloud" with colleagues. 
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Reflecting on Your Practice 

• Brainstorm alternatives or adaptations of the examples in the audiotapes and articles that 
you think would work in your school. 

• Describe and analyze a typical rp* ■ g lesson in your school and evaluate how well it 
helps students learn about and ust .yrior knowledge. (Videotaping is very effective for self- 
analysis.) 

- What are the goals of the instruction? 

- How do characteristics of students influence instruction? 

- What emphasis is there on strategy instruction (vs. skills instruction)? 

- How are texts selected and for what purposes? 

- How much time is spent in the before-reading and the after-reading phases? 

- How are students helped who experience comprehension problems? 

- When and how does assessment take place? What purpose does it serve? 

- What role or roles does the teacher assume in instruction? 

- How flexible are lessons to take advantage of "teachable moments?" 

- What happens when planned instruction is not effective? 

• From this analysis, identify strengths and weaknesses in your current reading instruction. 
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Changing Your Practice 



j • Rewrite a basal lesson so that it helps students use their prior knowledge. 

I • Plan a unit to teach students the prior knowledge strategy. Keep a journal that you can share ! 
j with a colleague, reflect and talk with colleagues, reflect on your hstruction with students, and 
| review readings, etc., to self-evaluate the effectiveness of your lesson. j 

• Observe another teacher teaching the prior knowledge strategy or invite a teacher to model the 
strategy in your classroom. 

• Identify a problem you feel you have in teaching the prior knowledge strategy to your students. 
Invite a colleague to observe your classroom when you teach the prior knowledge strategy to 

I observe and provide feedback to help you solve this problem. 

j • Generate ways you can help students elicit and use prior knowledge they already have about 

i topics and ways you can build students' prior knowledge about topics that you discover are j 

j unfamiliar to them. ' 



Gaining Expertise 

• Model teaching the prior knowledge strategy in someone else's classroom. 

• Coach a colleague who is learning to teach the prior knowledge strategy. 

• Create staff development materials and activities for other staff in your school or school district. 

• Design demonstration lessons teachers can use/adapt in their classrooms. Collect demonstra- 
tion lessons from other teachers for a resource book. 

• Identify a body of materials (e.g., texts and other media from your resource center/library) that 
you and others have found effective for teaching students the prior knowledge strategy. 

• Produce videotapes that illustrate classroom lessons/units for the prior knowledge strategy. 
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oan is an investigative reporter who has just been given an important assignment. She 
knows from past experience that she will be most successful if she approaches the task 
strategically, rather than by just rushing into it. Before beginning her interviews, Joan 
always thinks about anything she has previously heard, read, or knows about the sub- 
ject of the investigation, as well as related topics. She also researches old newspapers J V» 

and documents, and talks with her colleagues about their previous knowledge of the topic. Joan j C/} 

carefully considers all the ways in which this earlier information relates to the specific focus of her j 
news story. Using this knowledge as a starting point, she then formulates questions and hypotheses ! 
for the investigation. Finally at this point she begins to collect new data by examining, questioning, j 
and scrutinizing information that she receives from her news sources. j 
Good reporters are committed to an objective and thorough coverage of their subjects. While j 
Joan may have formed some initial hypotheses about the topic as she does her investigation, she 
always remains open to discovering that her original information and hypotheses were incomplete 
or inaccurate. She uses her previous information to start her thinking about the subject but does 
not allow it to limit it or blind her to the truth, even if it is contrary to her expectations. 

One might compare the procedure that Joan uses to that of how effective readers activate 
^ their prior knowledge before reading new text. They, too, approach their new task strategically. 
I They do not simply plunge into new text without first consciously and methodically thinking about 
25 what they already know and how this prior knowledge links to their new reading. As a result, good 
Z" readers form expectations and hypotheses about the meaning they will construct in the new text, 
based on their past experiences with both the content and the structure of the text. But just like 
Joan, the investigative reporter, good readers do not allow their past experiences to obstruct their 
thinking. They realize that as they learn more about a topic through further reading, they may 
discover that their past understanding was incomplete and/or inaccurate. 
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What Is Prior Knowledge? 



Our prior knowledge includes all our past learning. It includes what we've heard, read, and expe- 
rienced. Prior knowledge is what we already know about content as well as strategies we have 
learned from both our academic and everyday experiences. Prior knowledge is individual, since 
no one has exactly the same experiences as any other person. Yet we can share common experi- 
ences and knowledge with others, so our prior knowledge may be similar. The important thing to 
remember about prior knowledge is that everyone has it. It may be incorrect, incomplete, or filled 
with misconceptions, but we all have it. Indeed, prior knowledge is the fundamental strength each 
of us brings to learning. Our prior knowledge is the conceptual and experiential base upon which 
we build new learning. In fact, building and elaborating on students' prior knowledge should be 
the primary business of schools. 

What we know about prior knowledge is based on research in schema theory. According to 
schema theory, what we know and experience is stored and organized in schema, or "mental file 
folders." When we confront new knowledge or experiences, we open our schema or "file folders" 
and relate new information to old information. We compare the existing information in our 
schema to what we are learning, asking ourselves questions if we do not understand, or if our prior 
knowledge does not agree with the new information or experience. 

Like the reporter writing the story, we keep linking new information to old, elaborating on 
what we know and what we are learning to construct meaning. We use other strategies, such as 
inferencing, to fill in the gaps when something is unclear or unknown. Effective readers engage in 
this process constantly to increase their comprehension of written text Reading is therefore an 
ongoing process, in which we constantly analyze, add to, and reorganize our schema or prior 
knowledge. 

In reading, prior knowledge is probably the most important influence on text comprehen- CZ 
sion. A reader's comprehension is most effective when he or she links what they already know to 2 
what the text says. Prior knowledge affects how well we read because it includes our preexisting ^ 
knowledge, our attitudes, and our experiences. K> 



Knowledge 

- Knowledge of the reading process itself, or what it means to be able to read. When a 
reader's prior knowledge about the reading process is strategic, they understand that the 
goal of reading is to make meaning and that readers use strategies before they read, as 
the / read, and after they read to achieve comprehension 

- Knowledge about content, such as history, science, and literature; about particular top- 
ics, such as the Civil War, photosynthesis, and fables; and about concepts such as 
democracy, arbitration, and communism 

- Knowledge of genre; for example, folk tales, poetry, news articles, essays, and their simi- 
larities and differences 

- Knowledge of text structure or the ways in which authors organize text to present infor- 
mation; for example, narrative, descriptive, and problem-solution 
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Attitudes 

- Beliefs about ourselves as readers; that is, a sense of how effectr dy we read, which, in 
turn, influences how much effort we are willing to expend when reading 

- Awareness of our particular interests, which also influences how much effort we are will- 
ing to exert 

- Motivation, and our desire to read, think, and learn, which also affects how much effort 
we expend 

Experiences 

- Everyday activities that relate to school-based reading tasks 

- Events from our lives that provide us with background understandings of concepts we 
will encounter in texts 

- Family and community experiences that feed our prior knowledge and that we bring to 
school with us 

From recent research, we know that reading is an interactive process that engages the reader, 
the text, and the context within which reading is taking place. But, when we say that reading is 
interactive, the reader and his or her prior knowledge is central to that process. In a classroom, the 
teacher can guide and direct reading tasks as well as the context within which students are working. 
But only readers themselves can orchestrate and therefore control their comprehension of text. 
Drawing upon their preexisting knowledge, experiences, and attitudes, they construct their own 
meaning by connecting what they already know to information and ideasin a text. For each student, 
this is an individual process of building understanding that must be acknowledged and respected 
in instruction. 

What does this mean in a classroom where students are diverse and come to school with var- 
ied backgrounds and prior knowledge? It means that language and culture must be integrated into 
instructional approaches. That is, language and culture can be used as a vehicle for the delivery of 
instruction. Thus, diverse student characteristics can become a rich classroom database for 
learning, especially where textbooks and other printed materials offer the primary classroom re- 
source for instructional activities. Students* own knowledge and experiences can enhance and 
expand the information from texts. Furthermore, students can be taught to bring their own in- 
terests and knowledge to bear when they read. 

Prior knowledge is an underutilized resource in most classrooms. Often, students do not 
believe they have valuable information and experiences to offer in school. And, unfortunately, in 
schools, we often discount what children bring from their homes, families, and cultures. Without 
a doubt, some of our students' prior knowledge is either incorrect, inappropriate, or ill-conceived. 
But they bring it in the door with them and so it must be dealt with. Indeed students must learn 
how to evaluate their prior knowledge and make judgments about its application to school-based 
reading and learning tasks. In this unit, we will discuss how you can help your students better ac- 
tivate and use their prior knowledge in reading. 

In summary, prior knowledge is a composite of who we are and what we know. In classrooms, 
instruction can tap into students* prior knowledge, using it as an entry point for learning. When 
students read, they can learn to activate their prior knowledge, using it to organize and frame what 
the text says. Teaching students to control this process can help make them more effective readers. 



How Do Readers Use Prior Knowledge When 
They Read? 

Using Prior Knowledge Before Reading 

Typically, students approach classroom reading tasks with a fixed purpose and an expected set of 
tasks. For example, a class may be reading an assigned basal story, writing definitions for the vo- 
cabulary v/ords, and answering the questions that follow the story. In this instance, the definitions 
and questions, not the content of the story, are driving the students' interaction with the text. To 
complete the assignment, students will usually read the story quickly and then bepn the assigned 
work. Often, the teacher will begin the ciass with a review, focusing on the vocabulary words, the 
theme or subject of the story, and the type of story. The review may sound like this: 
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Example 

Teacher: 

Ok, class. Lef s turn to today's story in our readers. It's on page 84. Read me the title. (Class 
responds: "My Family Moves to the Rain Forest") Do you remember when we talked about 
Point of View? Is the story written in the first person or in the third person? (Class members 
raise hands and give answers.) So when we read, let's look for terms that signal that this is 
written in the first person. You might want to make a list. 

Why do you think someone might move to a rain forest? (Answers vary, but most have to do 
with wanting to move where it is hot, or speculation that the mother or father is working for 
a company that deals with trees, and one student mentions that he heard that rain forests 
are in trouble.) Those are good guesses. Some of you have obviously heard a little about 
rain forests somewhere before. Let's read and find out why the family moved. 

But before we read, lef s look at some of the vocabulary words that you will need to know. 
Turn to page 91 . There we have the definition of a rain forest, so r me of you were right 
about what it is. Another word defined is erosion. Let's read that definition. (A volunteer 
reads.) I saw some other words in this story that might be new to some of you. I'll list them 
on the chalkboard. As you read, let's practice the skill we learned several weeks ago— us- 
ing context clues to try to figure out what the word means. You might want to write down 
what you think the meaning is and why. Then confirm it by looking up the word in the glos- 
sary or a dictionary. 



This teacher/student interaction represents typical before-reading activities in traditional 
reading instruction. The teacher wants to make sure that students are prepared for reading the 
story and completing the assigned work. But is this kind of review the best preparation to help 
students comprehend the story? While this review is perfectly adequate for having students write 
definitions and answer the basal questions, it is not enough to support their full comprehension of 
the text. The review, while good, as far as it goes, does not challenge students, either individually 
or collectively, to activate all of what they already know about the subject of the story and apply that 
information to their reading. Nor does it ask them to think about what problem or situation the 
story is presenting. And it does not help students raise questions or generate real curiosity and 
interest in the story. As a result, the students' principal purpose for reading is to practice using 
context clues, to write definitions, and to answer the assigned questions. 
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Contrast the Reviewvnth the Before Readingzctrnties in the class below: 
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Example 

Teacher: 

As you know, Central America is one of the continents we are studying in Social Studies. 
I've heaid some of you talking about that continent. Did you know that Concetta and 
Jesus are from Guatemala? Concetta, what continent is Guatemala on? (She answers 
— Central America.) And where is Central America? (A student volunteers that it must 
be between North America, where we live, and South America.) Absolutely right, says 
the teacher. 

Today, we are going to read a story about a family in Central America. The story is called, 
"My Family Moves to the Rain Forest." Let's look at the story first to get some clues about 
it. (The teacher elicits suggestions.) Do you know anything about rain forests or moving 
that might help us understand the story? (She elicits responses.) I just thought of some- 
thing: I know there's been something on the news. Does it ring a bell with any of you? 
(Several students start talking.) Class, let's let Concetta go first. (Concetta relates that 
she saw something on TV about rain forests being destroyed but that's all she remem- 
bers. Concetta selects another classmate to elaborate on the issue. Ginny says that the 
weekly scholastic magazine had an article on rain forests in Belgium and that people were 
tearing them down. Jeffrey says to Ginny— if s Brazil, not Belgium— Brazil is the one in 
South America. The discussion continues— a class recorder writes some of the infor- 
mation about rain forests on the large sheet of paper on the easel.) 

The teacher then takes a red marker and writes OUR PRIOR KNOWLEDGE ABOUT RAIN 
FORESTS on top of the easel page. She asks the class what prior knowledges. Someone 
says, "What we already know." The teacher then asks, "Why is our prior knowledge impor- 
tant?" Larry tentatively suggests that it can help us read better. "But how?" asks the teacher. 
Robert fills in the details: "What we know helps us understand what we don't know and there- 
fore helps us ask the right questions as we read." That's important" says the teacher. "For 
example, because we know that rain forests are in Central America, we can remember what 
we know about that continent— that it is close to the equator and therefore is hot and rainy. 
Today, we had a lot of help with rain forests because of what Concetta, Ginny, and Jeffrey 
knew." 

Teacher: 

Our prior knowledge can come from ourselves orf rom others, including books. It helps us 
to read because then we start asking ourselves questions about what we don't know or don't 
understand. What questions do you have about this story? (Several students start talking 
simultaneously.) 

Students: 

Why do they call it a rain forest? Don't all forests need rain? Is a rain forest more dense and 
humid than a regular forest? If rain forests are being destroyed, why in the world would 
anyone want to move to a rain forest? Is this family moving there to help the rain forests? Is 
it going to be dangerous? Are they taking their children? The title says, "My Family ..." — 
Who's telling the story? 
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Teacher: 



It's great to hear so many questions. Why don't you each thin k a little more about what you 
know and write down one or two of your own questions and goals for reading the story. Share 
them with your group members and then go ahead and read the story to yourself. Later we'll 
talk about whether you reached you r goals and answered your questions. 



Notice how the teacher works with students to help them retrieve their prior knowledge. 
Students were responsible for activating their prior knowledge, but the teacher carefully controls 
the instructional environment to guide this process. Notice also how the teacher carefully builds 
on the knowledge of Concetta, a native of Central America, to enrich the discussion and to, pos- 
sibly, enhance the self-esteem of Concetta. As this strategic reading instruction proceeds, these stu- 
dents will learn that they can continuously use their (and others') prior knowledge throughout 
the reading process. Classroom talk, that is guided by the teacher, as well as independent discus- 
sions among students, will reflect students' use of their prior knowledge as they further organize, 
structure, and summarize what they are learning. 

Using Prior Knowledge During and After Reading 

As students ready they learn to use their prior knowledge to help identify important information. 
What they already know about a topic and how texts are organized give them clues about what to 
pay attention to. It provides mental slots (file folders) for additional information and permits in- 
ference and elaboration. 

For example, many students know that social studies texts usually present certain categories 
of information about regions or countries, including information about the political structure of 
a nation, its climate and topography, the characteristics of its population, a description of its 
economics, its major religions, and so on. Thus, even when they read about an unfamiliar region 
or country, they can predict that the text would provide information to fill these typical slots, and 
if it does not, they know they will have to seek other resources (e.g., another text) to find out what 
they need to know. Strategic readers also use prior knowledge to continue making and/or check- 
ing predictions, forming men tal pictures, and drawing analogies between what they know and what 
they read. They use their prior knowledge to monitor their understanding and apply fix-up strat- 
egies when they experience problems in understanding. 

After reading, prior knowledge helps readers summarize and organize information so that it is 
easier to remember. Prior knowledge can also serve as a basis for discussing new information; for 
example, when readers relate what they learned to what they knew before they read. Some of their 
previous knowledge may be verified. Some may be modified, for example, when they learn that 
their old beliefs are not true, or when they discover that they have learned new information and 
integrated it with what they knew before. (See Figure 1.) 



Reading/Thinking Activities 
Before, During, and After Reading 



Before 
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Reading begins 

i 

Skim the text, using information from teacher 
about task/purpose 

Form hypotheses about what text is about and 
how it is organized 

Use these hypotheses to activate prior knowl- 
edge of content and organizational patterns 



If... 

Then... 



Use inferences from activating prior knowledge — > 
to make predictions about meaning and orga- — > 
nizational pattern of text and best strategy to — > 

-> 
-> 



use 



More than recall or review 

Scanning files and selecting relevant infor- 
mation and deciding if information is 
related 

More inferences 



Stop/start 
Read /take notes 
Outline 

Read first/go back to notes 
Look up words and then read 



As actual reading progresses 



Think about early hypotheses 
— > Confirm them 
— > Change them 
— > Reject them 



Think about strategy — > 



Is it working? 

Do you understand? 

Ask yourself: 



As reading progresses — > 
— > What is important? 
— > What is not important? 
— ^ How are ideas related? 
— > How does new information compare to 
your prior knowledge 

Maintain an active interaction with the text 

i 

Revise and Refine your thinking as you go 

i 
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Sometimes — > Recall additional information from memory 

— > Change past ideas/misconceptions 

— > Disagree with author 

— > Anticipate new content 

— > Restore unncessary information 

Construct meaning for segments of text, link- 
ing new information to wnat you already know 

Stop and go back if you do not understand 

i 

Consolidate what you have read and 
Summarize — > Represent the text 



Mentally or graphically 



Ask yourself if you understand the big picture 

Do you see how new information links up with 
your prior knowledge? 



Can you apply the new information to another 
situation? 
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In summary, when readers read about a familiar topic, their prior knowledge makes it easier 
for them to pick out important information and remember it When they read about an unfamiliar 
topic, their prior knowledge can help them ask questions or generate analogies or metaphors 
between new information and what they already know, or it may help them see that they need to 
build their prior knowledge by consulting other resources before they read. Recognizing these as 
effective reading strategies and using them constantly when reading are factors that make some 
readers strategic. 
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How Can I Teach Students To Use Their Prior Knowledge Strategically When 
They Read? 

Promote Student Independence 

The idea of using what they know to understand what they read is often a revelation to students, 
especially poor readers. In instruction, therefore, the teacher is often faced with students who are 
not accustomed to activating their prior knowledge when they read. Some of these students have 
inadequate prior knowledge. While all students have some prior knowledge about most topics they 
encounter in school tasks, they simply may not have enough to successfully read a particular text 
about that topic. Other students may have adequate prior knowledge, but are passive readers. They 
are accustomed to teacher-directed reading where the teacher and the text are information givers 
and they are receivers. These readers feel that what they know, therefore, is not important; only what 
the teacher or book says. 

Teaching these types of students to read effectively requires that the teacher activate these 
students* thinking, teaching them to trust and rely upon their own internal resources when they 
read. At first, this is primarily an instructional task, that is, teaching students to activate what they 
know and to link that knowledge to information in a text. Using instructional strategies such as 
brainstorming can help students recognize what appropriate prior knowledge is and then pool 
their individual knowledge into a collective body of information. Similarly, teachers can use 
analogies to help students retrieve prior knowledge. For example, if students have trouble under- 
standing volcanos, begin a lesson with a discussion of explosions. 
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Example 

Teacher: 

Today we're going to talk about volcanos, but before we do, let's talk about explosions. Does 
anyone know why that might be a good way to begin? (One student answers that when a 
volcano blows up, it looks like an explosion.) Thaf s certainly one good reason. Does any- 
one know what causes an explosion? (Students struggle with various answers related to 
heat and pressure.) 

OK, lefs think about what happens to a tea kettle when the water inside it boils. (One stu- 
dent ventures: The steam comes out of the top.) Why? (Because the heated water starts 
producing steam that grows and expands until it trys to get out and that puts pressure on the 
top.) Absolutely correct. What do you think would happen if the steam could not escape? 
(Well, says one kid, there would not be enough room for the steam in the kettle, so it would 
probably explode or blow up.) 

Well, do you think that a kettle of boiling water is like a volcano? (One student notes that 
probably boiling lava at the core of the volcano starts to get hotter and hotter and there- 
fore produces gases that expand and blow through the top of the volcano.) Thafs right. 
But what starts the process? (Maybe it is some kind of pressure.) What kind of pressure 
might there be below the earth? (Maybe the ground is pushing up or something.) Yes, 
something like that is happening; but lefs read the chapter and begin to see what hap- 
pens to cause a volcano to erupt. 



Over time, the teacher's instruction should gradually focus on teaching students to use prior 
knowledge as an individual reading or learning strategy. The teacher removes his or her direct sup- 
port as students' use of their prior knowledge grows more proficient. 

As students move toward independence, they learn to internalize and individually use their 
prior knowledge as a reading strategy. For example, students may skim a text, examine pictures, sub- 
titles, and other text features for clues about the text. This skimming helps them predict what the text 
is about and how it is organized. 



to 



Example 

Jeff turns to the chapter on Rocks and Their Formation, assigned by his science teacher. 
His eyes turn first to color pictures of different types of rocks. Some are smooth, some 
are ridged, and all are of different colors. Turning the pages of the chapter, Jeff looks at 
the big heading Types of Rocks and Rock Formation. There are pictures of buildings, 
marble statues, mountains, and the inside of coal mines. Having touched marble columns 
in the park, Jeff remembers how much he likes to feel the cool hard surface of marble, and 
wonders how it got that way. He wonders if marble is a type of rock. It must be, he thinks. 
Otherwise why would they have it in this chapter? Looking at the jagged edges of mountain, 
Jeff reads a caption that it is sedimentary rock and thinks of a visit to the lake and scraping 
his knee on a similar rock. He wonders if pieces of rock from a nearby mountain fell into the 
lake. There is a picture of all different layers of rocks, and labels on various parts. On a 
hiking trip with his mom and his sister one time, there was a wall of rock with all different 
colors and his mom told him that it was called strata. Jeff finds the word strata. At the end 
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of the chapter, there are pictures of people studying rocks. Reading that they are geolo- 
gists, Jeff wonders why geologists study rocks. Aside from occasionally being interesting 
(and hurting your leg on them), what good are they? 



In this example, the student skimmed the text to be read, predicted what it was about, and how 
it was structured, constantly relating what he was gaining from those processes to what he already knew. 

Helping students move toward independence in using prior knowledge means examining and 
rethinking your own teaching style. In fact, your own prior knowledge about teaching may come into 
question as you think about how to help students become more strategic readers. For example, you 
can apply reading strategies to your own teaching. "Skim" your own teaching routines. "Predict" how 
these routines could become more strategic. How could you incorporate your knowledge of prior 
knowledge into your teaching? What routines would you keep? Give up? You can use the five phases 
of instruction described in Unit 1 and on the next page to help you incorporate the prior knowledge 
strategy into your teaching of reading. 
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Phase 1 — Planning 



Instructional planning begins with making decisions about three classroom variables and the relationships among them: 

1. Your students as readers 

2. The text you will use 

3. The contextof your classroom, including goals and tasks you set for your students, how you organize your classroom, 
and the teaching methods you select 

Your Students 

There are at least two things to consider with respect to your students: (1) What prior knowledge they have about a 
topic, including not only concepts, but also organizational patterns? and (2) What prior knowledge they have about the 
reading process, particularly if and when they are using what they already know to construct meaning from text? 

Regarding the fust, if you judge that the students have little prior knowledge about a topic, you may need to elicit or 
build their prior knowledge before they read the text This may involve asking them to brainstorm what they know about a 
topic, providing an analogy or discussing a similar phenomenon to make connections between familiar and unfamiliar 
information (e.g., comparing the circulatory system to a plumbing system, or providing easy-to-understand text to intro- 
duce a complex topic.) 

The K-W-L teaching technique is a good method to help students activate prior knowledge they already have. What is 
K-W-L? It is a group instruction strategy, developed by Donna Ogle, that models the active thinking needed when reading 
expository text The letters stand for three activities: K stands for helping students recall what they KNOW about a sub- 
ject, Wstands for helping students determine what they WANT to learn, and L stands for helping students identify what 
they LEARN as they read. 

To use K-W-L, the teacher plans and produces a student worksheet that he or she uses in group instruction, in which 
students discuss and categorize what they already know and can expect to learn about a topic. Using the worksheet (see 
Figure 2) , students write what they already know about a subject as well as categories or questions that they expect to find 
out about in the text During reading, students use their worksheets to record new information as well as new questions that 
emerge. Finally students discuss and evaluate what they have learned from reading. 
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SCIENCE LESSON ON INSECT-EATING PLANTS 



What We Know 



What We Want 
To Find Out 



What We Learned/ 
Stiil Need To Know 



1 . We know they eat 
insects because they 
need fertilizer. 



If you had an insect-eating 
plant what would you feed 
it? 

Does it need water and fertil- 
izer? 

How big is it? 
Where do they live? 



I learned that it's small. It 
has red leaves, and it has a 
red center, and a sticky 
sweet-smelling scent that 
lures the insect. It closes in 
one or two seconds. It lives 
in a swamp or bog. It needs 
nitrogen and insects have it. 



2. Categories of information we expect to use 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 



(Teaching Reading as Thinking, Teleconference Resource Guide, ASCD and NCREL, 1986.; 



The second thing you need to consider about your students is their prior knowledge about 
the reading process. You should ask yourself what your students may or may not know about the 
concept of prior knowledge and the extent to which they use their prior knowledge strategically. 
How you teach will probably be quite different if they seem to be using their prior knowledge fairly 
effectively than if they do not. 

How do you make these kinds of decisions? One way is to design a short assessment that pro- 
vides you with clues about what students know about the strategy. Orally, or in rating, you can ask 
students explicit questions about their strategy knowledge and use. In the example below, the 
teacher uses an anticipation/reaction guide to assess her class's knowledge and use of prior knowl- 
edge before she begins a lesson on that topic. 
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PRIOR KNOWLEDGE SURVEY 



Anticipation/Reaction Guide 




Instructions: Respond to each statement twice: once before the lesson 
and again after reading it. 

Write A if you agree with the statement. 

Write D if you disagree with the statement. 


Response 
Before Lesson 


Response 
After Lesson 


The prior knowledge strategy is linking what 1 know to 
new ideas in what 1 read. 




My prior knowledge is always true. 




The prior knowledge strategy does not always work 
for stories and poems. 




1 use the prior knowledge strategy before 1 start to read, 
but not while 1 am reading, nor after 1 finish. 




What 1 already know about something can help me 
learn more about it. 




A good way to begin using my prior knowledge is 
to quickly examine the text 1 will read. 




When a text disagrees with what 1 already know, 1 
check another source. 





After teaching the lesson, the teacher has students respond to the same statements, compar- 
ing the pre- and post-instruction knowledge about prior knowledge. This is only an example. Later, 
as students learn more about using the sttategy, teachers can make the Anticipation/Reaction 
Guide more sophisticated. 

The Text 

As you know, selecting a text is based on your purpose or goal for teaching. When your inten- 
tion is to teach students what prior knowledge is, how and when to use it, and why it is important, 
then prior knowledge will be your topic and the text you use will be a vehicle for teaching it. Con- 



sequently, the text should be easy enough so that students can focus on learning the strategy rather 
than dealing with major comprehension problems in a difficult text On the other hand, content 
should not be so easy that students become bored or do not learn how useful prior knowledge can 
be in helping them understand text when they face problems. 

However, if your major purpose is to teach content and not strategies, then you will select a 
text that best deals with that content. Your teaching will guide students to use their prior knowl- 
edge as a means to read the text and therefore learn the content. In this situation, students may 
well encounter problems with comprehending the text. The concepts may be difficult, unfamiliar, 
and complex. They may need help with retrieving their prior knowledge and applying it to the text 
You may find yourself planning for explicit instruction to help familiarize them with the text's 
content as well as structure. 

Both your students and the text you select will help determine how you organize your class- 
room and the teaching methods you ust* Typically, reading is taught in small, homogenous groups 
of students with similar reading abilities (as measured by standardized test scores). But is that the 
most effective way to acquaint students with use of strategies? Should the groups be heterogenous 
instead? Research has shown that, in mixed ability groups, poor students can learn from the mod- 
eling of their higher-achieving peers, and conversely, that high-achieving students can deepen and 
enrich their own learning by working with low achievers. 

Researchers have also found that encouraging students to share their prior knowledge about 
a topic and about the process of reading is very important for helping students become strategic 
readers. One reason for this is that strategies reflect thinking processes, and talking about thinking 
makes it public, so that a student can examine the quality of his or her own thinking. Furthermore, 
students learn how others think which helps them understand different ways to approach reading 
and thinking about content. 

CM 

t Phase 2 — Introducing the Strategy Through Explicit Instruction and 
^ Modeling 

Researchers have found that explicit (or direct) instruction is an excellent way to teach students to 
be strategic. Explicit instruction means that you, the teacher, explain, demonstrate, and model 
what is needed to use a strategy. You ask: 

• What is it? 

• How do I use it? 

• When do I use it? 

• Where do I use it? 

• Why is it important and helpful? 

You might want to begin by discussing characteristics of good readers and techniques that 
good readers use to make connections between what they read and what they already know. Ex- 
plain what prior knowledge is and show them when and where they can use prior knowledge in 
reading. Point out that they can use the strategy throughout the reading process. That is, when 
they read a topic they know a lot about, their prior knowledge will help them pick out important 
information md remember it, and when they don't know about a topic, they can use their prior 
knowledge to help them formulate questions or think of some possibly related topics. 

O 
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You will also want to explain why prior knowledge is helpful. If they think about what they 
already know before and while they read, it helps them to see what's important and gives them 
cues for adding information to their prior knowledge. Also, using prior knowledge after reading 
will help them summarize, organize, and remember ideas. 

One goal of explicit instruction is teaching students kow to use their prior knowledge before, 
during, and after reading. Modeling, or talking aloud about what you are thinking and doing before, 
during, and after reading, is one very effective instructional tool you can use. Model for students how 
to look at the titles and pictures in a selection before reading, and relate them to what they already 
know. As you continue, predict and ask questions you want answered about the text Modeling 
during reading includes checking your predictions, using your prior knowledge to deal with unfa- 
miliar words and comprehension problems, identifying new information, confirming predictions, 
and making analogies. Modeling after reading includes summarizing, integrating with what you 
knew before, and planning next steps. This modeling is helpful because many students are simply 
not aware that they should take the time to do there processes and that, if done strategically, they 
will produce results in how much they understand when they read. 



FIGURE 3 



MODELING PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 


Before Reading 


During Reading 


After Reading 


• Look at titles and 


• Check your predictions 


• Summarize 


pictures and charts 








• Use what you know to 


• Integrate what you 


• Talk about what 


define unfamiliar words 


knew before with what 


you know 


and make inferences 


you read 




about unfamiliar content 




• Predict content 




• Plan next steps 




• Identify new information 




• Ask questions you 






want answered 


• Confirm predictions 






• Make analogies 





In the example below, an English teacher is modeling the use of prior knowledge for his stu- 
dents. The students have already been introduced to the concept of what it is, why it is useful, and 
when they will find it most helpful. 



Before Reading: 



activating prior knowl- 
edge about the content 
leads to questions about 
the new content 



Today we're going to begin reading a biography of Mark Twain. Before we 
start the first chapter, I'm going to think about what I already know about 
him in order to prepare for learning new information. I know that he is an 
author and, as I recall, Mark Twain was not his real name but I can't think 
what the real name was. I wonder why he decided to change it and how he 
came up with his new name. 
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linking personal 
experience to content 
leads to questions about 
the content 



activating prior knowl- 
edge about text structure 



linking prior knowledge 
about text structure to 
new text 



making a prediction 
based on text structure 



I also know that Twain wrote a lot about the Mississippi River and with a 
sense of humor. I wonder if he grew up on the river or ever lived there later 
in life. My father and grandfather both had a good sense of humor; maybe 
thaf s where mine comes from. I wonder if Twain credits a member of his 
family for his humor and whether the biography will address that. 



I'm going to briefly look over the entire book, starting with the table of con- 
tents. That will give me an overview of how the story of Twain's life will be 
told. I know from reading other biographies that some tell you about the 
person's entire life and others just focus on the part for which they are 
famous. 



I see by looking at the table of contents that there are ten chapters and the 
first is entitled, The Early /ears" so apparently this biography w///tell about 
his entire life. Since most of what I do know about Mark Twain is about his 
adult life, I'm curious to read about his childhood. Perhaps it will answer 
some of my questions. 



During Reading: 



confirming and checking 
predictions and 
questions 



making an inference 
based on prior knowl- 
edge 



Yes, that's his real name, Samuel Clemens. I know his real name wasn't 
Mark Twain and he was born in Missouri— in Florida, Missouri. I wonder 
how close that is to the Mississippi River. I think I'll look on a map. 



It says here that Sam loved to tell jokes and play tricks. He claims that 
when he was only nine days old he pretended that his diaper pin was stick- 
ing him in order to get more attention. Come on, no one remembers what 
they did when they were nine days old. That must just be an example of 
his sense of humor. 
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AFTER READING 



linking prior knowledge 
to new information 



using unanswered 
questions to make 
further predictions 



In this chapter I learned about Sam's life through early adulthood. Now I 
understand why he wrote so much about the Mississippi River. It said in 
the chapter that when he was twenty-one he learned how to be a riverboat 
pilot. But this chapter ended with him still working on the boat. And it 
sounds like he really enjoyed it. I wonder why he gave it up to become an 
author. I still don't know. Maybe he was hurt or lost his job. I hope it will tell 
me about that in the next chapter. And in this chapter his name was still 
Samuel so I don't know when and why he changed it. 



Phase 3 — Guided Practice and Teacher Coaching 

Moving your students to the guided-practice phase of the teaching cycle should be subtle. You 
neither want to confuse students by moving too quickly nor bore them by moving too slowly. Your 
informal assessment will help you decide when to shift to guided practice. In this phase, the teacher 
serves primarily as a coach. 

First, you will probably review prior knowledge with your students using a new text, perhaps 
in a different genre, much as a coach might review an old play in a new game situation. After review, 
many teachers assign students to read several pages of text, asking students to pay attention to how 
they are using their prior knowledge, and then sharing (or practicing) their thinking processes 
with a partner or several students in small groups. This helps students verbalize their thinking and 
learn the varieties of ways their peers think as they read. 

When students share their thinking processes, they see and hear what we mean when we say 
that reading is an interactive process of constructing meaning. Sharing also illustrates that reading 
is not easy; all readers — even good readers — sometimes experience comprehension problems. 
Sharing also permits all students to contribute to one another the ideas, values, and strategies they 
bring from their own experiences and cultures. But the main value of sharing is that it compels 
your students to think about their own thinking, often called metacognition (or "thinking about 
your own thinking"). 

As teacher and coach, you provide feedback and cues as needed. After students have com- 
pleted their reading, you will probably conduct a discussion that focuses attention on how they used 
their prior knowledge. Or, you may ask students to conduct their own discussions in small groups. 
In either case, the goal is to get students to think and talk about their conscious use of prior 
knowledge when they read. 



Phases 4 and 5 — Becoming Independent 

Once your students have practiced using their prior knowledge with familiar content and texts, 
then, based on your assessment, you can move them into unfamiliar content and texts. As this 
happens, you can provide students with many rich opportunities to apply and transfer the strategy 
in a variety of authentic reading situations. This transfer takes a long time and is based on ongoing 
assessment throughout all phases of instruction. Your assessment of students will take place 
through observation, asking questions, and especially dialogue. The goal is to find out how well your 
students are understanding and using prior knowledge. 

Assessment will help you determine when to shift from direct instruction to guided practice 
and from guided practice to the independent phase. You can move ahead if they're ready, or re 
explain and elaborate if they're not. Assessment involves probing students 1 thinking, asking 
questions such as, "Could you show me how you used your prior knowledge to understand that 
passage?" "What did you already know that made you think of that?" "How did what you already 
knew help you while you were reading?" "When did you use your prior knowledge for reading this 
story?" "How did you use the strategy?" "Was it easier for you to read this article because you used 
your prior knowledge?" 

In conclusion, keep in mind that instruction in this and any other strategy is ongoing. When 
you teach inferencing, for example, you need to remind students of the importance of using prior 
knowledge. They need to see how using prior knowledge relates to what they know and have done 
in the past, how they can use it in the future, and how they can orchestrate it with other reading 
strategies. In fact, you and your students will find that the interaction and combination of all the 
strategies in the Strategic Reading Project are more powerful than any one of them used alone. 
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Q: What types of learning activities can I engage my students in before, during, and 
after reading? Which of these activities would help them learn how to use their 
prior knowledge? 

A: Many students may not be aware of their prior knowledge, or they may have had limited 
opportunities in learning how to use it effectively. Before starting to read, they should 
engage in activities such as previewing the story, the tide, and illustrations for any fa- 
miliarities they can link to their existing knowledge. During reading, they can make 
inferences, anticipate characters, actions, and organize information using their prior 
knowledge whenever possible. After reading, students should reflect on what they read, 
how it was related to other readings or text, and their reactions. By using the directed 
reading lesson and modeling what should take place during reading, we can help stu- 
dents better understand the reading process. 

As teachers, our motto should be "Never assume anything." This does not mean that we 
do not have high expectations of students, it means that we want to be sure that we don't 
neglect any aspect of helping students learn. Again, modeling the before, during, and 
after phases of the reading process for the students will enhance their utilization and 
understanding. 

Q: As the teacher, I know that each of my students has some prior knowledge about 
something. How do I help them to realize the existence and usefulness of their 
prior knowledge? 

A: It is true that every student knows something about something; it is also true that every 
student will possess different kinds of prior knowledge about various topics and subjects. 
There are a couple of techniques that can be used in making students cognizant of 
knowledge they may be unaware they have. 

One technique is teacher-directed discussions in which the teacher probes the students' 
prior knowledge by asking general and specific questions that encourage students to 
focus on information stored in their minds. Putting this information on the board gives 
all students access to the collected prior knowledge of the class. 

Another technique is to assign a topic; for example, on pollution. Divide the class into 
groups of fives, threes, or twos and have them brainstorm on the number of ways we con- 
tribute to pollution. The primary requirement of this activity is that ever)' student must 
contribute at least one idea to the group effort. 

Q: What do I do when my student's prior knowledge includes misconceptions or is 
irrelevant? 

A: Students sometimes come up with misinformation that needs clarifying or information 
that is incorrect. One way to deal with diis is to use a familiar analogy to help students 
discover their misconception. For example, in a lesson on reptiles, you may ask the class 
to name some reptiles. A student may incorrecdy say a frog is a reptile because it's slimy 
and wet like a snake. You could ask that student why s/he believes a snake is slimy and 
wet. You can ask the class what other similarities of a frog and a snake they can think of. 



You can then point out the important difference between snakes and frogs, explaining 
that frogs are amphibians because they spend part of their lives in water, and do not 
breathe through lungs as reptiles such as snakes do. Students can then proceed to find 
out more about reptiles and amphibians, their similarities and differences. Again, put- 
ting the information on a chart on the board helps all students remember critical 
information as they read. 

When the students' prior information before reading is unrelated or slighdy related to 
the text, you can use the text as a guide for identifying relevant information. For ex- 
ample, in your discussion about reptiles, you may ask what students already know about 
snakes. One student may say, "I had a snake once, and I had to feed it live insects and 
mice." You might say, "Well, that deals with a snake's feeding habits. Let's look at the 
chapter to see what our focus should be. What headings do you see?" Students look at 
the text and read Characteristics of Reptiles, Where Reptiles Live, How Reptiles Reproduce, and 
Kinds of Reptiles. You might say, "Snakes' feeding habits are very interesting, but to keep 
our focus, let's try to come up with what we know about these areas." The students may 
decide to discuss each section and talk about what they already know from how the text 
is organized. You can then record what they are saying in relation to the categories under 
Reptiles, for example, as part of the KWL method. Remember, the KWL method is un- 
covering what students already Knmv t what they Want to learn, and what they have later 
Learned. 

Q: I always conduct a review with my students before they read. Isn't that the same as 
activating prior knowledge? 

^ A: Not necessarily. Most reviews only ask students to go over what they learned previously 

l_ or to remember everything they know about a topic. This is a small part of activating 

2 P 1 ™ 1 " knowledge, but not all of it. 

^ The key to activating prior knowledge is Unking what is already known or experienced to 

information in the text The linkinghds to be consciously pursued by the reader and/or the 
teacher. Pursuing this linkage involves a student thinking of prior information, or experi- 
ences, generating new questions, and seeking more information. You need to make it clear 
to students why you are trying to elicit their prior knowledge, and reinforce that the pur- 
pose is to link the information they already have with information in the text 

Consider the way that Antonio, a sixth grader, activates prior knowledge in reading a chap- 
ter in social studies on the industrial revolution. Antonio thinks of factories when he opens 
his book to the chapter on die industrial revolution. He sees a big picture of people work- 
ing in a factory; they are young and old, women, men, and a kid that looks his age. "Did kids 
my age really work in the factories?" he wonders. He reads the paragraph next to the pic- 
ture on child labor that talks about the long hours and low pay that many young people 
worked for. Antonio thinks that as hard as it is to go to school every day, he is glad that he 
is not working in a factory. He notices the big headings, Before the Industrial Revolution and 
After the Industrial Revoluthm. There is a picture of a woman using a big spinning wheel to 
make clothes in a house, in contrast to die picture of the factory. He reads that women often 
worked all day to make clothes for their families and communities. Antonio thinks, "My 
mom couldn't do that. That would take too much of her time. She wouldn't be able to work, 
at the phone company, and if she did not work, my brother and I wouldn't have the nice 
tilings she buys for us. I wonder if they had phones back then?" 

O 
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A NNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
• / \ (in suggested order) 



Anders, P. L, & Lloyd, C. V. (1989) . The significance of prior knowledge in the learning of new 
content-specific instruction. In D. Lapp,J. Flood, & N. Farnan (Eds.), Content area reading and 
learning: Instructional strategies (pp. 258-269). Needham, MA: Allyn & Bacon. 

Describes the nature and importance of prior knowledge. Discusses the importance of ap- 
propriate, accurate, and sufficient background knowledge to the comprehension process and 
the necessity of activation of this knowledge. Provides strategies to increase the use of prior 
knowledge before, during, and after reading. 



Langer, J. A. (1982). Facilitating text processes: The elaboration of prior knowledge. In J. A. 
Langer & M. T. Smith-Burke (Eds.), Reader meets author/Bridging the gap (pp. 149-162). 
Newark, DL: International Reading Association. 

Provides background reading on why "starting with what the kids know" appears to be a 
simple concept but, when translated to practice, is in reality a very complicated and sophis- 
ticated concept. Provides an in-depth description of ?ReP (Pre Reading Plan) which allows 
teachers to both activate appropriate background knowledge and at the same time assess the 
depth and breadth of students* background knowledge. 



Ogle, D. S. (1986). K-W-L group instruction strategy. In A. S. Palincsar, D. S. Ogle, B. F. Jones, 
and E. G. Carr (Eds.), Teaching reading as thinking (Teleconference Resource Guide) (pp. 
11-17). Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Elaborates on the importance of prior knowledge, group learning, and engaging all stu- 
dents through writing activities. Provides a model lesson that involves all students before, 
during, and after reading. Before reading, students brainstorm, categorize their ideas, and 
make predictions and raise questions about what they will (and want to) learn from read- 
ing. They read to see if their predictions are true, to answer their questions, and to raise 
new questions. After reading, they reflect on what they learned and on what they may still 
want to learn. 



to 



Hollingsworth, C. (1985). An ERIC/RCS report: "Kidwatching." Language Arts, 6% 301- 
304. 

Reviews the research on prior knowledge and discusses its implications for practice. Sug- 
gests ways teachers can observe students 1 prior knowledge and creative activities supporting 
students* use of their prior knowledge in making meaning. 
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Berliner, D. (1986). Use what kids know to teach the new. Instructor, 95(7), 12-13. 

A brief article discussing the importance of connecting what you are learning to what you 
already know. Two examples are presented. The first is a research study showing that 
making these linkages helps adults (in this case preserace teachers and nurses) learn 
mathematics. The second is a school in Hawaii that had litde success in raising students 1 
reading achievement scores until instruction was connected to the students' culture. 

Note: Content in the Unit 2 Essay was dravm from the above references. 
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Contents: 

A. Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 

B. Unit Essay 

Focus — Introduces how individuals infer and the 
importance of inferential thinking to reading compre- 
hension. 

1 . How do readers infer information? 

2. Why is inferring information critical to reading 
comprehension? 

3. What are some guidelines for implementing infer- 
ential comprehension instruction? 

4. What are some strategies to teach inferential compre 
£2 hension explicidy? 

5. What are some strategies to remforce inferential 
thinking? 

Reflections — Answers to questions that teachers may 
have about how to integrate inferential comprehension 
instruction into the classroom. 

C. Annotated Bibliography 
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n this unit of the Strategic Reading Project, we introduce you and your school to meth- 
| odsof implementing effective inferential comprehension insuiiction into your classroom, 
i This unit answers five questions about inferential comprehension: 

1. How do readers infer information? 

2. Why is inferring information critical to reading comprehension? 

3. What are some guidelines for implementing inferential comprehension instruction? 

4. What are some strategies to teach inferential comprehension explicitly? CZ 

5. What are some strategies to reinforce inferential thin king? — 

As in other units, this unit includes a Focus section that introduces the concept of the impor- 0> 
tance of inferential comprehension knowledge in an everyday learning situation and a Reflections 
section that includes questions about how to implement effective inferential comprehension learn- 
ing strategies in your classroom and school. 

The staff development activities below are suggestions for how you and your colleagues might 
use the SRP materials. 

Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 

Building A Knowledge Base 

| • Read the Unit 3 Essay, consult the Annotated Bibliography and select one or two articles to 
read. Discuss the readings with other teachers. 

j Before you read... 

I • Reflect on the thinking processes you use when inferring information during reading. 

• Identify reasons why it is difficult for readers to infer information. 

• Why are some reading materials more conducive to inferring information than others? 

j • How do you help students learn to infer information when reading? 

i 

After you read... 

i • Summarize the ideas in the unit. Compare your new understanding of what consititutes 
effective inferential comprehension instruction with your previous beliefs. 

! 
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• Analyze some inferential comprehension strategies that are used in your school. Do 
they clearly mirror the inferential thinking processes? 

• Select some effective inferential comprehension strategies that you intend to use in the 
classroom. 
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Observing Models and Examples 

• Listen to the SRP Audiotape(s) for Unit. Discuss them with colleagues. Observe class- 
room demonstrations of teachers using inferential comprehension techniques. 
Discuss and write down examples of the following: 

• Introducing the inferential comprehension strategy. 

• Guiding students to recall and use relevant background knowledge to infer information. 

• Using text information to develop inferences. 

• Monitoring the appropriateness of the inference for the context. 

• Compare and contrast the strategies used in the classroom, focusing on the reasons for 
choosing the strategies to achieve specific and varied goals. 



Reflecting on Your Practice 

• Brainstorm alternatives to the inferential comprehension strategies that you have read 
about that you think would work in your school. 

• Analyze an inferential comprehension lesson that you or a colleague have used and 
evaluate its effectiveness for mirroring and practicing inferential comprehension. 

• Does a sufficient amount of inferential comprehension instruction occur in your 
school? 

• Is there an effort to integrate inferential comprehension instruction in all reading 
activities? 

• Is inferential comprehension instruction practiced in all content subjects? 

• Is there an effort to match learning strategies with instructional goals, student's 
needs and abilities, and the difficulty of the materials. 



Changing Your Practice 

. • Observe another teacher using an inferential comprehension strategy or invite a 
teacher to model a strategy in your classroom. 

: • Evaluate new inferential comprehei ,oion strategies to ensure that they help students 
integrate background knowledge and text information when they construct infer- 
ences. 

O 
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♦ Compile a file of inferential comprehension strategies that can be used to mirror and 
practice the inferential thinking process. 

♦ Rewrite or modify a textbook inferential comprehension strategy so that it reflects 
effective instructional principles. 

♦ Create lessons incorporating inferential comprehension instruction in a variety of 
content areas. 



Gaining Expertise 

j • Model the teaching of an inferential comprehension lesson in another teacher's 

, classroom. 

i 

j • Coach a colleague who is learning to teach new inferential comprehension strategies. 

♦ Collaborate with a colleague to develop lessons inregrating inferential comprehension 
strategies in his or her classroom or in a specialized content area. 

j • Denonstrate an inferential comprehension strategy in a staff development meeting. 

j • Design a demonstration lesson that teachers can use or adapt in their classrooms. 

I • Create a resource book of inferential comprehension strategies. 
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ngela's mother was in a hurry to get to the store. Angela was more in lerested in talking to 
the friends she met on the way. She kept stopping to say hello to everyone she knew. Fi- 
nally, she heard her mother call back to her, "Angela, hurry up! You're moving at a snail's 

pace today." 

If you were asked the question, What means of transportation was Angela using, The immediate 
and universal response would be: her feet — she was walking. 

How did you derive that answer? Some of us would thin k that it was stated in the text because the 
answer is so obvious. This conclusion is not correct because nowhere in the text does it state explicitly 
that Angela was walking. 

<0 Others would say they inferred the answer from text information. They are partially correct be- 

H cause they actually used a combination of text information and personal knowledge to infer the 
2! answer. 

A reader might reason in the following manner. Angela couldn't be riding in a car because her 
mother would be driving and have control of the speed. She would not have to call back to her unless 
she was riding in a stretch limosene. Riding a bike or roller blading would be possible, but not likely 
responses, because it would be difficult to keep stopping to talk. Walking, therefore, would be more 
li kely. How was this series of reasoning possible? The reader relied on his/her prior experiences in 
similar instances to suggest an array of methods of travel and then selected the most logical answer 
that would make sense with the constraints of the text information. 
Now, read the following excerpt. 

Jim went to Giao's, his favorite Italian restaurant. He ordered lasagna. When the waiter brought 
it, Jim was so em aged that he left without leaving a tip. He even forgot his umbrella. 

This vignette immediately brings a variety of impressions to the reader's mind. Most readers are 
readily able to understand and empathize with poor Jim's situation. We recall unpleasant restaurant 
scenarios, where we have ivaited an interminable length of time for our food and when it finally ar- 
rived the meal was cold and unappetizing. Or, perhaps, the food was tasteless or, instead of the 
original order, we received a huge mound of spaghetti with clamsauce, which activated every allergic 
response in our body. All in all the experience that we recalled did not evoke our fondest memories. 
If we were asked to respond to the following questions, we would have little difficulty in develop- 



Why did Jim g< > to Giao's? 
Why was Jim angry? 

Notice that your answers to the questions are not explicitly stated in the text, but rather they are 
implied. You, the reader *re expected to infer unstated relationships about the events in the scenario, 
not necessarily by using text clues, but by using similar, prior experiences to construct appropriate 
answers. 
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In this instance readers rely on relevant background knowledge to fill in and elaborate on text 
information to get a clear idea of what probably happened in the restaurant. Since not all informa- 
tion is stated in text, the reader is constantly expected to make inferences when reading. In this case 
it was fairly easy to make the inferences. However, if we added the following qustions and asked them 
of a student who had on I) eaten at fast food chains, the answers would probably be quite different 
from our own responses. 

Who seated Jim at his table? 
When did Jim pay for his meal? 

Responses to the first question would conceivably be: You seat yourself or use the drive through 
and eat in the car. A hostess or Maitre de is unheard of by a reader with such limited dining experi- 
ences. A response to the second question would be: When you order your food you pay or there is no 
meal. Charging dinner is not yet in this readers lifestyle or data ban k of experiences. 

As mature readers we automatically infer information and because of this, as teachers, we are 
often unaware of the frequency of inferences we require our students to make. Some of the inferences 
are low level and fairly easy to make. Other inferences are more difficult and require skill and effort 
to construct responses. This is when we hear the frequent laments: tt I can't find the answer' or "The 

answer's not in the book". Although students infer in daily situations, (they know what will happen if ~ 
they break curfew) they do not automatically transfer this ability to reading situations (Paris & ~ 
Lindauer, 1976). As educators we must, therefore, be aware of the number and types of inferences we 

expect our students to make while reading and, as well, be cognizant of activities that will help them 0> 
learn to infer information. 
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Inferring requires knowledge of the relationship between two or more objects or events. The rela- 
tionship is not directly stated and mast be constructed by the reader. Students are required to 
infer the relationship using three steps: identifying relevant information from previous knowledge, 
using text clues to help establish relationships and after the inference is made, checking to make 
sure that the inference makes sense in the context. 

Background Knowledge 

A reader's background knowledge acts as a data base from which to draw relevant experiences to 
infer information. Researchers describe these experiences as contained in schemas or scripts which 
are special types of generic knowledge structures that correspond to frequently enacted activities 
(Shank &AbeIson, 1977). 

For example, when we read the previous excerpt about a restaurant, our restaurant script ini- 
tially conjured up in our minds an image of a place where we go to enjoy a relaxing meal, perhaps in 
a romantic setting, and, best of all, doing so without having to wash the dishes. Because of certain 
common understandings about restaurants we are able to fill in missing information and elaborate 
on incomplete information that is not stated in the text 

This common schema guides our understanding of text and permits us to make inferences based 
on common expectations about what could happen in a restaurant, even though they were not stated. 
When we read that Jim was angry, that information was consistent with our expectations of what could 
happen in a restaurant to make as angry and therefore we were able to respond to the questions. If we 
(like our imaginary student) had only been to fast f<x>d restaurants, it would be difficult to develop 
the same answers that we, as experienced readers, were able to develop. At a fast food restaurant there 
is no waiting for food, and though it may be unappetizing to some of as, it usually is hot. 

Scripts are constant in that we share common experiences about characteristics of the script; in 
addition, they are flexible and allow for inclusion of new information. After reading the passage about 
the restaurant, a young reader can add on to his limited restaurant script other types of dining estab- 
lishments, including restaurants where one is served meals and some where a chef cooks meals at 
tableside. Expanding concepts of a restaurant script is one way to enable a reader to infer more easily 
when similar information is encountered again. 

Text Information 

In order to infer information readers need to act like detectives and look for clues in the text that will 
help them interpret relationships. Clues may be located in surrounding text or they may be far from 
relevant information in different paragraphs or sections and therefore, more difficult to discover. 
After clues are noted, students must sense the relationship among these ideas and to the relevant 
information. These steps require selection, analysis and integration of information. 

Some students are unaware of how to execute these steps and build on the clues to reach an 
inference. We are all aware of acquaintences who are constantly surprised at the outcome of a mystery 
stoiy and others who can solve the case halfway through the book. The successful sleuths are able to 
identify' important clues, establish relationships among the information, hypothesize solutions and 
check the hypotheses against the? clues to determine the correct response for the situation. To he- 
come successful at making inferences we must become sensitized to the steps and be able to use them 
in a variety of reading situations just as a good detective does. 
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Monitoring 

Monitoring is an essential element of strategic reading. A strategic reader controls his/her thinking 
processes while reading by being: aware of a lack of understanding when it occurs, knowledgeable 
about how to use sttategies to fix up the void and able to recognize when the strategies are used ap- 
propriately. The ability to monitor ones thinking is essential to inferential comprehension because a 
reader must be able to tap background knowledge and use text clues to formulate valid inferences 
and then check the consistency of the inferences with the passage context. If a reader is unable to do 
so any one of the steps t the inferential process breaks down. 
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The Importance of Inferring Information 



Inferring information is an important skill because it is required in most reading situations. It is an 
overarching thinking process that is the foundation of many critical reading skills that competent 
readers perform unconsciously and consistently in their daily activities. For example, inferential com- 
prehension is the basis for developing the main idea of a text, drawing conclusions about text 
information, and thinking about text information in a variety of patterns such as compare/conuust, 
cause/ effect and problem/solution. Without the ability to select and relate pertinent text informa- 
tion and background knowledge and check the appropriateness of the relationships with the text 
content, a reader would be unable to comprehend text accurately. 

Previously all the examples listed, were taught as unrelated skills to be learned through constant 
drill and practice with worksheets . Readers were directed to "Find the Main Idea" or "Draw Conclu- 
sions" using small segments of text written for this purpose. Learning wasapparently believed to occur 
through osmosis because there was never instruction on how to develop an appropriate conclusion or 
to construct a main idea (main ideas are usually developed, not found in the first or last sentence of 
text as suggested by some practice books) . Rarely could one find any indication that all these specific 
reading skills were based on the inferential thinking process which, in turn, could be learned and 
applied to a variety of reading situations. 

z 
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Inferential Comprehension Instruction 

There are several general instructional rules to follow when teaching students inferential comprehen- 
sion strategies. First, students must learn to use relevant previous knowledge to understand text. 
Students often are accustomed to finding answers and information in text without drawing on inner 
resources to aid comprehension. In addition , students are often unaware that different text interpre- 
tations can result from the way in w r hich a reader's experiences affect his or her view of the text. 

Students, therefore, need practice in associating prior knowledge with text, contemplating a 
variety of interpretations of text and discussing why some interpretations are more appropriate for 
particular contexts. Activities such as discussing proverbs and completing analogies demonstrate to 
students the importance of background knowledge in interpreting text and choosing appropriate 
responses based on the limitations imposed by context. 

Second, as students locate and use relevant text blues to understand passages, they must com- 
pare the information from the text with previous knowledge to become aweare of how the combined 
knowledge limits the appropriate interpretations that can be made. 

Third, as students increase their ability to infer text information, they must progress from simple 
to complex passages. The ease with which students can draw inferences from text dpends on the 

number of pertinent clues in the text and the distance of the clues from the point of inference In CZ 
addition, the number of distractors contained in the text also affects comprehension. Distractors are 2! 
plausible but irrelevant ideas that interfere with identifying central concepts. Students need practice ZZ| 
in identifying distractors and determining why they irrelevant 

Fourth, students need to become cognizant of the reasoning processes that competent readers 
use to infer information. Competent readers must "think aloud" and model the reasoning processes 
they use so that others may learn from the public demonstration and sharing of these skills. 

Public sharing involves many elements. Teachers must explain why, how and when to use the 
thinking processes. (Paris, Lipson & Wixson, 1983). In addition to the explanation, modeling the 
inferential thinking process is necessary so that students can clearly see how to do it Modeling can be 
demonstrated by the teacher and peers. Students must then practice the reasoning procedures in two 
stages. First the student receives teacher support when they practice the steps and then responsibility 
is gradually released to the student to continue independently as inferential thinking is extended and 
refined. Practice occurs in a variety of situations so that the student can transfer the reasoning skills to 
different contexts. 

Strategies to teach inferential comprehension 

Comprehension is impeded when students are not able to use prior knowledge or text clues to infer 
information and monitor the accuracy of their inferences. Strategies are actions thatare deliberately 
selected and performed by the reader to achieve specific goals. It is the purpose of inferential com- 
prehension strategies to help the reader integrate relevant information from text and background 
knowledge and evaluate the appropriateness of the inference for the context 

As strategies are applied over time, they become skills that readers use regularly, flexibly and often 
unconsciously. Strategies frequently are recursive in nature and applied throughout the reading pro- 
cess. Some strategies, however, are used more intensely during one of the three stages of the reading 
process: before, during and after reading (Palincsar, Ogle, Jones & Can*, 1986) . The following seg- 
ment presents three sti^ategies that clearly minor the inferential process and the roles that background 
intimation and text clues play in the thinking process. In addition, this segment explains selected 
strategies that support inferential comprehension during various points of the stages of the reading 
process. 
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The Inferential Strategy (Weaving) 

Hansen, 1981 , was developed to demonstrate visually to students the important role that the combi- 
nation of previous knowledge and text information plays in the inferential process. Designed for 
narrative text, the strategy encourages readers to make inferences through predictions by comparing 
their life experiences to events that might occur in the story. They learn to build bridges among infor- 
mation by linking their previous knowledge with story concepts. Procedures: 

Before Reading: 

1 . The teacher introduces the suategy explaining that new information is best understood when 
it is integrated or woven into previous information that is stored in our brains. 

2. The teacher discusses one of the main ideas in the story. The teacher should ask a question 
that relates one centtal concept from the stoiy to some possible previous experiences of the 
students'. Each student's oral responses to the question are recorded on an individual strip 
of gray paper representing the student's brain containing the previous knowledge base. 

3. The students are asked lo hypothesize a similar situation that may occur in the story. These 
hypotheses are discussed and written on a strip of contrasting colored paper representing 
new knowledge. 

4. The first two steps are repeated for two more main ideas taken from the story. The students 
are reminded each time how they are relating new information to the old. 

During Reading: 

5. Students read the text for understanding. 
After Reading: 

6. As a final step students answer the teacher's inferential questions about the stoiy relating 
themto their predictions and experiences. Students then weave all the strips of paper to- 
gether to gain a visual understanding of how previous knowledge and text information must 
be integrated so that each reader can draw on that combined knowledge to make appropri- 
ate inferences and comprehend text. 

QAR: Question Answer Relationships 

The QAR (Question Answer Relationship) suategy was designed to help students clarify the location 
of different sources of information available for answering questions (Raphael, 1984). Sources of 
information can be found in the text when information is explicitly stated ("right there 11 ) or when 
information is text implicit — inferences are made from information combined from different parts 
of a text, ("thinkand search*) . Information can also be found in the reader's knowledge base script 
implicit ("on my own") or, alternatively, from the reader's knowledge base in conjunction with text 
information ( "author and me") . The QAR strategy differs fr< >m Hansen 's Wearing strategy in that QAR 
specifically ttains students where to look for the four sources of information to infer answers while the 
Wearing strategy focuses on the importance of integrating text information and previous knowledge. 
Procedures: 

Before reading: 

1 . Using a chart or overhead, the teacher explainsthe difference between "In the Book* and "In 
the Head" categories. Only "Right There" questions are used to demonstrate text based in- 
formation. Follow with a series of questions to help students decide which category the 
question fits. 
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In the Book 



In my Head 



2. Explain and model the two subcategories for In the Book questions. "Right There" ques- 
tions have answer that are stated explicitly within a single sentence in the text. "Thin k and 
Search" questions have answers that are stated explicitly but the reader is required to put the 



information together from different locations in the text 



In the Book 



Right There 



Think and Search 



3. Explain th „■ subcategories for "In my Head n questions. Author and Me questions have an- 
swers that are not in the story .The reader has to ase his/her own experience to decide on an 
answer. 



In the Book 



Right There 



Think and Search 



I hiring Reading: 

4. Practice answering QAR questions from each category. 
After Heading: 

5. After students understand the categories and have sufficient practice in identifying them, 
students can practice writing their own questions for each of the categories. 
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The Inferential Training Technique (Can\ Dewitz & Patberg, 1989) helps students infer informa- 
tion while improving their comprehension and comprehension monitoring. Its components 
include a modified cloze procedure to introduce and model the strategy and a self-monitoring 
checklist to transfer the strategy to new situations. The modified cloze exercises present a clear 
model of the inferential process for students. The exercises focus attention on text clues, and re- 
lating text information to prior knowledge. In order to fill in the cloze blanks, readers activate prior 
knowledge and look fonvard and backward in the text for syntactic and semantic information to 
draw plausible inferences. The procedure helps the reader predict appropriate words while attend- 
ing to units of text larger than words. 

After feeling comfortable with completing cloze blanks, the students apply the same underlying 
process to answering inferential questions. The reader becomes accustomed to looking at text care- 
fully, searching for information across text and keeping background knowledge in mind as he or she 
integrates information to make inferences. 

The Inferential Training Technique is conceptually similar to Raphael's QAR strategy. It differs 
from that strategy in that it presents a more explicit model of the inferential process of relating infor- 
mation from various sources to answer questions. Thus, the strategy is valuable for readers who have 
difficulty with integrating background knowledge and text cues to infer information. Procedures: 

Before Heading: 

1 . Discuss the purpose of ITT and train students how to use the text and background knowl- 
edge clues to fill in cloze blanks using individual sentences. Students use a self-monitoring 
checklist to remind them of the reasoning processes that they should use to inferinfomiation. 
The questions on the checklist suggest that students: read further and search for "fonvard 
clues," review text already read and find "backward clues," think of "background knowl- 
edge clues" and combine them with text clues to infer information. Check to ensure that their 
answers make sense in the context. 

2. The teacher should display a sentence on the overhead. An important word is omitted. 

The car skidded out of control and crashed through the 
railing over the . 

Students brainstorm possible answers which are listedon the board. The teacher should ask 
the students what they used for clues, and should select the best answer from the list. After 
explaining why a particular answer is best, the teacher should make it clear that the students 
were relying on their past knowledge to fill in the blanks as there were no other clues. 

3. The same sentence is done as a group, but this time a fonvard clue is added to it. 

The car skidded out of control and crashed through the 

railing over the . The boat below 

was halfway under the bridge and missed being hit. 

Following the same procedure, the teacher makes clear that the students combined their 
past experience and a fonvard clue to infer the missing information. 
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4. The teacher should repeat the procedure used in the first step but should have the stu- 
dents fill in the blank on their own first and compare answers orally. 

The girl ran to catch her dog and fell in the . 



Again the teacher should sU'ess that the students are using past knowledge to fill in the cloze 
blank. 

5. This step should follow the same procedures as the others. It is done by the students individu- 
ally first and then discussed orally. 

!t had rained and there was still no grass by the new house. 
The dogs were roiling in the mud and spreading dirt every- 
where. The girl ran to catch her dog and fell in the 



During the discussion the teacher should make it clear that the students used a combination 
of background knowledge and a backward clue to infer information. 

6. Explain to the students that they can apply the same thinking processes they used to com- 
plete cloze passages to answering questions. Some answers are stated in text. Most answers, 
however, have to be constructed from clues in the text and background knowledge. 

Whenever they develop answers to questions they should use the reminders on their check- 
list to ensure that they have carefully looked for all available clues to infer answers that make 
sense in the context. Teachers should ask inferential questions based on assigned text and 
have students explain how they inferred information to construct their answers until they 
become proficient in the process. 

The following is a portion of a transcript from a lesson using the Inferential Training Technique 
in a fifth grade classroom. Note how the teacher helps students practice the inferential thinking pro- 
cesses through use of previous knowledge and text clues. Self-monitoring is internalized as students 
identify' the type of clues they used to derive the information for their answer. 

Note: The teacher mnews information learned in Uw previous lesson to activate knowledge that will he. useful for 
underslantlingnew information. 

Example 

' Teacher: 

i Let's look at our structured overview and review what we covered yesterday. We read 
about explorers who came over and had part in the founding of Canada. If we look at the 
English explorers, we can see that Cabot had dealings in the area of New Foundland off 
the coast of Canada. 

French explorers had a stake in this land as well. The Gulf of St. Lawrence was explored 
! by Cartier. Champlain started a settlement in Quebec. 



Note: Tlie teacher has tlie students practice finding "backward clues "from fnrnausfy read text and previous knowl- 
edge to infer answers to questions Iw has posed. 

O 
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Example 

Teacher: 

Lets stop reading for a moment. I'd like to ask you why the Railroads were important to 
Canada's settlers? 

Student #1: 

So they could get from place to place. 
Teacher: 

How did you get that answer? 
Student #1: 

Previous knowledge. 
Student #2: 

'Cause it's hard to get from place to place. 
Teacher: 

How did you get that? 
Student #2: 

A "backward clue" from what we read before. 
Teacher: 

Very Good. 



Note: Tfie te.aclier encourages tlw students to extend tlieir answers. 



j Example 

i 

! Teacher: 



i 



Why did so many immigrants come to Canada after World War II? 
Student #1: 

Because the countries in Europe were just recovering from the war and they needed to be 
safe. Background Knowledge. 

Teacher: 

Great! You used background knowledge. Anyone else? 
Student #2: 

They had been fighting and there weren't many jobs. There weren't welfare benefits and 
food. They wanted to get away from the battles and problems so they could start over. 
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Example 

Teacher: 

How does it feel to be so smart? How did you come up with that response? 
Student #2: 

Background knowledge. 
Teacher: 

Why did so many Chinese and Japanese settle in British Columbia? 
Student #3: 

I think we need a forward clue. 
Teacher: 

We might need a forward clue, but I think we have enough knowledge to figure it out. 
Student #4: 

North Korea and South Korea got in a fight with Japan and China and Korea took over Japa- 
nese and Chinese settlements. 

Teacher: 

That's one reason. 

Sstudent#5: 

China and Japan were hard hit in World War II so they left. 
Teacher: 

O.K. But why did they settle in British Columbia instread of Quebec? 
Student #5: 

Because not many people live there. 
Teacher: 

That may be one reason. Why not New Brunswick? Let's look at the map. Where is China? 
Student #6: 

It's closer. They wouldn't want to go all around Canada to get to Quebec. And also if s along 
the coast. The Japanese used to fish so they would go to the coast. 

Teacher: 

How did you figure that out? 

Student #6: 

By looking at the map and previous knowledge. 
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Note: Students use a "forward due " requiring fu rtlur reading to in fer information to develop an answer. 

Example 

i Teacher: 

Let me ask you this. What other events stimulated the growth of Canada? 
Student #8: 

We need a forward clue. 
Teacher: 

! I think you're right Let's read a little further and when we think we see the information that 
! will help us answer the questions, let's raise those hands in the air. 

, Student #9: 

: They found lots of gold by this lake. 
CO Teacher: 

— j AH right! That's one. But I said events. 
Student #10: 

There wasn't much gold so people stayed and did otherjobs like mining. 



After students learn the procedure they only have to identify clues if other students are un- 
able to follow how they developed their answers. In this segment of the transcript students were 
proficient enough that they didn't have to specify the exact phrase from the text they used to de- 
velop their answer. If students were confused about which piece of information the student used, 
the teacher would ask the respondent to repeat the exact phrase and not merely identify it as a 
"backward clue". 

Strategies which reinforce inferential thinking 

Directed Reading Thinking Activity(DRTA){Stauffer, 1969) is a strategy that is used to learn proce- 
dures for inferring information, justifying responses and monitoring comprehension. Students 
draw on previous knowledge and text information to hypothesize what the text is about Students 
monitor their thinking by providing a rationale for their predictions. As students read the text, 
predictions are either verified or changed. In this way inferential comprehension is practiced and 
supported throughout the reading process. Procedures: 

Before Heading: 

1 . After previewing the title and organization of the text, the teacher encourages students to 
make predictions based on their prior knowledge by asking two questions: What is the text 
about, and Why do you think so? 

I hiring Heading: 

2. Students read to reject or confirm their predictions. 
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3. Students make additional predictions about subsequent parts of the text, read designated 
passages and continue to confirm or reject the predictions. 

After Heading: 

4. Discuss the important text concepts and emphasize how predictions were verified or 
al tered as t h ey gai n ed i n for mati on . 

The role of the teacher is to accept student predictions and only supply information when there 
are misunderstandings. The teacher is also responsible for previewing the text to choose appropriate 
stopping points to clarify the predictions. Throughout the reading passage, students are continuously 
inferring information to make predictions and clarifying the accuracy of their guesses. 

Pattern Guides or Frames (Vacca &Vacca, 1989) are organizational outlines that represent the 
different types of logical connections among text information. The guides help students find patterns 
in the text that prepare them to think about information in a particular way. For example, a Com- 
pare/ Contrast Guide encourages students to view and infer information according to this method of 
thinking. Students complete the guide and are able to draw logical inferences about the selected 
concepts and their relationship to each other. The most predominate patterns in expository text in- 
clude: compare/contrast, cause/effect, problem/solution, time/order and ennumeration. The CZ 
guides not only foster and support inferential thinking but also improve comprehension and reten- Z 
tion of information. In addition, the guides can be used to develop questions for studying and as an ZZj 
outline for summaries. Procedures: ^ 

Before Heading: 

1 . The teacher reads the text to determine the predominant structure and select the central 
concepts to emphasize. 

2. The teacher constructs a frame which will guide the students to determine the relationships 
among the concepts and reflects the organizational pattern to be highlighted. 

3. Introduce the topic and share the guide with the students. Discuss the organizational pattern 
the guide or frame is emphasizing. 

During Reading: 

4. Students read the text focusing on the information necessary to complete the frame. As stu- 
dents complete the frame, they infer the targeted relationships among the concepts. 

After Heading: 

5. The information in the frame can be used as a basis for discussion, to develop questions for 
review and act as an outline for a summary. 

Figure I is an example of a Compare/Contrast Pattern Guide completed by a middle school 
student. After the student completed the guide, the student used it as an outline to write a summary. 
Notice that pretaught vocabulary words were included in the summary. 
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FIGURE 1 Vocabulary 

(lure, bait, prey, adapt, environment, victim, scent , hinge, blend) 
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ORGANISMS 



Anglerfish 



Ant Lion Larva 



ENVIRONMENT 



METHODS OF TRAPPING 



Spider 



Water 



Land 



Land 



Rods and bait for luring 

Blends with ocean floor to catch prey 



Digs Funnel-Shaped Pit 



Spins Web with Sticky Threads 



Venus Fly Trap 



Land 



Sweet Scented Leaves to attract prey 
Hinged leaf with teeth snaps shut to 
to trap prey 



Organisms that live in water and on land have adapted to their environments and use different methods for trap- 
ping prey . The Anglerfish lives in water and catches food by using rods and bail for a lure . It blends in with the ocean 
floor and waits to catch its victim. The ant lion larva lives on land and digs a funnel-shaped pit to catch its prey . The 
spider also lives on land and spins a web to catch victims with its sticky threads. The venus fly trap grows on land and uses 
sweet scented leaves to attract its prey . A hinged leaf with hair like teeth snap shut, and traps the victim . 

Literary Report Cards (Johnson & Louis, 1987) create an opportunity for students to grade book characters on 
specific traits and behaviors. The format, based on a school report card, contains space for the subject (characteristics 
such as leadership, humor) , grade (A-F) , and comments to support the grade. Both identification of subjects and devel- 
opment of comments to support the grade require a high level of inferential and critical thinking. The Literary Report 
Card is an extension activity completed after reading a story. See Figure 2 for an example of a Literary Report Card devel- 
oped in a sixth grade class. Procedures: 

Before reading: 

1 . Use activities to activate background knowledge and set a purpose for reading. 
During reading: 

2. Read the text for comprehension. 
After reading: 

3. Students decide on a major story character they would like to evaluate. 

4. Students identify "subjects* 1 they will use to grade the character. If help is needed to formulate a label for the 
trait the teacher or peers can provide it. For example, if a student described a character as always investigating 
things, the teacher suggests a grade be given for curiosity. As s tdents observe the teacher modeling the pro- 
cess, they learn the procedure. 

3. Students can complete report cards for several characters from the same or different books and compare their 
subject ratings. This strategy can be also used to rate characters from content subjects. 
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FIGURE 2 



LITERARY REPORT CARD 
Shadows on the Pond 



SUBJECT 

Friendship 



LETTER GRADE 



B 



COMMENTS 



Jill and Migan were best friends all their lives, 
but when Jill met Ryan she spent more time 
with him and less with Migan. Jill still cared for 
Migan, especially after her accident. 



Honesty 



She only lied toigan once in her life and that 
was about Ryan, but she was dishonest with 
her parents often about the pond. 



Leadership 



Jill had good idea, but Migan usually put them 
into action. She also followed Ryan's plans 
rather than her own. 



Helpfulness 



Determination 



Courage 



Sensitive/Caring 



She often helped Migan feed the animals and 
do her chores. She helped Migan's mom by 
getting Migan to read. Plus she tried to help 
the beavers in the pond and save Naomi from 
the flood. 

Jill did all she could to save the beaver pond. 
She even risked her life. 



B- 



A+ 



She had courage as long as someone was 
with her. When she was alone her imagina 
tion took over and she got scared. 



She cared very much about the beavers, and 
cried when she found one dead. She worried 
about her mom and dad getting back together 
and felt very bad when Migan broke her arm. 
she tried to warn Ryan whenhe was in danger 
because she cared about him and she really 
felt awful about Naomi after her accident. He 
gave Naomi herfavorite childhood doll. 



A=Outstanding B = Good C = Satisfactory D = Needs Improvement F = Failure 
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Reciprocal Teaching 

Reciprocal teaching (Palincsar, 1986) is a powerful comprehension strategy because it incorporates 
four strategies that have been proven successful for increasing critical thinking, comprehension and 
retention of text information. Reciprocal teaching takes place in the form of a dialogue between teach- 
ers and students as they read segments of text. The teacher and students take turns assuming the role 
of teacher in leading the dialogue. The dialogue is structured by use of four strategies: summarizing, 
question generating, clarifying and predicting. 

Each of these sttategies supports inferential comprehension in a specific way. Summarizing gives 
students the opportunity to identify and infer relationships among concepts and integrate the most 
important information in the text 

Question generating requires students to identify which information is important enough to 
provide substance for a question. They learn to ask questions in which they must infer and apply new 
information from the text. Students can self-test to monitor the appropriateness of the question as 
well as their ability to answer the question. 

Clarifying, a self-monitoring skill is particularly helpful tostudentswho have difficulty with com- 
prehension. They come to realize that various text factors, such as new vocabulary, unclear referent 
words or difficult concepts, may make the text difficult to understand. Students assume responsibility 
for their understanding and take steps to restore meaning. Predicting requires the student to recall 
relevant background knowledge about a topic and seta hypotheses about what the author will discuss 
in the text. A purpose for reading is created as students read to confirm or disprove their hypotheses. 
Students link new knowledge with previous knowledge as they infer information during reading to 
refine their predictions. Each strategy reinforces inferential comprehension as students monitor their 
thinking and consU uct meaning from text. Procedures: 

Before reading: 

1. Discuss how the procedures in the suategy will aid comprehension. InU*oduce each of the 
four smitegies to the students on separate days so they can practice each one separately. The 
teacher models the procedure and turns over responsibility for the dialogue to them. 
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During reading: 

2. Use each strategy as the text is read. The adult teacher calls attention to the title and asks for 
predictions based on the title. The teacher assigns a segment of text and either leads the 
dialogue (for initial training) or assigns a student teacher. 

?». The students read the section silently. 

4. The assigned teacher asks a question, then summarizes, clarifys information and offers a pre- 
diction for the next segment of text. 

5. The adult teacher provides guidance necessary for the student teacher to complete the 
preceeding activity through a variety of techniques. 

Prompting: What question do you think a teacher might ask? 

Instruction: Remember a summary isa short version, it does not include too many ideas. 
Modifying the activity: If you are unable to think of a question, summarize first. 
Peer response: Who can help with this one? 

6. Group members can supplement information. 

7. The adult teacher provides praise and feedback for the student leader, modeling strategies 
that need attention. 
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After reading: 

8. Discuss the passage and/or use supplementary acthities to integrate important information. 

The following is a portion of a transcript taken from a reciprocal teaching lesson to illustrate 
the reciprocal teaching procedure. 
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Example 

3 

Student #1: 

My question is, what does the aquanaut need when he goes under water? 
Student #2: \ 

A watch. 
Student #3: 

Flippers. 

Student #4: ! 

A belt. 2J 

Student #1: 7* 

CO 

Those are all good answers. 

Teacher: ■ 

Nice job! Ihave a question too. Why does the aquanaut wear a belt? What is so special 
about it? 

Student #3: 

It's a heavy belt and it keeps him from floating up to the top again. 
Teacher: 

Good for you. 
Student #1: 

For my summary now. . . . This paragraph was about what the aquanauts take when they 

go under the water. ; 

Student #5: 

And also why they need those things. 
Student 3: 

I think we need to clarify "gear." 
Student 6: 

That's the special things they need. 
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Example (cont'd, from page 25) 

Teacher: 

Another word for gear in this story might be equipment, that makes it easier fot the aqua- 
nauts to do their job. 

Student #1: 

I don't think I have a prediction to make. 

Teacher: 

Well, in the story they tell us that there are "many strange and wonderful creatures" that 
aquanauts see as they do their work. My prediction is that they will describe some of these 
creatures. What are some of the strange creatures that you already know about that live 
in the ocean? 

Student #6: 

Octopuses. 
Student #3: 

Whales! 
Student #5: 

Sharks! 
Teacher: 

Listen and find out. Who will be our teacher? 



C jnclusion 

Several strategies have been presented that were specifically designed to help students improve 
their ability to infer information. These strategies mirror various aspects of the inferential process 
so that students clearly see and replicate the steps involved in inferring. These steps include select- 
ing and using appropriate background knonwledge and text information to make inferences and 
monitoring the appropriateness of the inference for the context. 

Additional strategies have been presented that will support inferential processing. Although 
the strategies were not singly designed to develop inferential comprehension, these strategies guide 
and support the students as they make inferences during a variety of activities to improve compre- 
hension and writing ability. 

Research does not support instruction in isolated skills as an effective means to construct text 
meaning. The strategies presented in this chapter are an effective way to help students learn to 
infer in natural learning situations in response to text. 

Because inferring is a cornorstone of comprehension, we hope that teachers will include 
these strategies in their repertoire of instructional techniques. The choice of individual activities 
depends upon the classroom instructional goals and the needs of the students. For students who 
need to develop inferential thinking, one of the more explicit strategies that clearly mirrors the 
inferential process would be a good choice. For other students who should practice inferring along 
with other comprehension skills, some of the more general comprehension strategies would be 
beneficial. 
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Reflections 

Does the ability to apply inferential comprehension strategies transfer 
to other reading tasks? 

Inferring information is required in most academic tasks. Acquiring vocabulary meanings from 
context, identifying referents in a sentence and recognizing words in a text are a few of the lan- 
guage tasks that require inferences. Although individuals infer in daily situations, tl?ey do not 
automatically transfer this ability to reading comprehension. Students must tap relevant back- 
ground knonwledge and integrate it with pertinent text clues to infer information. Students then 
monitor their thinking to ensure their inference fits the context. This thought process can be 
applied to all learning situations. Modeling the thinking processes one uses in inferring and ex- 
plaining how to apply the same process to a variety of language tasks will demonstrate to students 
how and when to infer information. 

Are there other strategies that will help students infer information? 

The strategies presented in this chapter help students infer information. One group of stfategies 
clearly mirrors, step by step, the inferential thought processes. These can be considered overt in- 
ferential instructional strategies. Other strategies actively involve students in the inferential 
thought processes as they are completing a variety of language activities. These can be considered 
covert inferential practice saategies. Both types of su'ategies help students infer information; one 
type is targeted primarily for this purpose so they are more explicit. 

There are numerous comprehension strategies that, although not specifically designed to 
teach inferential comprehension, accomplish this task in conjunction with other goals. For ex- 
ample, a Story Grammar is designed to help students understand and internalize the su ucture of 
a story, but as students complete the Story Grammar they are required to infer information. Most 
comprehension strategies require some level of inferential comprehension. 

Is it possible to use any of the skill based practice books to teach? 

Although many school disuicts still have skill based practice books, research indicates that materi- 
als that foster isolated skills instruction are not effective for learning thinking processes. The 
materials are usually based on drill and do not contain adequate instruction. In addition, instruc- 
tion should be based on authentic text used in the classroom. However, the passages in the drill 
text may be appropriate to practice some of the stratrgies presented in the chapter. For example, 
the text may be adequate for in adducing the components of Reciprocal Teaching. In this way, the 
school resources would not be wasted. 
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about text structure 

• The "during" phase: Seeing how good the guesses 
were and modifying or rethinking them as appropri 
ate 

• The "after" phase: Summarizing what was learned 
by using the text structure as an organizational 
frame 

How do you teach students to use text structure? 

• Planning instruction to use text structure in reading 

• Explicit instruction and modeling 

• Guided practice 

• Independent practice 
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Reflections — Answers to questions that you may have 
about how to integrate the use of text structure into your 
classroom. 
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NIT OVERVIEW 



n this unit of the Strategic Reading Project, we introduce you and your school to methods 
of helping students use text structure to improve their reading comprehension. This unit 
answers three basic questions about text structure, as well as some subordinate questions 
that elaborate these basic questions. 

1 . What is text structure? 

a. What is narrative text structure? 

b. What is expository text structure? 

2. What are the roles played by text structure in the reading process? 

a. How do good readers use text structure before reading? 

b. How do good readers use text structure dtmngreading? 

c. How do good readers use text structure c/terreading? 

3. How do you teach students to use text structure? 

a. How do you plan for instruction in using text structure? 

b. How do you provide explicit instruction and modeling, guided 
practice, and independent practice in helping students to use text 
structure to improve their comprehension? 

c. How do you assess students' use of text structure? 

As in the other units, *his unit includes a Focus section. This section introduces the notion of 
using text structure through a concrete, everyday instance of its use. This unit also has a Reflections 
section, which raises issues and questions you may have about how to use text structure in your own 
classroom and school. 

The staff development activities below are suggestions for how you and your colleagues might 
use the SRP materials. 

Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 

Building A Knowledge Base 

! • Read the Unit Essay, consult the Annotated Bibliography and select one or two articles 
; to read. Discuss the readings with other teachers. 



Before you read... 

• Discuss what you already know about how text is organized in structures, and how you 
and your students have found using text structures valuable in understanding text. 

• Reflect on how you developed your knowledge about text structure and how you have 
seen students develop text structure knowledge over time. 

• Discuss what affect an explicit awareness of text structu re has on assimilation of infor- 
mation, retention, rethinking of prior beliefs, and the meaning given to content that is 
read. 

• Scan the Unit Essay, and try to predict what it will say, especially in regard to teaching 
students how to use text structure. 

While you read... 

• Think about whether your predictions are being borne out, whether the text is prompting 
you to think about text structure in new ways, and what connections the ideas in the test 
have to yourcurrent classroom practice, 

• Think about the "instructional frame" that is being used in this text an dhow it compares 
to the one presented in other units in this series. 

After you read... 

• Summarize what you have read using the "definition plus instruction" frame (that is, what 
the strategy is, its role in the learning process, and how to teach it) employed in this unit 
and most others. 

• Evaluate the "considerateness" os this text— how well did it lay out its structure, signal 
organizational patterns, and make well-integrated use of graphics. 

• Think about how to apply what you have learned about test structure to enhancing 
comprehension instruction in your own classroom. 



Observation Models and Examples 

• Listen to SRP Audiotapes for the Unit. Share ideas with colleagues. C userve or listen to 
classroom demonstrations by teachers instructing in the use of text structure. Discuss 
and write down examples of the following: 

• Introducing the notion of structure in general and text structure in particular (e.g., by 
drawing an analogy between organizing your clothes by placing certain types of 
clothing— socks, underwear, pants, etc —in certain drawers in the "structure" of the 
bureau and organzing information by sorting them into the "slots" of a text frame). 

• Thinking aloud to students as you think of what text structre you should use to 
organize information about a certain topic at hand. 

• Guiding students to use text structure to anticipate, process, and summarize informa- 
tion in a text. 
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• Training students to work in small groups to identify, map out, employ, and evalu- 
ate text structures as they share reading and writing tasks. 

• Helping students graphically represent and expand their repertoire of text struc- 
tures, both those that are general (problem-solution, compare-contrast, causal 
chains, etc.) and those that are content-specific (e.g., geographical areas, genre 
structures, culture frames). 

• Encouraging and guiding students in the transfer of the notion oforganizational 
structures to wider and wider contexts (in thinking, in speaking, in designing a project, 
etc.; in chemistry, in art, in math, in singing and musical composition, etc.) and 
increasing complex situations (from list structures to the higher-level embedded 
structures of sophisticated essays and articles). 

• Promoting spontaneous use of text structures as students learn to read and write 
independently. 



Reflecting on Your Practice 

• The literature on text structure is immense. It is both the subject of a great deal of 
research activity and the topic of many highly useful "practitioner-f riendly" guides and 
manuals. (See the annotated bibliography and reference list for a sample.) Thus, no one 
source, certainly including this Unit, can cover all the types of text structures out there. 
Brainstorm with your colleagues to create a shared library of text structures. 

• Analyze a lesson on text structure or a lesson employing text structure that you or a 
colleague have used and evaluate its effectiveness according to the criteria for effective 
instruction. 

• Does a sufficient amount of explicit instruction and modeling, guided practice, and 
independent practice in the use of text structures occur in your classroom and 
school, or is it usually assumed that students will simply "pick it up" as they go 
along in school? 

• Do the goals for instruction in the use of text structure include content and process 
objectives? That is, are text structures taught well-matched with the tasks and 
materials in use? 

• Are sound rationales provided for the selection of text structures to be taught? 

• Does the teacher gradually release responsibility for identifying and using text 
structures to the students? 

• Is there an effort to employ text structures in wider contexts, across content areas, 
and with increasing complexity? 

• Is there an effort to integrate text structure use in reawding with its use in writing, 
oral discourse, and thinking in general? 

• Is there an effort to match learning strategies with instructional goals, students' 
prior knowledge and abilities, and the difficulty of material? 
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Changing Your Practice 

• Observe another teacher helping students use text structure or invite a teacher to 
provide a lesson on text structure to your class. 

• Meet with other teachers interested in text structure at your school to exchange ideas 
about instructionai strategies and useful materials, and to provide support to one 
another in text structure instruction. 

• Rewrite or modify a lesson plan to incorporate your new ideas about text struciure 
instruction. 

• Create new lesson plans that use text structure instruction. 

• Contribute your lesson plans to a "resource exchange" at your school, and look 
through this exchange to see if there ar e lesson plans you can use. 



Gaining Expertise 

• Model the use of text structure to enhance reading comprehensipn in another teacher's 
classroom. 

• Coach a colleague who is just learning how to think about and instruct in text structure 
usage. 

• Collaborate with a colleagues to ensure the use of text structure instruction across the 
content areas— help make its use a school-wide focus through staff development 
meetings. 
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- _ t had been along time since Margaret was a student. Though she had been teaching 
I for years, and learning a great deal in the course of teaching, studying again required 

I some adjusting, especially at the graduate level. "Why can't these researchers speak 

English?!," she found herself complaining to her husband. "Are they so insecure in 
their ignorance that they have to hide it with jargon?' 7 
Her husband, Joe, who had recendy suffered through graduate school himself, implored her 
to be more generous. Joe declared, in his maddeningly professorial manner, "Perhaps the termi- 
nology is needed to gain the kind of precision in meaning that you can't have with ordinary 
language. Every field has its own language to reflect its own way of thinking." "Well," she replied, 
"1 can't imagine that talking about how kids learn needs to be this obscure." 

Margaret tried to go back to reading the journal a/ticle, but was having a hard time remaining 
awake in the face of the density of the text. At her school the next day, she asked a colleague, 
Beverly, how she got through the same cognitive psychology class. Beverly had an extensive expla- 
nation: "I was a psychology and education major at college, so my psychology background helped. 
I knew that most research articles in psychology were organized pretty much the same way. They 
have an introduction, a methods section, a results section, and then the discussion." After taking 
a deep breath, she went on: "First, in the introduction, the authors present their theoretical ap- 
proach and how others have approached the same topic, then they present their hypotheses. After 
that, they outline their method, talking about what variables they used, and how they defined the 
variables; how subjects were selected and their characteristics;" — she put up her fingers as she 
ticked off the elements in a Methods section — "how they went about measuring the variables; the 
design of the study and the procedures used to collect data; and the sort of data in general that 
they got. So after laying out their hypotheses and their method, they spell out how they analyzed 
their data and the conclusions they arrived at in their Results section. They suually end the article 
with a discussion, where they talk about the significance of their results, how it compares with past 
results of similar studies, and what needs to be studied firther. So I know what to expect in reading 
any research article — I look for the hypotheses, the method used, the results, and the discussion. 
This helped me wade through all the articles in that cognitive psych class and figure out what was 
most important." 

Margaret thought knowing this sort of pattern, or structure, could be an important help, so 
she sat down with Beverly to copy down all the elemnts she should expect to be treated in the jour- 
nal articles. "And incidentally," Beverly added, "most of the terminology that's really important 
should be defined in the first part of fhe Methods section, where they discuss how they define and 
measure their variables. I think if you can get this structure down, the terminology won't seem so 
daunting." 
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That night, Margaret sat down with her articles again, and she did find that the articles approxi- 
mated the pattern that Beverly said they would, with a few variations. The articles still made her head 
swim, but she found that she could stay above water with the support that the general structure of the 
articles provided. 



What Is The Structure? 

As discussed in "The New Definition of Reading/ reading is a process of constructing a represen- 
tation, or model, of text in the reader's mind, a process which is an outcome of the interaction of 
the reader, the context, and the text. The mental model constructed in effective reading is com- 
posed of one or many structures that meaningfully reflect the overall structure of the text. Margaret 
learned to use a certain structure found in most psychological research articles to build a better, 
more accurate model in her head of the texts. Reading researchers have found that when people 
know the "text structure," or how a text is patterned — for example, how a story is told — they com- 
prehend and retain what they read much better. Being aware of this text structure can help the 
reader build amental model of the text, which, as is evident from the new defintion of reading, is 
critical to comprehension. 

These mental model sof text emerge more generally out of ways in which we organize experi- 
ence to give that experience meaning. Bruner ( ] 986) has argued that there are basically two differen t 
ways of thin king, of organizing our experience: the paradigmatic and the narrative. We are very famil- 
iar with the paradigmatic way of thinking: itaimsat making well-reasoned arguments based on sound 
evidence to arrive at a description of a defensibly true state of affairs. The paradigmatic way of think- 
ing uses the language of logic, mathematics, and science to determine underlying patterns or 
regularities. Discourse that embodies such thin king is governed by certain rules of inference, empiri- 
cal methods of verification, and abstra ct schemes of classifying phenomena. This discourse insists on 
non-contradiction and freedom from inconsistency. 

Narrative ways of thinking, on the other hand, aim at telling good stories, stories that provide 
an intriguing or compelling account of the self-created world of characters, their intentions and 
perceptions, their plight, and their striving within the constraints of a particular setting. It uses 
figurative language to stretch and create new meanings, to imagine possible worlds. Narrative 
discourse is Aso constrained in certain ways — a good story must: 

• be believable; 

• relate both the external features of the settings and actions in it, and the consciousness of 
these features and actions by the characters; 

• cany forth the unfolding interactions of settings, intentions, actions, and outcomes; and 

have a beginning in a steady state, a middle in a disruption of that state and the ensuing 
action to redress the disruption or restore the situation to the original state, and a sense of 
ending in a resolution. 

The narrative way of thinking conveys the particularity of our experience; it richly describes the 
con texts in which our lives and the lives of others unfold. It values the idiosyncratic and context-spe- 
cific features of human experience. 

These two ways of thinking, the paradigmatic and the narrative, are embodied in the two basic 
types of text structure described below: the narrative, which tells a story, and the expository, which 
presents information and ideas. It is important for students to realize that different text structures are 
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actually inducements and guides to different ways of thinking. This reminds them that meaning is not 
"in" the text, but is consU'ucted by the reader as he or she engages in a imaginative dialogue between 
the text and the reader's mind, aiding the reader to think about a topic or a possible human world, 
hopefully along a cognitive and experiential path that the author intended. 

Narrative Text* The Story Grammar 

Reading researchers and reflective practitioners have found that certain organizational patterns are 
used over and over in narrative and expository text. In narrative text, the usual structure is the "stoiy 
grammar/ consisting of two major elements in sequence: first, the setting, which introduces the story 
by describing the physical, social, and historical features of the context in which the story happens; 
and then the episode. The episode itself can be broken down into five sub-elements: 

• the initiating event: an action, an internal event (in the mind of the protagonist) , or a natu- 
ral occurrence that causes a response in the protagonist; 

• the internal response: a feeling, thought, or goal of the protagonist resulting from the event; 

• attempt: the outward behavior of the protagonist acting on his or her in ternal state to obtain 
a goal; 

• consequence: an event, action , or endstate which marks the attainment or nonattainmen t of 
the protagonist's goal; and 

• reaction: an emotion, cognition, action, or endstate expressing the protagonist's feelings 
about the goal attainment or relating the broader consequences of the attainment 

The elements strung together in this sequence constitute the typical pattern of a simple, well- 
formed story. Stein and Nezworski (1972) give this example of a basic prototypical story: 

Once there was a gray fish named Albert who lived in a big icy pond near 
the edge of a forest. Oi ) day, Albert was swimming around the pond when 
he spotted a big juicy worm on top of the water. Albert knew how deiicious 
worms tasted and wanted to eat one for his dinner. So he swam very close 
to the worm and bit into him. Suddenly Albei A was pulled through the water 
into the boat. He had been caught by a fisherman. Albert felt sad and wished 
he had been more careful. 

The setting is a pond. The episode has the following elements: the initiating event is Albert's 
eyeing the worm; the internal response was his desire to eat the worm; the attempt was to eat the worm; 
the consequence of the attempt was being caught by a fisherman; and his reaction was sadness and 
regret. 

Of course, a story that's well-formed is not necessarily a good story (certainly the story about 
Albert is hardly gripping drama) ; to be a good stoiy, a stoiy has to engage the heart and stimulate the 
mind. And not all good stories follow this sequence: « mystery or spy novel may start with a broad, 
intriguing consequence of an attempt, and then retrace the steps that led to it. What is vital, though , 
to a good stoiy is that it be coherent (though not necessarily predictable) , and this means it must forge 
causal relations among the various elements of a story, even if it does not present the stoiy in the actual 
causal sequence. 
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Variations on the more basic story pattern can present one source of complexity in attempting 
to understand a story. Another source of complexity can be a number of episodes and their interre- 
lations. Above, we considered only one episode, but most interesting stories contain many episodes 
related to one another by various connections: these episodes can come together at some point in 
time by sharing a consequence (e.g., two knights, going down different paths, meet when they arrive 
at the place of the Holy Grail) , they can follow one another in sequence, or they can causally related, 
though separated in time. Yet other sources of complexity can be noted: one story can nest a story 
within a story, or two stories could be told alternately, though parallel in time, with the events con- 
verging in the end to render a common consequence. The variations — the intriguing complexities 
introduced in telling a story — are only limited by the creativity of the author. 

Expository Text 

The other major purpose of text, in addition to telling a good story, is to relate information and ideas. 
This purpose is fulfilled by expository text. Expository text presen ts knowledge in well-organized, fac- 
tual text, and predictably abounds in academically-oriented classes. Expository text can be found in 
textbooks, reference books, non-fiction books, pamphlets, and articles, such as the journal articles 
with which Margaret struggles. 

You read the narrative story of Albert, the fish, on the preceding pages. Now read the following 
example of an expository segment of text on the same "fishy" topic. 

A fishing lure is a complicated device designed to fool fish. A lot of time and 
effort are spent in creating a lure, where the designer attaches small reflective 
pieces of metal that spin as the lure is pulled through the water. Special fins 
are also attached to give it a "jerky" motion attempt to simulate the appear- 
ance of real food. A well-designed lure has the hook strategically placed where 
it is the least noticeable, yet the most effective. Many fishermen keep a wide 
array of sophisticated lures in their tackle box, but their favorite one may sim- 
ply be the lure that caught their biggest fish. 

We have considered the structured used to tell a story, but what of the structure employed to express 
and elaborate an idea? The typical structure of an expository text is all too familiar to most who have 
taken, or have taught, an expository writing class. Fledgling writers of ideas are taught in such classes 
to "say what it is youVe going to say, say it, and say what you've said. M This bromide often translates into 
the following structure for an expository essay: ( 1 ) the introduction presents the background for the 
general topic, and this topic is narrowed to a thesis, a topic sentence with a "limiting idea" to focus 
and constrain the position being taken on the subject; (2) supporting ideas follow, which elaborate 
on, and defenu, the thesis; and (3) the conclusion reiterates the theJs, briefly reviewing the points 
used to support it 

This general statement about expository structure, though, belies great variety in organizing 
expository writing. The structures that expository texts exhibit are as varied as their purposes and the 
domains of knowledge that such texts embody. Here are some of the common structures used in 
organizing expository text (again, familiar to the graduate of the expository writing class) : 

♦ description or simple listing: a listing of items, ideas, or attributes where the order of presen- 
tation isnotsignificant 



Example 

A shark is like a long, bullet-shaped muscle. Its whole sleek body is designed for speed and 
power. While some fish rely on shape and colorforprotection, the shark relies on its strength 
and speed. The shark's body is streamlined. Its long, narrow, slim shape allows it to swim 
powerfully, like the aerodynamic form of a jet fighter. Its two eyes are located near the front 
and on opposite sides of the head, giving it a tremendous range of vision, Below the eyes 
are the powerful jaws which open to reveal hundreds of sharp teeth strong enough to pierce 
metal. Further back are the gills, on its back, the familiar, terrifying dorsal fin. It's no wonder 
that humans who see this fin are filled with fear. 



temporal sequence: a sequential relationship between ideas or events reflecting the passage 
of time 



Example 

A turtle's life begins on a sandy beach or riverbank. The hatchlings emerge from the nest of 
eggs left by the mother. The baby turtles face many dangers from birds and animals as they 
make their first journey across the sand to the water. Once in the water, the turtles begin 
their search for food. Their hard, sharp jaws allow them to eat many kinds of food, such as 
plants, fish, and frogs. During the warm summer months, turtles like to sun themselves. 
Later, when the weather turns cold, they burrow into the mud and sleep for months until the 
warmer weather returns. When they get older, turtles seek a mate and the female returns to 
the beach to lay eggs for a new generation. 



definition and example: a definition of a key word or concept followed by an example 



Example 

Echo location is a sensory process that relies on sound instead of light to locate objects. For 
example, whales anH ^ther animals emit a clicking sound which bounces off distant objects. 
The longer it takes the echo to return, the further away the object is from the whale. Scien- 
tists have found that dolphins can distinguish a circle from a triangle and wood from metal 
from 100 feet away, even in muddy water, by using this fascinating sense. 



comparison and contrast: a description of similarities and differences between two or more 
things 



Example 

Both whales and fish live in the ocean, and many people think they are very similar. While 
they both have fins and bodies shaped for swimming, there are also important differences. 
Whales are mammals that must surface to breathe the air, while fish have gills to extract 
oxygen from the water. Because they are mammals, whales are warm-blooded and must 
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maintain a constant body temperature. So they are equipped with a thick layer of blubber to 
insulate them from the cold water of the deep oceans. Fish, on the other hand, are cold 
blooded and maintain a body temperature close to that of the water they swim in. Whales 
are mammals that have adapted to living in the ocean, but are very different from the fish 
around them. 



• cause and effect: interaction between at least two ideas or events, one considered a cause 
and the other an effect or result 



Example 

Emperor penguins evolved to live in the cold waters of the Antarctic. Due to the fact there 
was little food for them on the land, they developed into wonderful swimmers. In order to 
swim better, they have small wings, which are useless for flying, but are efficient paddles in 
the water. Because penguins need to swim, their feathers are very small and compact and 
are coated with oil to keep them warm and waterproof. Their heavy bones would be hin- 
dram } to flying, but allow them to float lower in the water so they can make use of their 
powerful wings for swimming. The penguin is built the way he is because he needs to spend 
so much time in the water. 



problem and solution: interaction between at least two factors, one citing a problem and the 
other a solution to that problem. 



Example 

Many kinds of whales are close to extinction today. Although they have few natural enemies 
in the ocean, in the last several hundred years, man has proved to be a serious danger to 
their existence. They were hunted for their meat and oil and some species almost disap- 
peared. As environmentalists made people aware of this problem, pressure has grown for 
the protection of whales. Recent international treaties now restrict the killing of some spe- 
cies. Under this new protection, some endangered whales are beginning to make a 
comeback. 



Using Frames for Expository Texts 

Certain subject areas use certain structures more often than others. A biology text is replete with 
description, definition, and comparison/condust structures; a passage in history is usual ly structured 
as a temporal sequence; an article in physics typically lays out the cause and effect of phenomenon, 
while a pamphlet from health class often describes a problem and its solution. The use of these struc- 
tures are not for the exclusive application to content areas in the higher grades. Younger students can 
also be taught to recognize and utilize text structure. 
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(Source: Martha A. Kinney, "A language experience approach to teaching text structure," 
appearing in The Reading Teacher, May 1985.) 



A teacher used a language experience approach to teaching expository textto first graders. 
In this approach, the students dictate a story to their teacher about an experience that they 
have all shared and this story becomes the basis for vocabulary and reading comprehen- 
sion exercises. A five day lesson sequence was developed to teach expository structure 
through a language experience approach. On day one, the children were presented with 
two objects to be compared and contrasted. The teacher led a discussion on how these 
objects were alike and how they were different. Pairs of objects included a football/baseball, 
orange/banana, and "shape" people, one large and light blue, one small and dark blue. After 
the discussion, the class made a chart of the likes and differences. 

On day two, the children dictated a group story to the teacher, using their chart for guidance. 
The teacher controlled the format of the story by asking students to write first how the ob- 
jects were alike and then tell how the objects were different. Students were reminded that if 
they told about one object they had to tell about the other— a baseball is round, but a football 
is pointed, for example. The students then practiced reading the story. 

Days three and four were practice days. In addition to typical language experience activities 
such as underlining known story words and filling word banks, students practiced under- 
standing the structure of the story. They completed sequencing activities and played games 
with the object of matching one contrastive part with another, e.g., "baseball is round" would 
be matched with a "football is pointy." 

On day five, each student rearranged a scramble version of the story in the correct order. 

In a test given a few weeks later, students were given a passage comparing and contrasting 
robins and cardinals. In comparison to a text given before the language experience instruc- 
tion in expository text fewer children recalled random details, and more phrased their recall 
in a structure that mirrored the passage structure. 

In addition, particular subjects may have "frames" that are used repeatedly to organize con- 
tent; they may have slots that address a set of questions or specify categories for 
information. For example, a cultures frame used in social studies would present the major 
categories for organizing information about a culture. The categories include: Technology 
(food, clothing, shelter, tools); Institutions (economic, political, family, reli^ xis, education); 
Language; and the Arts. Comparisons and contrasts of these categories in the frame make 
it possible to name systematically the differences between one culture and another 
(Armbruster and Anderson, 1985). For instance, the culture of Islamic countries can be dif- 
ferentiated from American culture on the basis of food preferences, political parties, 
language, and music. 

As with narrative text, expository text has sources of complexity and variation in structure as 
well. The text may be composed of a number of different structures strung together, or one 
structure may embed another. For example, an article in science that presents a fundamen- 
tally new approach to a topic may begin by defining a complex concept (e.g., special 
relativity) and illustrating it with a variety of examples, then show how the concept can be 



used to explain the cause-and-effect relationships in a class of phenomena, and conclude 
by comparing and contrasting this new concept with concepts used in the past to explain the 
phenomena. 

While a number of structures in sequence is complex, what is truly demanding of the reader 
is text which nests structures within structures. In fact, it is common for most well-crafted 
essays (such as those found in The Atlantic Monthly to have an overarching structure that 
serves one of the purposes above (describing, defining, explaining, etc.), and which em- 
beds any number of the other structures in supporting paragraphs. These paragraphs 
themselves may have sentences that reflect one of the these structures. For example, an 
. , essay on chronic unemployment, possessing an overall problem-solution organization, may 
have within it a paragraph defining "structural change" in an economy as part of a series of 
paragraphs listing the causes of the problem of chronic unemployment, while a sentence 
within a paragraph //sfsthe common attributes of an economy undergoing structural change, 
and the concluding sentence of the paragraph compares and contrasts this economy with 
the economic system before the structural change. 

In fact, as you are reading this, Margaret is fighting a winning battle with an article on the 
influence of the nesting and concatenation (a high-powered word for the lining-up of ele- 
ments) of knowledge representation structures on text coherence and comprehension. Each 
sentence in the article moves rapidly from one dense structure to another: one sentence 
compares various theoretical approaches, the next defines an abstract concept (in abstract 
terms, with a subordinate clause relating to a problem and its solution), and yet the next posts 
a hypothesized cause-and-effect relationship. Luckily, Beverly has equipped Margaret with 
a big map of the text so she doesn't get lost or diverted along the way, and so that her spirits 
can remain buoyed as the next landmark, say Methods or Results, comes into view. 



What Are the Roles Played By Text Structure in 
Reading? 

During all phases of the reading process, an awareness and knowledge of text structure comes into 
play. Before embarking on the actual reading of the text, good readers try to make sound, well-in- 
formed guesses about the structure of the text. As they read, they check their predictions, and modify, 
elaborate, and perhaps even restructure the model of the text as they obtain more information and 
reflect further on the text. Finally, after they finish reading, they prioritize and summarize what they 
have learned from the text using the structures that organize information in the text, often "mapping" 
the story or exposition graphically to help them. On the following pages are examples of how graphic 
organ izers can be used wi th various text structures. 
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Definition/Example 



EXAMPLE 



DEFINITION 



Dolphins can tell a circle 
from a triangle from 100 
feet away by echo loca- 
tion. 



Echo location is a sensing 
process that uses sound to 
locate objects. Sounds sent by 
animals bounce off the object 
and the echo returns, telling 
how far away the object is. 



Compare/Contrast: Matrix 
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EXAMPLE 

Whales and 
other animals 
emit clicking 
sounds. 



EXAMPLE 



Dolphins can tell wood 

from metal even in 
muddy water with echo 
location. 



ATTRIBUTES 


WHALES 


FISH 








Live in the ocean 


X 


X 


Fins 


X 


X 


Mammals 


X 




Breathe air 


X 




Extract oxygen from water 




X 


Warm-blooded 


X 




Cold-blooded 




X 


Blubber for insulation 


X 
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Cause/Effect: Fishbone Map 




Problem/Solution 




PROBLEM 




Who: Whales 




What: Extinction 




Why: Hunted by man for meat and oil 




SOLUTION 


Attempted Solution: 


Results: 


Environmentalists raised awareness 


Treaties restrict killing of some species 


Pressure to protect whales has grown 




END RESULT 


Some endangered whales are making a comeback 



The "Before 9 Phase: Considering Text Structure before Reading 

The "before" phase of the reading task should engage the good reader in making intelligent 
guesses about the text structure. Poor readers tend to plunge right into a text, not stopping to 
orient themselves to the reading task first. Good readers, on the other hand, will first think about 
the purpose they have for eading the text, reflect on the prior knowledge they have of the subject 
matter, generate questions they would like answered as they rteawd the text, try to predict what the 
text will pr esent, and guess at the text structure. That is, good readers take time out to orient them- 
selves to the reading task before they actually begin to read. Of course, poor readers can be taught 
how to engage in such orienting activities in order to help them develop into good readers. 

The following is an example of a classroom discussion before reading a Social Studies lesson 
entiteld "Early Mariners." It demonstrates how a "good reader" approaches a typical textbook assign- 
ment The teacher begins the lesson by asking some questions about the text and topic of the les- 
son. 



Example 

Teacher: 

Before we begin reading this lesson, I'd like you to take two minutes to preview the chapter 
and tell me what you can about early mariners. 

(Students open their books. Some, like Larry, go immediately to the top of the page and 
begin reading in sequence. Mirra, on the other nand, glances through the pages, looks at 
each heading and spends a moment looking at the map and the time li ne at the end of the 
chapter. She goes back and forth between the time line and the reading segments, trying to 
quickly match up who goes with which country. She also notices that vocabulary terms are 
provided in the margins.) 

Teacher: 

Who can tell me something about what we'll learn in this chapter? 
Larry: 

Sailors use hooks and nets to go fishing. And Hanno was a tailor. 
Mirra: 

From skimming through the chapter, I think there were lots of different people who explored 
the oceans, like the Greeks and Vikings. I looked atthe mapthatwas included; it seems like 
they went all over. However, the map doesn't show America, so maybe they didn't go to 
America. 

Teacher: 

Can you tell when all this sailing took place? 
Larry: 

I don't know. 
Mirra: 

It looks like it started in prehistoric times and went until 1 982 A.D. 



Teacher: 

How do you know that, Mirra? 
Mirra: 

Well, I looked at the time line at the end of the chapter, it gave me a quick overview. It shows 
all the people who traveled and when they did it. 

Teacher: 

Does that tell you or give you any clues about how this chapter is organized? 
Mirra: 

It goes from earliest to latest, but it doesn't go very far; 982 was a pretty long time ago, and 
111 bet a lot has happened since then. It doesn't even cover some of the other early explor 
ers. 

Teacher: 

So this chapter might be concentrating on the very earliest of explorers. What would you 
like to know about these early explorers? What other questions do you have? 

Larry: 

How many pages are in this chapter? 
Teacher: 

That is an important question Larry, but do you have any about the explorers? 
Larry: 

No... 
Mirra: 

What kind of boats did they have? Why didn't they make it to America? 
Teacher: 

I'm interested in that map— why do they show only parts of the world? 
Mirra: 

And what did these sailors want? Why did they go exploring? Just to find new land, or for 
something else? 

Teacher: 

Good questions! Let's read now and see if we can find some answers to our questions. 



As was mentioned, one important pre-reading, oriented activity is surmising text structure. A 
number of clues may be provided to readers to anticipate text structure. The more evident the clues 
in expository text, the more cansideraUh the text Considerate expository text lays out its structure 
very clearly through the use of various levels of headings, bold or italicized words, words signaling 
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certain structures (such as w in contrast,. . . ") , graj hies, and so on. Readers can take advantage of con- 
siderate text by looking at the tide, hedings, and subheadings to surmise the text structure, and they 
may also scan advanced organizers or summary points, text graphics, and even references to gain more 
clues about what structures are likely to be a pre-reading activity, they make a good guess about the 
general, overarching text structure and the component structures that constitute it This helps them 
activate their prior knowledge about text structures, gain a better sense of how to prioritize informa- 
tion in the text, and build a "frame" that sets expectations for the "slots" into which the information 
can be placed. 



Example: Considerate Text 



EARLY MARINERS 



mussels: fresh or saltwater 
animals that resemble clams 
or oysters 



galleys: long, low ships of an- 
cienttimes, driven forward by 
oars and sails 

horn: 



peninsula: a land area almost 
surrounded by water 

Trojan War: according to 
Greek mythology, the Trojan 
War was fought between the 
Greeks and Trojans over 
Helen of Troy. Neither side 
was winning. 



The Earliest Sailors 

Mankind has been attracted to the water since earliest times. 
Primitive man found ths sea a rich source of food, gathering mus- 
sels and other life from the beaches, and fishing from the shore 
with both hooks and nets. Fishing inevitably led to boats and from 
that point on the rivers and oceans became the highways of early 
man. 

The Phoenicians 

One of the earliest people to sail widely on the oceans were the 
Phoenicians. Their skill as sailors led them into trading through- 
out the known world. As the Egyptian empire was declining 
around 750 B.C., the merchants of Phoenicia were sailing in the 
Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, to the Greek islands, along the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa, and finally out into the Atlantic. They 
sailed both north and south as they searched for new goods and 
markets. (See map on page 1 8.) 

One of these early sailors was Hanno, from the Phoenician colon 
of Carthage on northern Africa. He is said to have sailed with 67 
galleys and 30,000 men and women out into the Atlantic and 
down the African coastline, around the western horn, and to the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

The Greeks 

The ancient Greeks were some of the finest sailors of the ancient 
world. Their country was a network of cities spread around apen- 
insula and series of islands. Surrounded by water as they were, 
the sea was a second home to many Greeks. Their early tales and 
legends celebrated the seafaring abilities of heroes like Odysseus 
who sailed eastward with the fleet to fight the Trojan War. 
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In contrast, inconsiderate text does not provide any or few of these "helpful" aids. There is very 
often the absence of graphics, chaptre subheadings, or explanations/ definitions of unusual or unfa- 
miliar words. The text selection below is an example of inconsiderate text Compare this with the ex- 
ample on page 17. 



# 



EARLY MARINERS 

Mankind has been attracted to the water since earliest times. Primitive man found the sea a 
rich source of food, gathering mussels and other life from the beaches, and fishing from the 
shore with both hooks and nets. Fishing inevitably led to boats and from that point on the rivers 
and oceans became the highways of early man. 

One of the earliest people to sail widely on the oceans were the Phoenicians. Their skill as 
sailors led them into trading throughout the known world. As the Egyptian empire was declin- 
ing, the merchants of Phoenicia were sailing in the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, to the Greek 
islands, along the Mediterranean coast of Africa, and finally out into the Atlantic; both north and 
south as they searched for new goods and markets. 

One of the these early sailors was Hanno, from the Phoenician colony of Carthage on northern 
Africa, he is said to have sailed with 67 galleys and 30,000 men and women out into the Atlan- 
tic and down the African coastline, around the western horn, and to the Gulf of Guinea. 

The ancieni Greeks were some of the finest sailors of the ancient world. Their country was a 
network of cities spread around a peninsula and series of islands. Surrounded by water as they 
were, the sea was a second home to many Greeks. Their early tales and legends celebrated 
the seafaring abilities of heroes like Odysseus who sailed eastward with the fleet to fight the 
Trojan War. 

Later the Greeks sailed to the west Phytheas of Massilia (a Greek colony in France) is reported 
to have sailed out of the Mediterranean and up along the Spanish coast, stopped in England 
and Norway. He explored mysterious lands to the north, possibly traveling as far as Iceland, 
and brought back to the warm Greek islands reports of areas as far away as the Arctic Circle. 
Like many early sailors, it is believed that Pytheas hugged the coastline as he sailed, afraid to 
venture far from the comforting sight of land. It was many years before reliable navigation was 
possible on the open ocean. 

Several hundred years later, it appears that the Vikings may have sailed some of the same 
routes as Pytheas of Massilia as they came southward to explore from their homes along the 
Baltic Sea and Scandinavia. Skilled sailors, the Vikings traveled throughout a large part of the 
then known world. Their voyages went as far south as the Mediterranean, and along the Volga 
and Dneiper rivers into Europe. 

Viking ships were small by our standard, few were bigger than a hundred feet long. They were 
propelled by men with oars, and a square sail that could be used when the wind was blowing 
the right direction. 

The Vikings had long known of Iceland, and in about 982, Eric the rted sailed further west to 
Greenland. The following year, settles made their way to Greenland. Soon there were reports 
of other land to the west and Leif Ericson, the son of Eric the Red, led an expedition that may 
have reached the norti lern shores of America. 
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The "During* Phase: Thinking about Text Structure while Reading 

In the "during" phase, readers try out their predictions about text structures, and modify or even 
rethink them when appropriate. When comprehension is good, there is a close fit between the 
model one has in one's head to represent the meaning, or gist, or a text, and the actual structures 
used to organize the text A reader who has skimmed the text before embarking on the reading 
task used the guessed-at, or hypothesized, text structure as the working model of the text. Perhaps 
the reader drew this structure on a piece of paper to help in processing the information as he or 
she read. The effective reader monitors how well this mental model matches the actual text struc- 
ture, and modifies, elabon Les, or even restructures the model as appropriate to gain a more robust 
and accurate picture of the text's meaning. 

It is important that the reader realize that the expected or hypothesized structure of frame is 
only a "heuristic *— a scaffold to begin thinking actively while reading a text — rather than the pro- 
posed "answer" to the nature of the text structure that the reader needs lo hold onto tenaciously 
and defend. Th reader should understand that reading is an open-ended process of constructing 
meaning from a text, rather than an attempt to "cram" the text's information into preconceived 
notions about what the text means and how it is structured. In a sense, the reader should expect to 
be wrong about the hypothesized structure, and see this disconfirmation simply as an indication 
that there is something new to be learned by engaging the text 

During reading it is difficult to assess comprehension. "Listening in" on students' thoughts 
can provide some clues about good readers and poor readers. Here is what Mirra is thinking as she 
makes her way through this chapter: 



Mirra: 

It's interesting that they call the oceans "highways." But I guess boats were the most impor- 
tant way to get around before roads were built or cars were invented. Afterall, horses couldn't 
take you across water. 

"Mariners" must be sailors. I don't know why they don't say "sailors." I wonder if that word is 
related to "marine life." 

! seem to be right about the organization of this chapter. It's jut like the time line at the end 
of the chapter. It's funny how 750 comes before 325, but that's because it's B.C. I always get 
that mixed up. I'll bet they tell who conquered what country and what kind of trading they did. 

I wonder why Hanno traveled with all those men and women. It seems like they'd just get in 
the way on a ship. Maybe the teacher knows. 

Here's an answer to one of our questions: Why did they go exploring? They wanted to find 
new markets. I guess they were pretty good traders. 

I didn't think the Greeks would go so far as the Arctic Circlel I thought they liked the hot 
weather! Pytheas mut have been really curous. But he was also a little afraid, because he 
didn't leave sight of land. The map shows how easy it would be to get a lot of places even 
if you didn't leave sight of land— you could get to England and Norway, and I guess close to 
the Arctic Circle and still feel safe. It says he "possibly" traveled to Iceland— I wonder, since 
that would mean leaving the shoreline. 

I like the Vikings— like "Hagar the Horrible" in the comics! They don't mention all the battles 
the Vikings had. I wonder why not. 
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I didn't know you could take big boats up rivers like the Vikings did. 

They really skip here, from the Greeks in B.C. to the Vikings in 982 A.D. I wonder what 
happened in between. Didn't anybody go sailing then? 

Well, they didn't tell who conquered who, but it definitely tells what happened first, second, 
and so on. This fits in just like the lesson on the Greeks and Romans, telling what came first 
and how each nation developed and how the Roman gods are all taken from the Greek gods. 
But it doesn't mention anything about why these sailors were successful or what they really 
accomplished, like the last part of the Greek and Roman chapter did when it told why they 
failed. And it doesn't tell what problems the sailors faced. Maybe that will be in the next 
chapter. 
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Mirra a good reader, analyzes the text and her own reading as she read. She thinks while she 
reads and monitors her comprehension. All her comments, questions, paraphrasing, etc. connect 
to the reading task and help her make sense of \u Lany, on the other hand, does not have these 
techniques wMle he reads. His purpose is sin. >ly .0 get through the material and he doesn'tattend 
to any of the . .portant clues in *he text that aid comprehension. In fact, he doesn't even know 
when he understands and when he doesn't "Listening" to some of his thoughts may reveal why: 



Larry: 

I can just skip the words in dark print. It's not a sentence, so it must no be important. All 
those words on the Jde aren't part of the lesson , either, so that's more stuff I can skip. Good ! 

I wonder if they'll talk more about fishing. I wonder if this guy Hanno went fishing. I like to 
fish. I remember when my cousin took me out in his power boat. That was neat. And we 
caught bigger fish out in the middle of the lake then we could have along the shore. Maybe 
we'll go again next summer. Gosh, it's only March— summer is still a long way off. 

I know about the Greeks. They have gods and goddesses. And they've always got hard 
names to pronounce, like "Pytheas." I wonder what he was doing in Norway. I've never heard 
of any Greeks in Norway. 

One more section to go and I'll be done. This wasn't so bad. It's only a few pages of stuff to 
memorize. In Science IVe got six pages and in Language Arts I've got eight pages to read. 
Tnat's all for this week, and I'm almost done with most of it. Maybe next week we'll talk about 
trains instead of boats. 
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The "After" Phase: Using Text Structure to Summarize Information 

In the "after" phase of reading, good readers summarize and prioritize what was learned by using the 
text structure as a "frame." Mature readers can use their constructed understanding of a text's struc- 
ture to determine the main idea of the text, to prioritize and review the salient points, and to see the 
organization and interrelationships of these points in a coherent whole — a whole that is related to- 
gether as a web of ideas. Mature readers can also use each act of reading as an opportunity to reflect 
on their developing understanding of text structure and build their repertoire of text structui es, es- 
pecially as they are used in specific disciplines. 
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In addition, awareness c-f the structure of a text helps readers see the proverbial "forest" of the 
text as a whole through the a U *es" of details. They gain a distance from the text and see how it looks 
as a whole structure. This enables readers to evaluate the text and see how it connects to a larger 
knowledge base beyond the text In evaluating the text, readers can ask themselves, "Did the author 
choose the beststructure for presenting the content?, w "Whatgaps were in <he text?," and "Were some 
pieces of the text left dangling, orwere there pieces extraneous to the story or exposition? "Having a 
clear representation of the text will help reveal what is lacking V- the text Further, such a representa- 
tion rllows a reader to connect the text systematically to other texts and sources of knowledge. The 
reader can ask of an expository text, "Did the author cover and highlight all the points that I have 
learned are important in this topic?, " and "Did the text clearly lay out the connections that I know ai e 
most important in treating this topic?" Of a narrative text, the reader can ask, "Did this story have a 
beginning, middle, and an end, with events flowing together in a compelling, fluent way?" and "Did 
the author structure her or liis story as well as or as creatively as other authors I 've read in this genre?" 

Taking a look at what these two students do after reading also reveals the characteristics of good 
readers versus poor readers. Mirra took out a sheet of paper and wrote one sentence about the Earli- 
est Sailors, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Vikings. She also wrote down a question: When was 
Eric the Red supposed to have reached North America? Finally, she copies the time line on this sheet 
of paper and then put these notes in her folder. She then asked the teacher about Hanno and his 
crew of 30,000 men and women, and with some guidance from her, went to the Library to get more 
information about this. 

Larry finished reading, closed his book, and put it away. He got permission to go to the restroom 
and then, with the remaining time in the period, got out his math homework and finished the ten 
fraction problems from the morning's assignment He feltgood that he didn't have any homework 
tonight, but as with most of his school work, he felt that was as much up to chance as was the successful 
return of Pytheas from the Arctic Circle. 

How Do You Teach Students To Use Text 
Stucture? 

The text below describes all five phases of instruction as apnlied to instruction in text structure. First, 
Phase I considers the variables associated with learners, the context (e.g., teaching methods, classroom 
environment and organization, task and purpose set) , and the text, and how these variables should be 
manipulated and related to yield good instruction in textstructu*^. Phase II then addresses the ex- 
plicit instruction and modeling that can be done to aid students 1 using text structure to improve 
comprehension. Phase III and IV move from guided practice, where the teacher actively supports and 
coaches the students in the use of text structure, to independent practice, where the teacher gradu- 
ally releases responsibility for using text structure to the students to foster self-regulated use. Finally, 
in Phase V, assessment gives the teacher and students the feedback they need to refine and further 
their use of text structure. These phases are described in further below. 

Phase I: Planning Instruction to Use Text Structure 

Instruction in reading should be planned to foster rich and intensive interactions among context, 
content, and learner in such a way that the understanding of texts is maximized. In thinking about 
context, a teacher should consider the purpose set for reading, the organization of the classroom, the 
teaching methods used, and the nature of the learning tasks. In selecting content, the teacher should 



consider the considerateness of the text, its simplicity or complexity, and the degree to which students 
can feel a connection to the topic or story. When thinking about the learner, a teacher should con- 
sider the prior knowledge of the students, their attitude about reading, and the strategies they 
currently know of and can employ. We consider these elements of the reading interaction in more 
detail below in relation to text structure. 

Texts. In planning instruction for students in text structure, it is important to think 
about the types of structures that will be illustrated and discussed, and the se- 
quencing of the texts used in terms of their complexity. Two points are worth 
mentioning here: (1) a variety of texts and text structures should be used— the 
texts should be both narrative and expository, and the expository texts should il- 
lustrate the use of the various structures in a wide range of subject matter and (2) 
when students are unfamiliar with a particular structure, it should initially be pre- 
sented unencumbered by other instructions in its starkest simplicity, and the text 
illustrating it should be of high interest and relative familiarity to students. 

Students. Students of all ages and abilities need, and are capable of receiving 
instruction in text structures. There is an unfortunate land still too prevalent mis- 
conceptions—fostered by past reading research, reinforced by the use of 
low-level basals, and perpetuated by an unthinking habit of teaching practice- 
that claims that elementary students can only "master" stories. The misconception 
is based on the idea that children are more familiar with story grammars and that 
expository text is too complex. While it is true that many children are familiar tac- 
itly with the conventions used to tell stories (from "Once upon a time," to "...and 
they live happily ever after"), they are also familiar with the ways to describe ob- 
jects by listing attributes or the idea that there are problems (for example, when 
you're frustrated in getting the cookies on the counter) and ways to deal with those 
problems (e.g., knocking down the cookie jar with a broom handle). Many young 
children have also generated such text themselves— they have made lists of gifts 
they want or written letters to mom from camp explaining why they have decided 
they want to go back home. 
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Further, as was indicated above, both narrative and expository texts can vary in complexity. It is 
possible to have simple exposition which increases in complexity and sophistication as readers ma- 
ture. The result of the practice of no t having elementary students read expository text is reflected in 
an oft-heard lament of the secondary-school teacher. M My students come to me ill-equipped to read 
the textbook assignments I give them." 

In a related vein, a teacher cannot assume that children are familiar with story grammar. Stu- 
dents from homes where parents either do not have the time, the inclination, or the ability to tell or 
read stories to their children may not come to school with a knowledge of how a story is structured. A 
teacher may have to help students dissect the structures of stories, helping students reflect on the 
common elements of stories and how they are related. Thus, the misconception mentioned above is 
flawed on several counts: students may not be familiar with story grammar, they may very well be fa- 
miliar with the cognitive structures that can be embodied in expository texts, and both expository and 
narrative texts can range from the simple to the complex. 
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This misconception is sometimes applied to older, "at-risk" students, with similarly negative 
consequences. These students may only read stories, or read expository material that has a story- 
like structure. Very often, they are not presented with expository reading using actual expository 
structures. This means that they are, in effect, cut off from an opportunity to take higher-level 
classes, since these will largely rely on expository text they have not been prepared to read. And 
since there are intimate relations between reading, writing, and thinking, it also means that their 
writing abilities will not be developed to the point where they can compose extended, coherent 
essays and, most profoundly, it means that they are unlikely to achieve thinking marked by nuance 
and cognitive complexity. Furthermore, significant recent research indicates that poor readers 
benefit the most from explicit instruction in text structures. At-risk students taught about story gram- 
mars and mapping of expository texts have demonstrate significant increases in their ability to 
recall and comprehend stories. 

Context Opportunities for using text structure abound. It is important to remem- 
ber that text structures generally represent more general ways to organize 
experience, represent knowledge, and frame thinking. Thus, any act of recount- 
ing events, describing situations, listing the attributes of objects and comparing 
them to other objects, explaining processes, solving problems, or making deci- 
sions can be reflected upon, analyzed, represented graphically as a structure, and 
transformed into text. To see these acts as learning opportunities that can ulti- 
mately be captured in writing is to help build understanding of reading. This is, 
after all, what the author did in producing text. Reading and writing, comprehen- 
sion and composition, feed upon one another in a virtuous cycle; students learn 
how to understand text by writing text, and reading text teaches students how to 
write better, use structures more skillfully, and signal text structure more effec- 
tively to their readers. 
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Thus, the tasks used to teach text structure should emphasize and make use of this interac- 
tion among the activities of thinking, reading, and writing. Thinking is stimulated by reading and 
structured and clarified in writing. Writing crystallizes thinking, and reading is a process of stimu- 
lating one's own thinking by engaging the thinking of others (name, authors). Reading is not a 
skill, it's not even a strategy — it's a way of negotiating and sharing meaning among thinking per- 
sons in a community of inquiry; it's a form of life. 

Phase II: Explicit Instruction and Modeling 

Explicit instruction is an excellent way to introduce the notion of text structure. Explicit instruc- 
tion means that you, the teacher, explain, demonstrate, and model what is needed to use text 
structure as an aid to comprehension. You pose these questions to students: 

• What is text structure? 

• How do I use text structure in reading? 

• When do I use text structure? 

• Where do I use text structure? 

• Why is text structure important and helpful? 
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Some suggestions about how to engage students in these questions and help them answer them 
are made below. 

Defining text structure for students. Writing is the product of thoughtful, sys- 
tematic reflection on life; reading is an encounter with this reflection to grasp the 
soul of words (to paraphrase Paolo Freire). A natural way to begin to introduce 
the notion of text structure is to talk about how we organize our experiences- 
how we take discrete facts and figures, and turn them into information by grouping 
them together in categories, and then how we turn this information into knowl- 
edge by figuring out patterns and principles that explain the information, that give 
it meaning. Or, in the case of narrative, how we take an event or series of events, 
give it a context, describe what motivated actors in the setting and their responses 
to events, and spell out the results of the events to make a story. Thus, you can 
motivate the concept of text structure by having the class discuss more generally 
how they give structure to their experiences. Text is simply a crystallization of this 
"effort after meaning." 

You can also seek to define text structure by using concrete analogies. This can be especially 
effective with young children, where the distinction between content and structure can be a diffi- 
cult one to grasp. For example, a teacher could start a discussion about the distinction by showing 
students a picture of a two-story house made of wood, and a one-story house. They could come to 
see that while both are made of the same material, they differ in levels, placement of windows and 
doors, pitch of the roof, etc Or you could ask students to replicate the design (structure) of a tower 
you have made out of cardboard boxes with the various different materials they have (such as 
wooden boxes or margarine containers) to get a sense of the difference between content and struc- 
ture. Based on this developed understanding, you could go on to explore the notion of text struc- 
ture as the way in which the author organizes the material (or content) of her or his writing, just 
as a builder constructs a house by organizing the building materials. 

These discussions and activities, in addition to answering the question "What is text struc- 
ture?," also suggest f he answers to the questions about when and where to use text structure. In a 
sense, "all the time" and "everywhere" are not facetious answers. We always need to organize infor- 
mation—learning is largely a matter of organizing information into schemata, or frames, or reor- 
ganizing those schemata when the information doesn't fit very well in current ones. In reading, in 
writing, in oral discourse, in thinking in general, we need to organize our thoughts and feelings 
into coherent structures. To recognize these structures is often to comprehend and understand 
how what is being said or what is written "hangs together" as a whole. Thus, text structure is a pow- 
erful notion that extends to all communicative contexts and applies to all instances of focused 
thinking. Helping students understand and use text structure is a potent way of helping them not 
only read, write, and speak, but also think. 

Providing and explaining graphic organizers. You can help students answer 
the question "How do I use text structure?" by explaining how to use it and by 
modeling its use. Text structure is usually used by representing it as a graphic 
organizer— a visual way of mapping information in a text. Much work has been 
done on the sort of graphic organizers that are used and available in structuring 
text in particular and knowledge more generally. Some organizers have great 
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generality (problem-solution, cause-effect, comparison-contrast, etc.), while oth- 
ers are specific to a content domain (often called "frames"). The region frame, for 
example, is a content-specific frame that includes these categories: surface fea- 
tures of the region , weather conditions, landmarks, and products (natural resources, 
crops, etc.). When readers of geography are familiar with this frame, they know what 
information to expect as they read, and they have a framework for organizing this 
information, which helps them prioritize and remember the material. 

More general organizers can be classified into three types, name those: 

• containing one major element or idea and supporting information 

• describing a sequence 

• containing two or more important elements or ideas. 

Some of these frames were considered ahovu in discussing expository text structures. The 
types of organization frames to be used with texts containing only one major element are descrip- 
tion, proposition/ support, argumentation for a conclusion, and concept/ definition. The organi- 
zational frames to be used with texts describing a sequence are sequence of events and goal/ac- 
tion/outcome. Lastly, the compare/contrast, problem/solution, cause/effect, and interaction/ 
organizational frameworks work well with texts containing two or more important elements or 
ideas. (The last three — problem/ solution, cause/ effect, and interaction frame — are actually a mix 
of sequence and two or more elements or ideas.) 

You can provide direct instruction in the graphic organizers that represent text structures by 
discussing the various organizers presented on the following pages. You can introduce the graphic 
organizer by putting it up on the board or on the projector, then pick a topic appropriate to the 
organizer, and ask students what they already know about the topic. As students offer their ideas 
and facts, show them how the information can be organized by placing it in the appropriate spaces 
on the organizer. Gradually, students should be able to predict where the information they offer 
should be placed on the graphic. After they become comfortable with the organizer, you can have 
them work in small groups using the organizer to activate their prior knowledge about reading 
and predicting what will be discussed in a text, then they can read the text together using the or- 
ganizer as a guide for assimilating information, and finally they can use the organizer to summa- 
rize the text, either in oral or written form. 



Texts Containing Only One Major Element or Idea and Supporting Information 

Description. Descriptive frames and categories depend somewhat on the nature 
of what is being described. For example, a description in literature focuses on char- 
acters, places, and objects. In such descriptions, readers must identify what is being 
described and its attributes. In geography, regions are usually described using such 
categories as land, people, and government. Descriptive tasks are sometimes to 
referred to as a list or collection structures because the attributes may be described 
in any order. 



Descriptive Graphic Structures 



Description Spider Map 




Detail 



Signal Words 



also 


further 


moreover 


and 


furthermore 


too 


besides 


in addition 




Frame Questions 


What is it? 






Where can it be found? 






What does it look like? 






What are its attributes? 







Proposition/Support. Proposition/support is a very common paragraph structure. 
In its most simple Lrm, it is a statement plus information supporting the statement. 
Frame categories for a theme paragraph, for example, include the statement of the 
theme, elaboration and interpretation of the theme, and supporting information, such 
as examples, quotes, and data. Proposition/support paragraphs often have both 
major and minor supporting ideas. 



This structure is sometimes difficult to identify because it uses few easily recognizable signal 
words. 



Proposition/Support Graphic Structure 



Quotes \ 




/ Support 










/proposition 
\Thesis j 




Data 




v Examples 















Signal Words 



accepting the idea 
for example 
above all 



granted that 
suggest 
more important 



of course 
indicate 
indeed 



Frame Questions 



What is the proposition/thesis? 
How is it supported? 

• Examples? 

• Quotes? 

• Data? 



Argumentation for a Conclusion. This frame also provides for varying degrees of 
complexity. Simple arguments contain only two categories of information: the state- 
ment of a conclusion (an opinion or action) and premises (reasons, examples, facts, 
quotes, etc.) that support the conclusion. M^re complex argumentation frames also 
contain complex chains of reasoning and explanations of the reasons. The critical 
task in comprehending an argument is evaluating the logic linking the premises to 
the conclusion. This includes questioning the adequacy of the information and the 
quality of reasoning. 
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Argumentation Graphic Structure 



Premises 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

i 

Conclusions 



Signal Words 



for these reasons 


if 


then 


so that 


in conclusion 


therefore 


hence 





Frame Questions 

What is the conclusion? 

What are the arguments for the conclusion? 

What are the premises that support the conclusion? 



Concept/Definition. To understand a concept, it is important to know what it is, what 
category it belongs to, and its critical attributes. Readers also must connect new 
concepts with what they already know by using examples, analogies, or compari- 
sons. 



Concept/Definition Graphic Structures 



Concept/Example 




Definition/Example 



Definition 



Example 



Signal Words 



for example 


specifically 


as 


which is 


e.g. 


for instance 


such as 


like 



Frame Questions 



What is the concept? 
What category does it belong to? 
What are its critical attributes? 
How does it work? 
What does it do? 
What are its functions? 
What are examples of it? 
What are not examples of it? 
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Texts Describing a Sequence 



Sequence Texts. An important task when reading sequence texts is understand- 
ing and predicting the correct sequence of events. Events in sequential structures 
may be in chronological order or some other logical order. Typical sequential texts 
are steps in a procedure (e.g., how milk is pasteurized) and stages of development 
(e.g., the life cycle of primates). Literature and history texts involve flashbacks and 
forecasts. 

To understand sequential tasks, readers should identify the object, procedure, or 
initiating event; describe the stages, steps, or series of events that follow, showing 
how one leads lo another; and describe the final outcome. 



Sequential Text Graphic Structures 



Z 



Initiating Event 



Event 1 



Event 2 

F inal Outco me 
I Event 3 



Time Line 



Time/order 



1. 



3. 



Flowchart 



1 



Signal Words 



finally 


second 


then 


to begin with 


first 


next 


last 


later 


afterward 


meanwhile 


now 


previously 


before 


subsequently 


presently 


ultimately 



Frame Questions 



What is the subject or object? 
How did it begin? 
What are the steps/stages? 
What is the outcome? 
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Goal/ Action/Outcome. Much of human behavior in literature or any narrative is 
goal-oriented (e.g., winning despite a handicap or surviving under difficult circum- 
stances). A useful way to summarize goal-directed behavior is to identify the goals, 
actions, and outcomes of the person or group depicted in the text. Clearly, there is 
asequential component in goal/action/outcorne frames; often, however, the goal is 
not obviously early in the text. 

Goal/Action/Outcome Graphic Structure 



Acfons 

Goal / 



Signal Words 



if 


although 


unless 


providing 


whenever 





Frame Questions 



Who are the characters? 
What is their goal? 
What are the actions? 
What is the outcome? 



Texts Containing Two or More Impoi tant Elements or Ideas 

Compare/Contrast Compare/Contrast structures identify the points that are being 
compared, the ways in which they are similar, and the ways in which they are differ- 
ent. Sometimes the structures include a summary statement indicating the points 
compared are more alike than different. 



Outcome 



One can organize compare/contrast structures in different ways: one can present 
the whole set of similarities followed by the whole set of differences; one can make 
point by point comparisons of the similarities and differences; and one can mix these 
two patterns. 

Compare/Contrast Graphic Structures 



Compare/Contrast Matrix 

Attributes Object 1 Object 2 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Venn Diagram 




Similar/Different 



Similarities 



Differences 



Signal Words 



as well as 


at the same time 


similarly 


equally important 


likewise 


while 


but 


on the contrary 


still 


conversely 


on the other hand 


though 


despite 


yet 


nevertheless 


however 


regardless 


whereas 



Frame Questions 



What are the elements? 
How are they alike? 
How are they different? 
What is the conclusion? 
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Problem/Solution. Most problem-solving frames pertaining to people in fiction and 
history focus on identifying who had the problem, the general definition of the prob- 
lem, its causes and effects, actions taken to solve the problem, and the effects of 
the actions. Such frames also may contain elements of decision making, such as 
defining available options, resources, and the consequences of acting on each 
option. Problem/solution frames for literature may focus on how characters look for 
solutions and why they choose certain solutions. Problem/solution frames also have 
a sequential component. 



Problem/Solution Graphic Structure 



Problem 



Solution 



Problem/Solution 



Who 


What 




Why 






Attempted 


Results 


solutions 




1. 


1. 


2. 


2. 



End Result 



Problem/Solution/Result 

Problem ^ Solution 



T 

Result 



Signal Words 



because 


although 


in spite of 


for this reason 


even though 


either/or 


therefore 


unless 


neither/nor 


instead of 


instead of 


ratherthan 


notwithstanding 


otherwise 
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Frame Questions 



Who has the problem? 

What is the problem? 

What is causing the problem? 

What are the negative effects? 

Are there are positive effects? 

What actions are taken to solve the problem? 

What are the consequences? 

What further problems result? 



# 



Cause/Effect These frames involves establishing an effect and its cause or causes. 
Often they explain how causes are linked to effects. Complex cause/effect frames 
may involve a sequential chain of causes and/or interaction or various factors as 
well as multiple effects. These frames are sequential; however, descriptions often 
begin with effects and then discuss causes. 

Cause/Effect Graphic Structure 



Cause 1 



Result 




Fishbone Map 

Cause 2 



Cause 3 




Cycle 



Cause/Effect 

Cause 



Effect 



Cause 4 
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Signal Words 



accordingly 


since 


then 


so that 


because 


so 


thus 


as a result 


consequently 


hence 


therefore 


if... then 


for this reason 


this leads to 


nevertheless 





Frame Questions 



What is the effect or result? 
What are the causes? 
What are the factors that cause x? 
Which ones are most important? 
How do the factors interrelate? 



Interaction (Cooperation and Conflict), Most literature involves the interaction of 
two or more persons or groups (e.g., the interaction of a child and an animal or a 
child and his or her parents). Interaction frames contain both sequential and com- 
pare/contrast structures. 



Interaction Graphic Structure 



Goals 



Person 1 
Group 1 



Outcomes 



Person 1 
Group 1 



Goals 



Person 1 
Group 1 



Interaction 




Reaction 
Reaction 1 
Reaction 2 



Outcomes 



Person 1 
Group 1 
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Frame Questions 



Who are the persons/group being depicted? 
What are their goals? 

What is the nature of their interaction: conflict or cooperation 

How do they act and react? 

What is the outcome for each person or group? 

Modeling use of text structure in comprehension. You, the teacher, can talk aloud before 
students to demonstrate the process of using text structure to enhance comprehension. You can 
think aloud about how you use text structure before, during, and after reading: 

Before reading, . . 

Think aloud as you try to guess the structure of the text from skimming headings and subhead- 
ings, looking at graphics, and taking note of signal words; 

During reading.,. 

Think aloud as you check, al ter, elaborate, or restructure your preliminary model during read- 
ing; and 

After reading.,. 

Think aloud as you use the text structure explicitly to summarize the gist of the text and review 
its major points. 

You can also think aloud as you determine what graphic organizer would best reflect the text 
structure, and show students how you would draw it to help you before, during and after reading. 

Discussing the usefulness of employing text structures to aid comprehension. Finally, a 
teacher can discuss the question, "Why is text structure important useful?" We've already touched 
upon some of the reasons. Text structure helps us organize and retain information. It shows us the 
"big picture" of how all the main ideas in a text fit together. It helps us prioritize information and 
generate summaries. Text structure can also help us think better about how to write ourselves, and 
help us think in more organized ways in all the subject areas. As you, the teacher, help students use 
text structure in their reading and writing, take time to discuss the power and benefits of using text 
structure. 

Example 

Jo Ann Piccolo, writing in the May 1987 issue of The Reading Teacher, recommended the 
following lessons for introducing and teaching each type of expository structure: (1) define 
and label the structure; (2) examine model paragraphs and the corresponding graphic orga- 
nizer to find the critical attributes of each; (3) graphic organizer; (4) compose an original 
organizer and paragraph; and (5) read expository texts to find which patterns the author 
used. The lessons she used with 5th graders are reprinted below. 



Lesson 1 

Step 1: Explain to the class that expository text structure is a name given to the organiza- 
tion of paragraphs that give the reader specific information about a topic. Just as a story 
contains characters, setting, episodes of the plot, and a goal, expository paragraphs con- 
tain a topic sentence with supporting details. And, just as there are different types of stories 
like fairy tales, tall tales, and myths, there are different types of paragraph structures. 

Step 2: Introduce the label (of the expository structure) and define it. Explain that each text 
structure answers a specific question (see Figure 1 ). After this, show the class the graphic 
organizer for the paragraph on the overhead projector (Figure 2). Explain that the graphic 
organizer is used to show the pattern of a paragraph. 

Step 3: Distribute copies of the paragraph that corresponds to the graphic organizer. Read 
the paragraph together. Then askthe class to try to locate the signal word or phrases in the 
paragraph that clues the reader to the organization. Make a list of these words on a chart 
that gives the name of the structure and its definition along with a picture of the graphic or- 
ganizer. 

Step 4: Explain the topic sentences clue the reader that a particular structure is being used 
by the author. Sequential paragraphs, for example, have iopic sentences that may include 
the word "steps," or phrases like "In order to make... you nust follow these directions." 

Step 5: Using another examples of a paragraph with thai same pattern, give the class a 
copy of the graphic organizer. The graphic organizer will include the topic sentence. Then, 
on the overhead, model the writing of a paragraph that follows the graphic organizer. Do 
this as a class. Make sure that the students use the appropriate signal words or phrases in 
the paragraph. 



FIGURE 1 



Questions students can use to help identify text 
structures or write original paragraphs 



Descriptive— Do you want to tell the reader what something is? 

Sequence— Do you want to tell someone how to do something or make something? 

Enumerative— Do you want to give a specific list of things that are related to the 
topic and tell abouteach? 

Cause/Effect— Do you want to give reasons why something happens or exists? 

Problem/Solution— Do you want to state some sort of problem related to your sub- 
ject and offer some solutions? 

Comparison/Contrast— Do you want to show the similarities or differences be- 
tween a certain topic and the topic you are writing about? 
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FIGURE 2 



SAMPLE GRAPHIC ORGANIZER 
AND THE CORRESPONDING SEQUENTIAL PARAGRAPH 



Sequence 

Topic Sentence: To m ake hot cocoa for g cold winter's day, you need the following 
ingredients 

1 /3 cup sugar, 3 Tbs. unsweetened 



cocoa, dash of salt, 1/2 cup of hot 
water, 3 cups milk, marshmallows, 
1 medium sized pan, wooden 
spoon, hand mixer. 



2. Simmer mixture on stove for 2 
minutes. 



4. Beat mixture with hand mixer 
until frothy. 



6. Top with marshmallows. 



Clincher: This tasty treat is sure to warm you up! 




1. Combine sugar, cocoa, salt , 
hot water in saucepan. 



3. Add milk, stir, and heat. 



5. Pour into mugs. 



How to Make Hot Cocoa 

To make hot cocoa for a cold winters day, you need the following ingredients: 1/3 cup 
of sugar, 3 tablespoons of unsweetened cocoa, a dash of salt, 1/2 cup of hot water, 3 
cups of milk, and some miniature marshmallows. You will also need a medium sized 
saucepan, a wooden spoon, a hand mixer, and mugs. First combine the sugar, the 
cocoa, a dash of salt and the hot water in the saucepan. After you do this, put the 
mixture on the stove and simmer for 2 minutes. Next, add the milk, stir, and heat. Fi- 
nally, beat this mixture with a hand mixer until frothy. You are now ready to pour the 
hot cocoa into mugs and top with the marshmallows. This tasty treat is sure to warm 
you upl 
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Lesson 2 

Step 1: Instruct the students to choose a topic about which they want to write. For example, 
when using the sequential structure, this topic can be how to mnke something. 

Step 2: Have each student make a jot list which contains all the details that are to be in- 
cluded in the paragraph. A sequential jot list, for example, may contain all the needed 
materials and the steps involved in the process. 

Step 3: Give each student a copy of the graphic organizer and instruct them to organize a 
paragraph on the organizer. If they need practice in writing topic sentences, it should be 
done at this point through modeling. 

Step 4: When the organizer has been completed, have the students compose original para- 
graphs. 



Lesson 3 

Step 1: From the class collection of paragraphs, choose good examples and poor ex- 
amples and share them. With the good ones, point out the strength of the topic sentence 
and the use of appropriate signal words. With the poor samples, have the students partici- 
pate in the revision process by making suggestions for changes. 

Step 2: Following the group activity, hand the papers back so the students can revise and 
correct their own paragraphs. 



Lesson 4 

The purpose of this lesson is to show the students how to extract information from a para- 
graph and put it into simple terms using the graphic organizer to guide them. Using another 
model, copy the paragraph for each student and make a transparency of a blank organizer. 
As a class, read the paragraph and fill in the organizer. This activity also prepares them for 
using graphic organizers for notetaking, which will be discussed later. 



Lesson 5 

When the students are familiar with the text structures, the signal words, the graphic orga- 
nizer, and the corresponding text structure question, give them practice in locating M .nd 
naming patterns used by authors in content area texts, encyclopedias, or other reference 
books. This activity will show the students that text book authors use these structures to 
organize information. Additionally, It builds a foundation for notetaking. 
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FIGURE 3 

MODEL ORGANIZER FOR ENUMERATIVE PARAGRAPH 



Enumerative 

Topic Sentence: William Shakespeare wrote three kinds of plays and a form of poetry 
called sonnets. 
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Clincher: Shakespeare wrote 38 plays and numerous sonnets. 
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FIGURE 4 

MODEL ORGANIZER FOR DESCRIPTIVE PARAGRAPH 



Descriptive 

Topic Sentence: The prairie dog is an American ground squirrel. 

They are different from other 
ground squirrels. 

They have small cheek 
pouches. 

They hibernate. 



How it got its name. 



It sounded like it barked 




The prairie dog hole. 
6 yards from main nest. 
Topped by mound of soil. 
One exit for each animal. 
Each one houses 15 animals. 



One squirrel stays on 
mound. 



This squirrel gives 
warning. 

Others hid until the 
danger is over. 



Clincher: The prairie dog is an interesting kind of squirrel. 
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Phase III: Guided Practice 

In guided practice, you can have students try to identify various text structures on their own 
or in groups, as you assist and coach them. Review briefly how you hav* modeled identifying text 
structures in the past, then have them attempt to identify structures in text shared in small groups. 
Walk about and coach the groups as necessary. After they become capable in identifying text struc- 
tures in groups and on their own, you can try the following activities which require a more sophis- 
ticated understanding of text structure. 

Generating text employing various structures. You can have students consider 
a body of information either as a whole-class or in small groups. Have them think 
about the best way they can organize this information, keeping in mind the text struc- 
tures and graphic organizers they have learned about. Finally, have students 
compose text employing the structure or structures that they have learned and 
they judge appropriate for the information at hand. Try this with a wide variety of 
information in a number of content areas and with different levels of complexity, so 
that students are prompted to deploy a wide repertoire of text struc tures and to 
transfer it to all appropriate learning tasks. 



Rewriting text. Students can work together to rewrite text which is poorly struc- 
tured. They can provide headings and subheadings where there are too few or none, 
add signal words, and think about how to group information under more coherent 
clusters. Or they can rewrite text by taking content relayed through one structure 
(such as a story) and convert it into another. 
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Phase IV: Independent Practice 

Ultimately, you want to have students be able to identify and use text structures on their own. 
After students have practiced using text structure to aid comprehension with familiar content and 
texts, they are then ready (based on your assessment) to move into unfamiliar content and tests. In 
trying to map out this new unknown terrain, they should know, by their own initiative, how to skim 
for text structure before starting the reading task; how to construct graphic organizers appropriate 
to the text structure; how to use their organizers as they read to better compehend the text, and 
how to modify, elaborate, or restructure the organizers as appropriate, and how to use the organiz- 
ers to summarize their knowledge and connect it to what they have learned in the past and what 
they want to learn in the future. 

This process of moving toward greater independence in the use of text structure — that is, of 
learning how to apply and transfer the notion of text structure to a variety of authentic learning 
situations — is a gradual process, and one which, in a sense, is never-ending. Throughout our lives, 
we struggle with how to best organize information — how to make sense out of a mountain of data 
or string together a coherent story of events out of the incessant flow of happening — and, if we are 
committed to lifelong learning, we constantly expand, refine, and find widening arenas of applica- 
tion for the frames or organizational patterns we develop. In becoming independent, students 
learn how to take this development of organizational patterns into their own hands. We, as teach- 
ers, facilitate this when we gradually release responsibility for identifying text structures and con- 
structing graphic organizers to students. 
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Phase V: Assessment 

There are many approaches you can take to assessment Your assessment will primarily take 
place through observation, interviewing students, listening to student-led dialogue, asking ques- 
tions to the whole class, and structuring tasks and projects that induce use of text structures. You 
can watch to see if students are skimming before they read, using graphic organizers to process 
information as they read, and employing frames to summarize what they have learned. You can 
interview students one-to-one to see what they do as they plan to read. Do they take into consider- 
ation the text structure? What clues do they look for to gain a sense of text structure? Do they know 
how to map out their guess about text structure? Do they draw a graphic organizers to help them 
organize information as they read? You can listen to student-led discussions to see whether they 
are asking each other such questions. And you can ask the whole class directly what they do before, 
during, and after reading, and see to what extent text structure plays a role in their answers. 

There are also various performance-based assessments of the use of text structure that you 
can employ, such as the following: 

• have students make graphic representations of text and see how accurately they reflect the 
structure of the material, and are appropriate in level of detail to the instructional pur- 
pose; 

• take a selection that's typical of what a student would read, break it into parts, mix it up, 
and see if students can reconstruct it to make it a coherent text; and 

• have students think aloud as they read a text, and see if and how they are processing the 
text with respect to its structure. 

Whether such pre-reading activity occurs and the extent to which it incorporates a knowl- 
edge of text structure is a good indication that students' understanding of text structure is strong 
and useful to them in comprehension, and that your instruction has been successful. 



Reflections 

Young children, like older students, need to develop proficiency in dealing with expository text that 
is simple, but that will acquaint them with text other than narrative. Using the new definition of read- 
' ng, young readers can, indeed, be expected to read and learn from expository text such as science, 
social studies, and health books. Of course, there may be some barriers to young reader's comprehen- 
sion such as a limited background knowledge and the unfamiliar organization of texts. However, 
strategies such as KWLand semantic mapping are effective ways to help young students understand 
text structure. 
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In teaching the usage of text structure, is there any particular order or sequence in which I should 
teach the structures? 

Teachers have varying opinions as, first, the importance of necessity of teaching text structure; and 
secondly, the sequence of instruction. Based on research, it appears that teaching text structure in 
thefollowingorderismosteffective: (1) Sequence; (2) Enumerative; 3) Cause/Effect/ (4) Descrip- 
tive; (5) Problem/Solution;and (6) Comparison/ Contrast The rational for teaching this sequence is 
that young children are most familiar with time-gaged structure in narrative text S tinctures dealing 
with cause/effect, problem/ solution, and comparison/ contrast are more difficult conceptually be- 
cause students must have an understanding of the difference between a "cause" and the resultant 
"effect" 
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What do I do if students arc unable to remember all of the text structures mentioned in the previ- 
ous question? 

Teaching the various text structures should not be a lesson in "memorization and total recall. " As with 
all good instruction, these structures should be taught in relation to the purpose, content, and con- 
text and not in an isolated fashion . First, you will model the process, calling attention to what structures 
are being utilized. For example, if the lesson is in science, and it is about what happens when plants 
do not receive enough light, air, and water, then you would explain that this is a "cause/effect" type 
text structure. As the students are exposed to other text structures, simply point out that "this particu- 
lar structure" 1 is an example of a compare/ contrast, sequence, etc. have them provide the rationale. 
Through constant use of the terms and application to the various content area texts, the students will 
eventually learn to recognize these text structures without the traditional, and often, ineffective "skill 
and drill." 

If my students have a good working knowledge of text structure, will this knowledge solve the prob- 
lems they have with word recognition and comprehension? 

If students have an understanding of text structure, it will help them as they interact with text thus, 
enhancing their construction of meaning from both narrative and expository text However, no one 
strategy is the "cure alT for the myriad of reading problems students may have. It takes the knowl- 
edge, integration, and usage of the different strategies, such as those covered in SRP, e.g., prior 
knowledge, word meaning, and inferencing, to make learning relevant When students are able to 
use their metacognitive skills to determine which strategy to use or how to "tie* or connect the appro- 
priate strategies in a particular reading situation, then they, indeed, are well on their way to becoming 
independent learners and strategic readers. 
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A NNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
w (in suggested order) 



Black, H., & Black, S. (1990). Book II: Organizing Thinking: Graphic Organizers. Pacific Grove, 
CA: Midwest Publications, Critical Thinking Press & Software. 

This comprehensive guide to graphic organizers suggests lesson plans that feature the use o, 
graphic organizers to illustrate how information is related. The authors demonstrate that the 
graphic organizers serves as "mental maps" to depict complex relationships in many subject 
areas and at all grade levels. Lessons in the book are designed to supplement text material 
and to accompany corresponding content objects. Blackline master graphs are provided for 
a wide variety of graphic organizers. 



Cook, D. M. (1989). Strategy learning in the content areas. (Bulletin No. 9310). Madison, WI: 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 

This is a very "practitioner-friendly" guide to using graphic organizers as part of a broader 
effort to develop strategic readers. It discusses the use of organizers as an aid to comprehen- 
sion in all major content areas. In addition, the guide provides a comprehensive treatment 
of teaching/learning strategies that incorporate text structure, such as story mapping and 
graphic outlining. 



Jones, B.F., Palincsar, A.S., Ogle, D.S., & Carr, E.G. (1987). Strategic teaching and learning: Cog- 
nitive instruction in the content areas. Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and Elmhurst, IL: North Cen tral Regional Educational Labora- 
tory. 

This book highlights the importance of organizational patterns in learning from text, while 
relating this emphasis to a broader notion of strategic teaching and learning. The instruc- 
tional framework used in these Units draws from this book. The approach is applied in 
various chapters on instruction in science, social studies, mathematics, and literature. Each 
of these chapters emphasize the frames and structures important in its content area. 



Jones, B.F., Pierce, J., & Hunter, B. (1989, January). Teaching students to construct graphic 
representations. Educational Leadership , 4& 20-25, 

This article argues that when students construct graphic representations of text they read, 
they better understand which ideas in the textare important, how they relate, and what points 
are unclear. This article provides generic models and guidelines for constructing graphic 
representations and offers suggestions for teaching students to represent prose text in men- 
tal models and graphic outlines. 
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Jones, B.F., Tinzmann, M.B., ThelenJ., et al. (1990). Breakthroughs: Strategies for thinking. Co- 
lumbus, OH: Zaner-Bloser, Inc. 

This is a thinking-based curriculum series for Grades 1-8. It teaches thinking strategies and 
skills within real-life issues and problems, such as rain forest destruction and waste manage- 
ment Throughout the materials, graphic organizers are used to help students link their prior 
knowledge to new learning and organize information they learn from text in the units. 
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NIT OVERVIEW 



■ n this unit of the Strategic Reading Project, we introduce you and your school to methods 
I of implementing effective vocabulary strategy instruction into your classroom. This unit 

■ answers seven questions about vocabulary learning: 

1 . What is effective vocabulary instruction? 

2. How should vocabulary words be selected? 

3. How should vocabulary words be defined? 

4. What are strategies to build concept knowledge? 

5. How can a reader learn to understand and retain word meanings? 

6. How can I integrate vocabulary instruction with other Language Arts 
activities? 

7. How can students be taught to use context to learn vocabulary? 

As in the other units, this unit includes a Focus section that introduces the concept of the im- 
portance of vocabulary knowledge in an everyday learning situation and a Reflections section that 
includes questions abouthow to implement effective vocabulary learning strategies in your classroom 
and school. 

The staff development activities beloware suggestions for howyou and your colleagues might 
use the SRP materials. 



Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 



Building A Knowledge Base 

• Read the Unit Essay, consult the Annotated Bibliography and select one or two articles 
to read. Discuss the readings with otherteachers. 



Discuss the vocabulary learning activities that your students have found useful. 
Reflect on howyou developed and refined your vocabulary knowledge. 
Discuss what makes some words easier to remember than others. 
Write the elements that are necessary for effective vocabulary instruction. 



After you read... 

• Summarize the ideas in the unit Compare your understanding of what constitutes 
effective instruction with your previous beliefs. 

• Evaluate common vocabulary activities used in you r school according to the suggested 
guidelines. 

• Discuss some effective vocabulary strategies that you intend to use in your classroom. 
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Observation Models and Examples 

• Listen to SRP Audiotapes for the Unit. Share ideas with colleagues. Observe classroom 
demonstrations by teachers using a vocabulary strategy. Discuss an write down ex- 
amples of the following: 

Introducing the vocabulary strategy 

Guiding students to elaborate on the meaning of words 

Association of word meanings with background knowledge 

Active participation by students in defining words 

Promoting independent learning of vocabulary acquisiton 

Complete the matrix designed to help you compare the different examples of vocabulary 
instruction thatyou have observed (Figure 1 1 ). 



Reflecting on Your Practice 

• Brainstorm alternatives to the vocabulary strategies that you have read about that you 
think would work in your school. 

• Analyze a vocabulary lesson thatyou or a colleague have used and evaluate its effec- 
tiveness according to the criteria for effective instruction. 

Does a sufficient amount of vocabulary strategy instructions occur in your school or 
are definitions simply memorized? 

Do the goals for vocabulary learning include content and process objectives? 

Is vocabulary instruction relevant to the classroom reading materials or are words 
taken from a generic list? 

How are specific words selected for teaching? 

Does the teacher control instruction or is there a gradual release of release of 
responsibility to the students to supportindependent learning? 

Is there an effort to relate instruction and use strategies across content areas? 
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Is there an effort to integrate vocabulary instruction with comprehension and writing 
activties? 

Is there an effort to match learning strategies with instructional goals, students' needs 
and abilities, and the difficulty of the material? 



Changing Your Practice 

• Observe another teacher using a vocabulary strategy or invivte a teacher to model a 
strategy in your classroom. 

• Use a matrix to evaluate new vocabulary strategies according to the criteria for effective 
instruction. 

• Compile a file of vocabulary strategies that can be used to build concept knowledge, 
retain word meanings, and integrate vocabulary instruction with Language Arts strate- 
gies. 

• Rewrite or modify a textbook vocabulary lesson to align it with the principles of effective 
instruction. 

• Create lessons incorporating vocabulary instruction in a variety of content areas. 



Gaining Expertise 

• Model the teaching of a vocabulary strategy in another teacher's classroom. 

• Coach a colleague who is learning to teach newvocabulary strategies. 

• Collaborate with a colleague to develop lessons integrating vocabulary strategies in his 
or her classroom or in a specialized content area. 

• Demonstrate a vocabulary strategy in astaff development meeting. 

• Design a demonstration lesson that teachers can use or adapt in their classrooms. 

• Create aresource book of vocabulary strategies composed of studentwork. 
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Jabberwocky 
by Lewis Carroll 

Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the motne raths outgrabe. 



"Tl 

o 

o 



f someone asked you to explain this verse, you would be unable to do so because the £/J 
words are meaningless. Vocabulary words are labels for concepts; because Carroll's vo- 
cabulary is unknown to the reader, his words cannot be associated with any specific 
concepts. 

10 ~ Readers may, accordingly, have either of two problems when they interpret the 

« poem. First, they may understand neither the vocabulary nor the concepts sought to be commu- 
Zp nicated by the author's chosen words. A reader lacking an advanced background in science and 
£z math would have difficulty understanding a treatise on thermonuclear dynamics. Second, readers 
£k may not understand the author's specific words even though they represent familiar concepts. For 
example, if we make the following substitutions: stormy for brillig, howling for slithy, and beast for 
toves, the text immediately becomes clear. Using the original text, try to answer the following 
questions about the verse. 

What were the slithy toves doing? 
How did the borogoves feel? 

You were successful. Why? Because you relied on the sentence structure of the English lan- 
guage to guide you to lift out the appropriate words to construct a response even without 
understanding them. 

Frequently, students are faced with a similar situation. They are asked to read texts that may 
seem like complete gibberish to them or, at least, are difficult to understand because they contain 
unfamiliar or unclear words, concepts, or both. Students of all ages encounter unknown words in 
both narrative (stories) and expository (informational) texts but the problem of unknown vocabu- 
lary and its effects on comprehension intensifies as they encounter content information containing 
abstract ideas and concepts that are beyond their realm of knowledge. 

In many classrooms, however, a common form of reading instruction is briefly to introduce 
unfamiliar vocabulary words before reading a text and then, after reading, expect students to un- 
derstand and answer questions about the information read. This traditional approach disregards 
the consideration that, just as we did with the nonsense verse, students often answer questions by 
searching the text for key words and using syntax as a clue to lift out a correct response without 
fully understanding the concepts represented by the vocabulary word. How can we as teachers 
rectify the situation and help students learn vocabulary, understand the underlying concepts, and 
thereby enhance reading comprehension? Recent research on vocabulary acquisition provides 
guidelines for effective instruction and learning strategies designed to support vocabulary learn- 
ing. 
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Importance of Vocabulary Instruction 

Vocabulary words are descriptors or labels for concepts. To understand a word means to under- 
stand an idea and therefore, vocabulary knowledge is related to, although not sufficient for reading 
comprehension. 

Understanding involves knowing some or all of the network of associations and attributes con- 
nected with the idea. For example to know the word stunning means that we recognize that it has 
a very strong, positive connotation, usually used to describe the exquisite appearance of something 
or someone (woman, jewelry, clothing), but it can also mean overwhelming or well executed, as in 
a stunning victory. 

The context of the text and the strength of the associations we can recall abouta word's mean- 
ing colors our interpretation and understanding of text In the following context, for example, we 
use stunning to describe appearance and conjure up an image of a woman that would be very dif- 
ferent if we substituted the word bedragg led for stunning . 

All eyes followed the stunning woman as she walked across the room. 



Vocabulary knowledge can be incidental or critical to understanding a text. Comprehension CI 
depends on both the number of words known and the extent of that knowledge. Levels of word 2 
knowledge are identified on a continuum extending from unknown (no knowledge), acquainted Hj 
(partial knowledge) to established (full knowledge) ( Beck, Mc Keown , McCaslin & Burkes, 1979) . {jl 
If a student encounters a large number of unknown words that are critical to understanding essen- 
tial concepts, comprehension is compromised. Students do not need to know all the words they 
encounter at the established level, but if the instructional goal is to learn specific words to improve 
text comprehension at least partial knowledge of the word is usually necessary (Irvin,1990). 
Knowledge of words at the established level is expected if students are to access and use the words 
in writing and speaking. This unit provides strategies to help students reach an established level of 
word knowledge. 

Learning vocabulary meanings involves relating words to ideas (Beck & McKeown, 1983). 
Learning occurs through a combination of two methods: wide reading and direct vocabulary in- 
struction. Either method alone is insufficient to develop a broad vocabulary base (Nagy, 1988). 
Wide reading is important to vocabulary development because students learn word meanings in- 
crementally through frequent exposure to words. Meanings are refined and extended when words 
are encountered in a variety of settings. 

Wide reading is not, however, generally sufficient on its own to acquire knowledge because 
when inferring definitions is required, many contexts fail to provide sufficient information to infer 
the meaning of an unknown word. (Schatz & Baldwin, 1986) . An initial encounter with a word often 
gives the reader only a glimmer of meaning. Students, therefore, must read extensively and en- 
counter rich contexts to develop vocabulary in this way. Unfortunately, many students do not read 
widely, particularly in content area materials where many vocabulary recognition problems occur. 

Direct instruction of all word meanings is not possible because of the sheer number of words 
that students are required to learn. Direct instruction is nonetheless critical to vocabulary growth 
for three reasons: first, students can be taught strategies for learning vocabulary words; second, 
they can learn the meaning of selected words that are crucial to understanding specific content; 
and, third, instruction is imperative for students who do not read widely and fail to acquire vocabu- 
lary through extensive exposure to text 
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Selection of Vocabulary Words 

Frequently teachers rely on textbooks to provide vocabulary words that should be taught during a 
lesson. These words are preselected by the author and publishers and are highlighted in some way to 
emphasize their importance. Definitions maybe provided in the text, words may be listed for review 
prior to reading, or activities may be suggested that require either dictionary use or defining the words 
in sentences. These long-established practices of selecting and defining words are not effective means 
of instruction because students often fail to retain the definitions for an adequate period of time after 
instruction has ceased (Indn,1990). 

Words selected in a textbook may not be suitable for a particular class. Students' background 
knowledge and classroom goals for learning vary. The teacher must decide on the important concepts 
to teach, then reflect on the students' abilities and n eeds, and finally select vocabulary that is critical 
to their understanding of the concepts to be taught Guidelines for word selection are also important 
for teachers who do not use textbooks as a primary source of instruction. Although teachers may se- 
lect words that are interesting or supportive of the concepts to be learned, the following rules should 
guide the selection of vocabulary words. 

First, words should be taught that are critical to understanding the text When there are a num- 
lO ber of unknown words, the teacher can eliminate words that are not crucial to understanding the 
H- passage. In the following passage the word nonchalant, which will be unfamiliar to the students, is 
2 critical to their understanding of the discussion about the ready acceptance in British culture of the 

# existence of ghosts. In contrast, though the word environs may just as likely be unknown to the 
students, their ignorance or knowledge of that word does not affect the understanding of the pas- 
sage. 



Ask any Englishman about ghosts and you will receive a nonchalant response because the 
English are very comfortable with ghosts. 

Those people who don't have a ghost of will add, "But it's a friendly ghost you know. None 
of us have any anxiety about them. H You almost get the feeling that an Englishman would 
miss his ghost if well, the ghost died. 

A few of the wraiths are more than merely local celebrities, and most of these can be found 
in the environs of London, but most particularly in the Tower of London, where the large 
ghost list includes such notables as Henry VI, Anne Boleyn, Thomas a Becket and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 



Second, words should be unknown. In the previous text the word anxiety may be targeted to be 
taught In many instances this word would already be known to the students and reteaching it would 
be unnecessary. Teachers can determine students' knowledge of words by asking them to brainstorm 
and generate words that are related to the topic to be learned. Students' familiarity with related con- 
cepts indicates their extent of their knowledge about the topic. Teachers can also ask student to 
explain preselected vocabulary words; such explanation is an indice of their understanding of the 
topic. Langer's (1981 ) prereading activity PREP is based on students 1 prior vocabulary knowledge and 
is used to determine the amount and kind of prereading activities that are necessary to support com- 
prehension. 
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Third, wer is should be taught that will be used again. The words selected for teaching, it 
should be and jipated, will be likely to be encountered with a degree of freauency in the students' 
daily activities. Thus, in the previous text, the word wraith should be eliminated because it is ar- 
chaic and uncommon in everyday reading, writing, and speaking. 
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Criteria for Effective Vocabulary Instruction 

limitations of Definitions 

The common classroom activities of looking for a word in a dictionary or memorizing definitions 
do not in themselves lead to understanding of the word or a text in which it might be found. 
Moreover, dictionary definitions often do not contain enough clearly stated information to enable 
the student to glean an accurate or complete understanding of the word. This is particularly true 
where, as is often the case in our language, the same word may have many meanings that are often 
unrelated. In those quite common instances, students may select an incorrect or partial definition 
of a word and gain an incomplete understanding of the word. For example, a student defined miser 
as a person who saves money. The defining sentence was "People with savings accounts are misers. " 
This generalization is incorrect because of a partial understanding of the word. 

Students* understanding of a word depends on their developmental level and their experi- 
ences with language. Young students' definitions will be less precise and complete than older and 
more experienced students. A young student may omit attributes or examples of the word. Thus, 
the younger or less experienced student will, accurately, but incompletely define a ballerina as a 
lady who dances. More experienced students will construct the clearer, more precise definitions 
^ that a ballerina is a dancer trained in classical ballet such as Maria Tallchief. 
tl Elements of a good definition are constant To attain a complete definition, students must 

Z categorize words, elaborate on attributes of the word, and provide examples of the word. The types 

# of classroom activities we use either help or hinder students in their developing ability to construct 
viable definitions which increase their understanding of words. 

Sentences written to practice using the word are usually ineffective in increasing comprehen- 
sion because students tend to develop generic or vague sentences that do not necessarily reflect the 
meaning of the word. For example, the word teraph means idol. A student might write: The teraph 
received a place of honor. A variety of words could be used to replace the word teraph. 

Even if sentences are constructed that accurately represent a word's meaning, the exercise is 
only done once and then, in all likelihood, promptly forgotten. Because not all instructional pro- 
cedures are equally effective, the following guidelines have been compiled to help teachers to iden- 
tify and implement activities that lead to expanded word knowledge, improved reading compre- 
hension and strategies for independent vocabulary learning. The guidelines are not discrete pro- 
cesses; they are, rather, an attempt to describe interrelated factors that should be considered when 
selecting vocabulary activities that are likely to be effective and practical for classroom use. 

Elaborated Word Knowledge 

Research suggests four criteria for effective vocabulary instruction (Can* & Wixson,1986). First, 
vocabulary instruction should help develop elaborated word knowledge. Students should develop 
a breadth of word knowledge that goes beyond memorizing a definition or learning a word in a 
single context 

Elaboration on meaning occurs in many ways. Among the instructional methods designed to 
produce elaborated knowledge are introducing new vocabulary and related concepts together, 
examining relationships among new words, and studying words in multiple contexts. Elaborating 
on word meanings will help students refine their understanding and recall of definitions. 

Introducing words that are semantically related helps students form natural associations 
among words, resulting in a broader understanding of each word's meaning and a clearer aware- 
ness of ideas that may be related to understanding text information. Thus, when teaching a unit 
on exploring, the teacher can introduce and discuss words that are associated with the concept 
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Such words might include synonyms such as delve, inquire, investigate, probe, and scout Antonyms 
associated with the concept may include isolate, insulate, seclude, and sequester. Broader catego- 
ries of related words can be developed and associated with the topic (such as Exploring the envi- 
ronment or Exploring our ancestry). The association of words v^thin and between categories of 
information helps students form a link among concepts, simultaneously improving understanding 
and retention of information. 

Studying relationships among words helps students begin to establish a clearer conception 
of a word's meaning. Beck & McKeown ( 1983) suggest activities that require students to work with 
relationships among words. Students can compare the features of two words to determine if they 
are mutually exclusive (e.g. delve/isolate). The teacher can ask questions, such as: Would a reti- 
cent person reconnoiter unchartered territory; Does an explorer seclude him or herself at home. 
As students respond, they are forced to examine the characteristics associated with each word and 
clarify their understanding of the words. 

Students also broaden their understanding of words by defining examples and non-examples 
of the word. Either the teacher or students propose situations and discuss whether the situation 
typifies the word's meaning. Situations based on the students' prior experiences can be proposed 
for discussion, such as: Would they hire Columbo or Batman to delve into a security fraud? Ex- 
plain why or why not a hermit is a good example of a person who insulates himself from others. 

Multiple exposures to words also help students elaborate on word meaning. Exposure to 
words can be in any of the Language Arts forms: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. The more 
vocabulary words are used by students or become part of their receptive vocabulary, the deeper 
their knowledge of the word. Regular and repetitive use of new vocabulary words should be en- 
couraged through daily writing of stories, summaries, journals, logs, and reports. During reading 
and listening to conversations, students should be encouraged to note when vocabulary words are 
encountered. 

Association with Background Knowledge 

A second criterion for effective vocabulary instruction is that such instruction should help students 
relate new vocabulary to their background knowledge. If the vocabulary instruction helps students 
relate new vocabulary to their personal experiences, the new vocabulary then becomes personally 
meaningful to the students. This, in turn, leads to increased retention of words and improved 
comprehension. 

Many kinds of activities can be used to link new vocabulary with previous knowledge. Each 
student might be told to respond to a statement on the basis of a personal experience that clarifies 
the meaning for him or her (Gipe,1980). They can be asked, for example, to describe a situation 
in which a person might be sequestered. Another technique would be to use a personal clue 
(Carr,1986) to relate a word's mc, ng to an individual's background knowledge. The word iso- 
late could be related to a personal experience (the word isolate may be related to having 
chickenpox, which kept the student separated from friends). Such associations enhance under- 
standing and recall of new words. 

Active Student Involvement 

A third component of effective vocabulary Instruction is to provide for and promote active student 
involvement in learning new vocabulary. Active participation in defining words allows students to 
process information deeply (Craik & Lockhart, 1972). Depth of processing information fosters 
retention because students work with a word until they understand it fully and it becomes a part of 
their vocabulary. 
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The distinguishing feature of an active approach to vocabulary learning is the extent of stu- 
dent initiation and participation in defining the word. It is a student-oriented, rather than teacher- 
oriented approach to learning. Activities described above under the first two criteria represent 
active approaches to learning. Activities that involve student discussion, such as answering ques- 
tions to clarify the meaning of words, providing examples and non-examples of the definition, and 
associating the meaning of a word with a student's personal experience, characterize active ap- 
proaches to learning vocabulary. Active approaches to learning help students acquire new vocabu- 
lary independently. 

Independent Learning 

The fourth criterion of effective vocabulary Instruction is the development of the students* ability 
to acquire vocabulary independently. Independent vocabulary learning requires students to de- 
velop the ability to learn through individual efforts without extensive teacher involvement 

Students need to understand how to learn word meanings independently because of the 
enormous number of words that they will encounter and need to understand and add to their active 
vocabulary throughout their lifetimes. Developing vocabulary knowledge requires students to learn 
methods of inferring word meanings from a variety of contexts and to apply ways to remember 
them. 

Students must become strategic readers who are cognizant of a myriad of learning strategies, 
capable of selecting a strategy or strategies appropriate for a particular context, able to monitor 
their individual learning, and endowed with the capacity to modify and change strategies if under- 
standing is impeded (Paris, Upson & Wixson, 1983). Strategies that shift responsibility for learn- 
ing from teacher to student encourage independent learning. Strategies that encourage active 
student involvement through elaboration of word meanings and association of words with previ- 
ous knowledge foster independent learning. 

Applying the criteria 

To evaluate strategies for vocabulary instruction teachers should determine whether each strategy in- 
corporates the four criteria for effective vocabulary instruction. A matrix (Figure 11) can help 
teachers evaluate the degree to which various strategies incorporate the criteria. Teachers can then 
select strategies that are appropriate for the learning goals of individual classrooms. 

Included in the matrix are traditional classroom activities like matching columns that do not 
meet the criteria and an analysis of strategies presented in this discussion of vocabulary teaching. 
Selected strategies are frequently applicable to both narrative and expository text. When a strat- 
egy is appropriate for a particular genre, that will be noted. Sometimes the selected strategies focus 
solely on vocabulary learning, but frequently the activities are useful in increasing reading com- 
prehension, writing ability, or both. 

We first present before reading strategies. These help build understanding of broad concepts 
as students learn individual word meanings along with a strategy to refine meanings within a broad 
concept. Next, strategies for retention of words through reinforcement techniques are presented, 
followed by strategies that encourage integration ot Language Arts. Our discussion concludes with 
presentation of a method to help students learn from context 

Understanding a Definition 

The first step in learning vocabulary is to understand the concept of a definition. Frequently stu- 
dents are unable to clearly define a word because dictionary definitions are confusing or they select 
either an incorrect definition or a partial definition. For example, Concept of a Definition 
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(Schwartz & Raphael, 1985) helps students understand what a definition is and develop a broad 
understanding of words by training them to use three questions to determine if they have a com- 
plete definition. Students read a selection and discuss the meaning of the word to answer the three 
questions: What is it (Categorization) , What is it Like (Characteristics of the word) , and What are 
some examples (Examples). 

If students can answer only one or two of the questions, their definition is incomplete (Fig- 
ure 1 ) . In the following example, if a student cannot answer the question, What are the character- 
istics of a virus, their definition is incomplete. A virus is a microscopic organism like the chicken 
pox. Or without the categorization question, What is it like, the definition is also incomple\e, A 
virus causes diseases like the chicken pox. A complete response would include answers to all the 
questions, such as: a virus is a microscopic organism that causes diseases like the chicken pox. 



Figure 1 
Concept of a Definition 



What Is It? 
organism 



VIRUS 



What Is It like? 
microscopic 
causes diseases 



01 



What are oome examples? 
chicken pox 
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Strategies To Build Understanding 

Semantic Map 

Strategies to build understanding can be used before reading to teach vocabulary and construct a 
foundation of knowledge about a topic that is unfamiliar to students. Such strategies are usually 
used with content information although they also work well with unfamiliar topics in narrative text 

Due to the students' limited prior understanding, the teacher plays the central role in access- 
ing and developing the necessary prereading knowledge. Many of the knowledge building strate- 
gies are visual organizers, such as a graphic outline, that is used to associate important concepts in 
order to indicate relationships among them. There are several kinds of organizers and the differ- 
ences among them pertain to the method of developing and organizing information (teacher vs. 
student control) , type of organizational framework (simple categorization of related information 
vs. depicting a particular relationship among concepts), and the time of construction and presen- 
tation of the information (before, during or after reading). 

A graphic organizer that is used to build knowledge with both narrative and expository text 
is a Semantic Map (Johnson & Pearson, 1978). Semantic Maps are formed during collaborative 
interactions between the teacher and students before reading. To construct a semantic map, which 
is a web diagram, the teacher has the'students recall their knowledge about the topic and develop 
associations between that knowledge and concepts crucial to understanding the text Procedure: 

Before reading: 

1. The teacher determines the key concepts in a selection. 

2. The teacher selects words pertaining to the concepts that will be difficult for the student 
and necessary to comprehend text 

3. Students brainstorm to generate information that they know about key concepts and 
words. 

4. Class discusses the relationships among each concept and the information contributed by 
the students. 

5. Categorize the information that has been elicited as a class. 

6. Draw a diagram using connecting lines to depict relationships among key concepts and 
ideas. 
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During reading: 

7. Relate new information obtained from reading to the topic by extending the map to in- 
clude relevant information and additional categories of information. 

After reading: 

8. Use the map for review and as an outline for a writing activity before or after reading. The 
main points on the map are used as topic sentences in paragraphs and details become sup- 
porting statements. Vocabulary is extended through the addition of a writing activity. 
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The following portions of a transcript of a lesson shows how a semantic map about gymnas- 
tics was developed in a classroom with second grade students in an inner city school. Note how the 
teacher provides scafolded support to the students by asking probing questions that help them draw 
on their background knowledge. The teacher then extends and elaborates on the students* knowl- 
edge and helps them relate what they know to the vocabulary and information in the story. 
Throughout the discussion, the teacher guides the students to form complete definitions by iden- 
tifying categories, attributes and examples of the words. At the conclusion of the lesson the teacher 
asks the students to explain why specific vocabulary words are grouped together and to construct 
individual maps similar to the class map in their journals. 

Note: Introduces the topic 



Example 

Teacher: 

Our theme this week is physical fitness. What does physical fitness mean for second grad- 
ers? 

Student: 

Being in shape. 

Teacher: 

Right. If you walk to the second floor after lunch and you're out of breath-you're out of 
shape. 

Teacher: 

What are two things that can keep you in shape? 
Student: 

Exercise. 
Teacher: 

Yes. Exercise and -turn off the T.V. If you want to be physically fit you must turn the TV. 
off and play outside. 



(From this point the teacher lists the students responses on the board). 



Example 




Teacher: 




What are your favorite exercises? 




Student: 




Toe touches. 




Student: 




Scooting. 
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Student: 

Skipping. 
Student: 

Jumping. 
Teacher: 

This week we are reading a story about Gymnastics. Is gymnastics a kind of exercise? 
Student: 
Yes 



Note: The teacher elicits background knowledge from the students. 
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Example 

Teacher: 

Look closely at the word and think about all the words that you might read in a story about 
gymnastics. 

Student: 

Trampoline. 
Teacher: 

What is a trampoline? 
Student: 

You bounce on it. 
Teacher: 

What does it look like? 
Student: 

Sort of like a big mattress. 
Teacher: 

Is it thick like a mattress? 
Student: 

No, but it's very bouncy. 
Teacher: 

Is it part of gymnastics? 
Student: 



Yes. 



or 
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Teacher: 

What is another word that you can think of? 
Student: 

Cartwheels. 
Teacher: 

Can you explain what a cartwheel is? 
Student: 

I can do one. 
Teacher: 

Can you do one without hurting yourself?(Child does a cartwheel). 
Teacher: 
That was excellent. 



Note: The teacher guides students to think about additional knowledge thai is relevant to the story. 



Example 

Teacher: 

It's O.K. to give me words for things that are part of gymnastics but I also want words that 
tell us other things about gymnastics. Where do you see gymnastics? 

Student: 

The circus. 

Teacher: 

Good. Circus is one of the words in our story. 
Student: 

Carnival. 
Teacher: 

Yes. Have you ever seen gymnastics on T.V.? What big event do you see where they do 
a lot of gymnastics? 

Student: 

Exercise programs. 

Teacher: 

Yes, but Pm thinking of a big event that happens every four years in the summer and the 
winter. It starts with an 0. 



Oi 



Or; 
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Student: 

Olympics. 
Teacher: 

What is the Olympics? 
Student: 

It's different sports. 

Note: A student suggests a new label for a familiar concept for another student. 

Example 

Teacher: 

Why do they do these sports? 
Student: 

Sometimes, they give you bronze, gold and silver. 
Teacher: 

What are they called? 
Student: 

Necklace things. 
Student: 

Medals. 

Note: The teacher associates a word with a common experience the class just shared. 

Example 

Teacher: 

What is some of the equipment that you would use in gymnastics? I worried when we 
didn't have them on the ground when Michael did the cartwheel. What am I thinking of? 

Student: 

Mats. 

Teacher: 

Thank you. The mats in our story are called soft mats. Why are they used? 
Student: 
So you don't get hurt. 

Note: The teacher now guides the class in defining the word balance beam according to the concept of a defini- 
tion questions : What is it? What is it like? What are some examples? 



Example 

Student: 

I know another piece of equipment. Balance beams. 
Teacher: 

Describe them. 
Student: 

You do tricks and exercises on them. 
Teacher: 

What are they like? 
Student: 

They're a long piece of wood. 
Teacher: 

Where have you seen some? 
Student: 

In our gym class. 



Note: The teacher helps the students categorize the words that have beer\ sorted into related groups. 



Example 

Teacher: 

Tell me why I put all these words together on one side of gymnastics, (circles cartwheels, 
jumping jacks, handstands and frogstands). The teacher points to the words that have 
been listed on the board. 

Student: 

They are things you do. 
Teacher: 

Tell me more. 
Student: 

They are exercises. 
Student: 

Sports. 
Teacher: 

Good. Lets write the words Sport/Exercises to describe these words. 
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Teacher: 

Why did I put these words together?( circles trampoline, soft mats balance beam,bars) 
Student: 

It's stuff. Things they use. 
Student: 

Equipment-things they need for gymnastics. 
Teacher: 

Let's write the category equipment here. 
Teacher: 

Why did I group these words together? 
Student: 

They are places you find gymnastics. 
Teacher: 

I'll write places here. We have no category for the word medal so let's leave it on the 
side but we'll star it and the other words in the story because they are important to under- 
stand the story. ( asterisks are placed next to some of the words). 

Note: The teacher instructs the students to make their awn Semantic Maps. 

Example 

Teacher: 

Please get out your journals. I want you to make your own maps. Put the word gymnastics 
in the middle and place the words in groups around it You must be able to tell me why these 
words are grouped together. (Students may write a brief summary using the maps as an 
organizational framework.) 



FIGURE 2 
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The Semantic Map activates students* background knowledge through discussion of their ideas 
about a topic. The teacher extends background knowledge by c'eveloping new vocabulary labels 

for story concepts by associating them with experiences that are familiar to them. Through catego- C 
rization of the words, students examine the relationships among ideas and develop elaborated word Z 
meanings. Although the students are actively involved in discussion and categorization of informa- 

tion, the teacher directs the procedure. Accordingly, this strategy does not promote independent (j\ 
acquisition of vocabulary, although it meets three of the suggested criteria for effective instruction. 

Structured Overview 

A Structured Overview (Vacca & Vacca,1989) is effective for developing background Knowledge 
with expository text. The Structured Overview differs from a Semantic Map because it is developed 
independendy by the teacher to provide a framework for a lesson. Unlike a map, which only groups 
related concepts, a Structured Overview presents a hierarchical oudine of information with the 
most inclusive concepts subsuming subordinate ones. Relationships among concepts are depicted 
by connecting lines. Viewing the relationships indicates to students how to integrate and organize 
information themselves. The organizational structure helps students to increase their comprehen- 
sion and retention of vocabulary and text information. Procedure: 

Before reading: 

1. Analyze the content and select the vocabulary that is critical to understanding text 

2. Arrange the words in hierarchial order in skeletal format to depict the relationships 
among concepts. The most inclusive concepts include subordinate ones. 

3. Use the Overview to introduce the content to the students. Explain the arrangement of 
words and encourage discussion about concepts. 

During reading: 

4. As learning occurs, relate the new information to the overview. The Overview acts as a 
guide that is referred to throughout discussion of the material. 



After reading: 

5. Use the Overview for study and review. 



The Structured Overview activates and builds students* background knowledge during dis- 
cussion about the topic. Introducing related vocabulary and concepts and examining the relation- 
ships among words helps students to develop an elaborated knowledge of new vocabulary. The 
activity is primarily teacher centered and thus will not develop strategies for independent develop- 
ment of vocabulary. 

The following is a Structured Overview for science class developed by a fourth grade teacher 
for students in a working class community. 



FIGURE 3 
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Semantic Feature Analysis 

Semantic Feature Analysis (Johnson & Pearson,1990) can be viewed as building concept knowl- 
edge differently from a Semantic Map and a Structured Overview. Once a knowledge base has been 
established, this activity helps students examine relationships among associated concepts and refin e 
their in terpretations of word meanings. Students learn to discriminate among words and related con- 
cepts and are exposed to the different connotations of words. When completed before reading, the 
strategy activates and extends students' prior knowledge about a topic. When used after reading, this 
strategy helps students refine and consolidate their newly acquired knowledge. Procedure: 

Before or After Reading: 

1 . The teacher selects a category consisting of two or more similar concepts. These are listed 
along with additional related concepts on the left side of the matrix. In Figure 4 the con- 
cepts hut and cottage were important to understanding a story. Additional related words 
(shed, shanty,cabin house &mansion) were added for comparison. 

2. Features used to describe the words are placed horizontally along the top of the page 
(permanent dwelling,temporary shelter,storage/shelter, upscale). 

With teacher guidance the students complete the matrix using symbols to indicate whether 
the features are included in the words. Although this strategy builds background knowledge and 
refines students' understanding of words, it is a teacher directed activity and provides no training for 
independentacquisition ofvocabulary. 
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Understanding and Retention of Vocabulary 

Strategies to help students understand and retain vocabulary can be used in situations when stu- 
dents have some knowledge about concepts which the words represent and need to refine and 
clarify their understanding of the words. These strategies may also be used to reinforce learning 
words that have been introduced during activities to build background knowledge. For example, 
words appearing on the Structured Overview may be studied using the Personal Clue method to 
reinforce retention. 

Personal Clue cards are an effective method to help students understand and remember 
unfamiliar words in narrative and expository text The following example shows the contrast be- 
tween traditional methods of looking up words in the dictionary and writing sentences or memo- 
rizing the definitions, on the one hand, and the association of word meanings with personal clues, 
on the other. 

The definition for mitochondria (part of the seventh grade science curriculum) is: small 
granular bodies found in the cytoplasm of a cell, believed to function in certain phases of oxidative 
metabolism. Students who are required to write and memorize the definition are quite likely to do 
so without any understanding, in which case, the definition will be forgotten shortly after the unit 
of study has been completed. 

Using the Personal Clue strategy, which has been effective in promoting long term retention 
of words, seventh grade students, after class discussion, simplified the definition of mitochondria 
to "building blocks of the cell." In order to remember die meaning, one studen t developed the clue 
I Ians and Frans-the "pump it up" gen den from Saturday Night Live. It was such a meaningful as- 
sociation, that the entire class appropriated the clue and when students recalled the clue and Hans 
and Frans saying, "We're going to -purnp-you up," they remembered the meaning of mitochondria 
and were able to explain it in their own words. Procedure: 
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Before reading : 

1. The class discusses the meanings of words and elaborate on the definitions by discussing 
the attributes and examples of the words. 

Durring reading: 

2. Students read the textand reflect on the meaning of the words to ensure comprehension. 
After reading: 

8. Students reflect on the definitions and complete the Personal Clue cards by writing the 
vocabulary word on line 1 and the definition on line 3. Students then associate the word 
with an individual personal clue-a word or phrase that represents an experience for each 
student to retrieve the definition. Words and / or pictures may be used to represent the 
experience. Pictures are often helpful for young students. Second language learners may 
write the clues in their native language. Students write the clue under the vocabulary word 
on line 2. 

(1) mitochondria 

(2) I Hans & Frans-pump it up 

(3) building blocks of the ceil 

Students study the words by covering the clue and definition. If the definition is not recalled, 
uncover the personal clue. If the clue does not jog the student's memory then uncover the mean- 
ing and restudy the word. 

The following is a transcript h orn a portion of a lesson using personal clues in an inner city 
fifth grade classroom. Note how the teacher explains the value of using personal clues as the class 
reviews how to do the activity. The teacher then elaborates on the definition by giving examples of 
how tht definition is related to her life and then helps the students actively define the words by using 
their own examples. Students in this class wrote the words in columns on one sheet of paper. Indi- 
vidual word cards can also be used to store the words for review. 

Note:The teacher reviews the importance of the strategy. 



Example 

Teacher: 

Today were going to review how to use the Personal Clue strategy. Who can tell me what 
we write on the first line? 

Student: 

The vocabulary word. 

Teacher: 

Then we go to the third line anu write the definition of the word. What is important to 
remember when you write a definition? 

Student: 

You have to use your own words. 
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Teacher: 

Right. You have to know what the word means in your own words so that you really un- 
derstand it. What goes in the box under the vocabulary word? 

Student: 

The personal clue. 

Teacher: 

What do we mean by a Personal Clue? 
Student: 

What reminds you of that word. 
Student: 

Something from your life that reminds you of the meaning. 
Teacher: 

Yes, and we talked about how important the clue is for studying. If you look at the word 
and you have written a clue that is meaningful to you-you'll know the word immediately. 
If you can't remember the word you may want to change your clue to one that is more 
meaningful to you to help you remember the definition. The Personal clues will help you 
learn new words. You can write these words on your paper. 

Note: The teacher helps students elaborate on their initial conception of the word *s meaning. 

Example 

Teacher: 

Our first word from the story is tension. Does anyone know what that means? 
Student: 

Scared. 
Student: 

Tension does have scared in it but it has more feelings than that. 
Student: 

Anxiety. 
Teacher: 

Anxiety is a great synonym. 
Student: 

Worry 



# 



Student: 

Stressed out. 
Teacher: 

Yes. How does your body feel when you're tense. 
Student: 
Weak? 
Teacher: 

Weil, some people do feel weak. I feel tight first. Like my shoulders are glued to my ears. 
Then after the anxiety or tension is over, I feel weak. Not at all relaxed. So for the defini- 
tion you could write down anxiety but you could also write stressed out. If you use scared 
you can put another word neat to it like nervous or stressed out. 

Note: The teacher models how she thinks when selecting a personal due. 



Example 

Teacher: 

Next, think about a clue. For me it's easy because yesterday my sister was having a baby 
and things were not going well. She had to have emergency surgery. Fortunately, my sis- 
ter and the baby are fine but last night I was very tense. My clue will be Julie/baby. Now 
my clue wouldn't mean anything to you. You have to think of something in your life that 
reminds you of a time when you experienced tension. 

Student: 

My grade card. 

Teacher: 

Yeah! That could make someone tense. 
Student: 

Cedar Point. The Demon Drop. 
Student: 

If someone threatened to kill you or beat you up. 
Teacher: 

Each of you write down something that means tension to you so that when you look at the 
clue you'll know the meaning and say to yourself- I've felt that. 



Teacher's example 

tension 
Julie/baby 
anxiety 



Student example 

tension 
Demon Drop 
stressed out 
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Personal clue cards meet the criteria for effective vocabulary instruction. Through discussion 
of the words' meaning and association of the words with background knowledge with Personal 
Clues, the students are actively involved in defining the words and extending their knowledge of 
word meanings. Students become independent learners in two ways. They learn a strategy to link 
word meanings with personal knowledge and they become proficient in monitoring their under- 
standing as they study definitions and change clues that are not useful in retrieving word mean- 
ings. 

When there are a large number of words to learn, students can extend the Personal Clue 
procedure to a more encompassing version called the Vocabulary Overview Guide (Carr,1985). 
The VOG incorporates the Personal Clue strategy in a visual organizer to form a network of rela- 
tionships among a group of words to aid retention. Students follow the same procedures before 
and after reading as they did with the Personal Clue strategy but, after reading, instead of using indi- 
vidual cards for each word, students form a semantic oudine of the words. Students write the title of 
the text at the top of a sheet of paper. 

In Figure 5 it is The Loch Ness Monster. Students then form categories which incorporate 
each word. They decide on categories by asking themselves what each word described or discussed 
in the text. For example in Figure 5 the words credibility, tolerant, and brawny pertain to the cat- 
egory People; while the word brawny represents the category Land. 

Category titles are written on line 2. Students then complete the remainder of outline by 
inserting definitions and personal clues. Students study the vocabulary by reading the title and 
categories to activate background knowledge and recall words associated with each aspect of the 
text. Students' study the words in each category by uncovering the clue first and the definition as 



FIGURE 5 
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Because the VOG incorporates Personal Clues it meets the criteria for effective instruction in 
the same way Personal Clue cards do. In addition, the association of the words through categoriza- 
tion makes the network of relationships obvious and stronger for the students and aids in under- 
standing and retention of a large number of words. The Guide can be used in all subjects. However, 
because it is more intricate than personal clues alone, it would be most effective for middle school 
children who may encounter a large number of unknown words in texts. Figure 5 provides an ex- 
ample of a Guide in reading for a high school remedial reader. 

Personal clues can be used with another visual organizer (CVS) to improve comprehension, 
vocabulary learning, and writing (Carr, Bigler & Morningstar, 1991 ) . Vocabulary words, in personal 
clue format, can be associated with the parts of a story (setting, characters, events, ending) they are 
describing. When students write a summary of the story, using the Story Grammar as an outline, 
they simply insert the words into the story elements they are describing. As students in tegrate Lan- 
guage Arts strategies, they increase their vocabulary retention and enrich their writing. 

Keyword Method 

Students incorporate the criteria for effective instruction in a mnemonic strategy called the Key- 
word method (Pressley, Levin, and McDaniel, 1987). The strategy is designed to improve students 
memory of definitions. Once definitions are established, students create an image associating the 
definition referent and a keyword. The keyword is a link to meaning, so it must be a familiar concrete 
S word that resembles part of the unfamiliar vocabulary word. For example, the word carlin, meaning 
~ old woman, can be remembered by picturing an old woman driving a car. The image helps the stu- 
den t recall the information later when the word carlin is heard. Because car sounds similar to carlin, 
it leads to the recall of the image and the definition of the word. Students can create their own image 
or use images suggested by the teacher. Thus, a student constructed a visual image to recall the 
meaning of mitochondria (building blocks of the cell). It was intended to resemble Mighty Mouse 
holding building blocks with the word cell written on them. 

Teacher constructed images are especially helpful for younger students and as learners be- 
come familiar with the procedure. The procedure can be used with all parts of speech and in all 
content areas, although it might be difficult to create images for some words.. 

Formation of the image leads to elaborated word knowledge for the student As students iearn 
to create their own images they are actively involved in the learning process and gain Knowledge 
about how to study words independently. Although students must be familiar with ideas forming the 
images, the direct link with personal experience is not necessarily as strong as it is with Personal Clues. 

The use of Personal Clues and the Keyword Method seem to be successful because of the strong 
associations between the word and meaning and the use of a hook to retrieve the word — in one case 
a personal clue, in the other, a visual association. 

Integrating Vocabulary Learning With Language Arts Strategies 

Vocabulary instruction can easily be integrated into Language Arts Strategies through comprehen- 
sion and writing activities as they are applied across the curriculum. As they read, write, listen, and 
speak, students encounter and practice using the vocabulary they are learning in many natural set- 
tings that are conducive to learning and refining word knowledge in several ways. First, students 
learn to use words spontaneously, thereby incorporating the words into their personal vocabulary. 
Second, students learn to use general vocabulary and technical words accurately in respective sub- 
jects. Third, students realize through integrated learning that knowledge is related and not stored in 
isolated compartments to be used only in a specific school-related situation. Fourth, instruction is 
improved and often time is saved when integrated learning occurs across the curriculum. Integrated 
instruction is possible in all content areas using both narrative and expository text 
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Probable Passage 

Probable Passages (Wood, 1984) was designed to pique students interest in literature, increase vo- 
cabulary knowledge and text comprehension, and improve writing ability. Students use selected 
vocabulary words and their knowledge of a story format to predict a plausible story before a pas- 
sage is read. Students can either construct a class story or write a synopsis of individual stories to 
share with classmates. Procedure: 

Before wading: 

1. The teacher selects keywords from the story and discusses the meanings of the unknown 
words with the class. 

2. Students reflect on the possibilities of using the words with various elements of story gram- 
mar (setting, characters, problem,events resolution) and then categorize the words 
according to these elements. 

3. Students create a story line incorporating the vocabulary into the story frame. 

4. Students may write a synopsis of the story or retell it orally. 

During reading: 

5. Students read the story and focus on text comprehension. 
After reading: 

6. Students discuss the story and compare the original text with their probable passage. 

The following segment presents portions of a transcript of a second grade class constructing 
a probable passage based on vocabulary words selected from the story Alexander and the Wind Up 
Mouse. The class is familiar with the procedure. Note that the teacher uses a mix of familiar and 
un familiar vocabulary words for the students to use to predict a story. Most of the words in troduced 
in the story are familiar to the students. Therefore, the teacher helps them refine their definitions; 
most of the lesson nonetheless focuses on guiding students to reflect on word meaning and make 
appropriate hypotheses about where the words might logically fit in the probable passage. The 
teacher begins the lesson by writing the following words on the board. 

Ordinary, pantry, magic, wind-up mouse, pebble, friends, jealous, 
mysteriously 

Note: The teacher introduces the story and vocabulary. 

Example 

Teacher: 

We are going to read a story called Alexander and the Wind Up Mouse and the words on 
the board are from the story. First we'll read the words and then we'll talk about them 
because we will make up a Probable Passage with them. 

Teacher: 

Let's look at the first word ordinary. Can someone tell me what ordinary means? If you 
had ordinary clothes on what would that mean? 



Student: 

Not colorful. 
Student: 

Not fancy. 
Teacher: 

They don't stand out. What might you say about an ordinary person? 
Student: 

An ordinary person looks like a regular person- not like a movie star. 
Teacher: 

Good. An ordinary person doesn't stand out. 



Note: The teacher reviews the parts of a Story Grammar and then helps students fit the vocabulary words into the 
lO format which will guide them in developing a Probable Passage, 



# 



Example 

Teacher: 

I want you to look at the words we just discussed and think about what they mean. Across 
the top of the transparency I have written parts of a story (Figure 6). The first is setting. 
Who can tell me what a setting is? 

Student: 

Where the story takes place. 
Teacher: 

What about characters? 
Student: 

People in a story. 
Teacher: 

Does it have to be people? 
Student: 

It can be cats or dogs. 
Teacher: 

Yes animals and even things. 
Teacher: 

Problem 
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Student: 

Trouble they have. 
Teacher: 

Events? 
Student: 

Things that happen in the story. 
Teacher: 

Ending 
Student: 

How the problem is fixed. 
Teacher: 

Let's look at the vocabulary words and fit them in the story format where we think they 
should go. You decide if they are words that have to do with the setting, characters, prob- 
lem, events or endings? Let's do setting first. Are there any words that have to do with the 
setting? 

Student: 

Mysteriously. 

Teacher: 

We usually say something is done mysteriously. Would that fit in with the setting- where a 
story takes place. 

Student: 

No. 
Teacher: 

Where could mysteriously go. 
Student: 

The characters. 
Teacher: 

Yes, a character could do something mysteriously. 
Student: 

Events. 
Student: 

Problem. 
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Teacher: 

Events and a problem could have something happen mysteriously. We can put the word 
in all three places and then decide where we want to use it when we develop the story. 

Teacher: 

Let's go back to the setting. Are there any words that could be used to describe the set- 
ting? 



FIGURE 6 
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Note: The teacher helps students review the story dements and the associated vocabulary -wards to develop a story 
synopsis. 



Example 

The teacher reads : The story takes place (Figure 7) 

Teacher: 

Which characters and setting would ycu like to put in? 
Student: 

In a pantry 
Student: 

In Alexanders house. 
Teacher: 

Think of what might happen with Willie. Look at the words about the characters and 
think of ideas. 

Student: 

Willie is jealous. 

Teacher: 

Can you say more? Willie is jealous because 
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Student: 

Alexander has a toy he wants. 
Teache. ; 

Good. What kind of toy? Can you use some of the vocabulary words? 
Student: 

It's a wind up mouse. 
Teacher: 

Could we use ordinary there. 
Student: 

It isn't an ordinary toy. 
Teacher: 

Great! What is the problem? 
Student: 

Willie throws the mouse away. 
Teacher: 

Is that what you want to say. 
Student: 

Willie plans to take the mouse and Alexander knows it. 
Teacher: 

After that what happens? 
Student: 

Willie hides the mouse. 
Teacher: 

How many agree with that. 

( Hands are raised). 
Teacher: 

Finish this sentence for me. After that Willie hides- 
Student: 

The wind up mouse from Alexander. 
Teacher: 

Any ideas about how the problem is solved? 
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Student: 

The mouse might take off. 
Student: 

They aren't going to be friends. 
Teacher: 

What happens right after Willie takes the mouse? Look at the words we have left. 
Student: 

A magic pebble tells him where the mouse is. 
Teacher: 

Help me finish it now. How does the story end? 
Student: 

Alexander gets the mouse back. 
Student: 

They become friends. 
Teacher: 

You're all saying when he gets the mouse they become friends again. Great. This is what 
we have now. 



FIGURE 7 

THE STORY TAKES PLACE in a pantry in Alexander's house. Willie IS A 
CHARACTER IN THE STORY WHO is jealous because Alexander has a toy 
that he wants. It is not an ordinary toy. It is a wind up mouse. A PROBLEM 
OCCURS WHEN Willie plans to take the mouse and Alexander knows it. 
AFTER THAT hides the mouse from Alexander. THE PROBLEM IS 
SOLVED WHEN Alexander's magic pebble tell him where the mouse is. THE 
STORY ENDS WHEN Alexander gets the mouse back and they become 
friends again. 



Students may use the frame in Figure 7 (typed in italics) or fill in the sections of a story gram- 
mar (Figure 6) with their own phrases and develop a synopsis of a story from that While learning 
to use the vocabulary in their work, students enjoy the procedure. 

This strategy meets the criteria for effective instruction. Through discussion and use of the 
words in a story, students are actively involved in elaborating on definitions. Although not empha- 
sized in this transcript during the discussion students can be guided to link words with persona! 
experiences* Students are taking steps toward independent learning by practicing including vo- 
cabulary words in their writing. 
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KWL 

Integration of vocabulary learning with expository text is important so that students learn the 
meaning of essential words and use them naturally in interacting with content materials. Vocabu- 
lary words that have been introduced in prereading activities such as a visual organizer like a 
Semantic Map or with retention strategies like Personal Clue cards can be extended to integrate 
the learned vocabulary into comprehension activities that incorporate writing and/or discussion. 
The effective KWL (Ogle, 1986) strategy can be the basis for vocabulary learning as well as other 
Language Arts activities. Procedures: 

Before reading: 

1. Teachers introduce and discuss the important vocabulary words pertaining to the topic. 
Students can use the words to help them focus on anticipated categories of information to be 
covered, think about information that they already kn ow about the topic and develop ques- 
tions that may be answered in the text In the following example (Figure 9) the vocabulary 
words were discussed and they helped the student recall previous personal knowledge about 
the topic which was listed in the K What I Know column (e.g. bait, prey). The vocabulary 
words also provided hints for the students to trigger the questions aboutwhat they Want to 
Know (e.g. adapt, environment). 





FIGURE 8 
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During reading: 

2. Students listed information learned and used vocabulary when appropriate. Students also 
created new questions to focus their reading. 



After reading: 

3. The class can use the vocabulary words in discussions about the information or add the 
Plus portion of KWL (Carr & Ogle, 1987) and create a map and summary which provides 
another opportunity for the students to use the vocabulary words (Figure 9) . To create a 
map, students categorize the information listed by asking themselves whom or what the 
information in the L column describes. Students write the topic in the center of the out- 
line. Then, they place the categories of information around the topic and add the 
information, including appropriate vocabulary words below each categoiy. Students num- 
ber the categories in the order in which they want to write about the information. 
Summaries are constructed using the categories of information to develop paragraphs 
explaining the topic. Vocabulary words can be practiced using additional extension activi- 
ties. 



# 



FIGURE 9 

Anglerfish 2 
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Adaptation 1 
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Creatures that Trap 



3 Ant Lion Larvae 

Digs a funnel shaped pit in the sand. 
Gives way when prey is on edge. 
Hides in bottom of pit. 

4 Spider 

Shiny Web 
Sticky threads 
Catches insects 



5 Venus Fly Trap 

Tip of every leaf is like 
clamshell with a hinge. 
Scent lures fly. 
Leaf snaps shut. 

Summary 

Some animals adapt \o their surroundings by the use of camouflage, only hunting nocturnally or using unique 
methods of trapping. For instance, the Anglerfish lure their prey with bait which is really a flap of skin. The flap 
of skin, attached to the head, looks like a wire and when the prey is near, the wire snaps up and the fish has its' 
food for the day. 

Another method of trapping is digging a funnel shaped pit in the sand which caves in when prey is on the 
edge. The Ant Lion Larvae hides in the bottom of the pit and awaits its prey. 

Spiders, however, have a very different way of catching its' prey. The spiders weave a shiny, web made up of 
sticky threads. When flies or other insects fly too close, they get tangled in the mass of silk. 

The Venus Fly Trap is, in my opinion, has the most extraordinary way of catching its' food. Unlike the other 
examples mntioned, the Venus Fly Trap is a plant and therefore cannot move to catch its' prey as the others 
can. Each leaf is like a clam shell with delicate yet powerful hinges. The fragrance that escapes the open leaf 
lures flies to the plant when the fly touches the plants sensitive hairs, the leaf snaps shut trapping the helpless 
fly inside. 

These methods are just a few of the many different, yet amazing ways creatures trap their food. 
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After reading, entries in Response Journals and Learning Logs and information contained 
in Visual Organizers can be the basis for incorporating vocabulary words into discussion and writ- 
ing activities. Vocabulary understanding should be developed before reading. When reading is 
completed, a personal response can be expressed or an outline can be created. 

The following is an example of a compare contrast frame that helped students organize in- 
formation to comprehend text as well as integrate vocabulary words in their discussion and sum- 
mary writing. (Figure 11). Vocabulary words that had been introduced before reading and encoun- 
tered in the text are underlined. 
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Summary 

Creatures that live in water and on land use different methods for trapping food. The Anglerfish lives in 
water and catches food using rods and bait. The Ant Lion Larva lives on land and digs a funnel-shaped 
pit. The Spider lives on land and makes a web to trap food. The Venus Fly Trap is a plant that has a 
sweet scent and a hinged leaf to catch food. 
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Learning Vocabulary from Text: Use of Context 

Eliciting meaning from context requires students to infer information. Making inferences requires 
students to sort out, select and combine relevant background knowledge and text information. The 
procedure SCANR (Jenkins, Matlock & Slocum,1989) demonstrates the type of thinking that is 
necessary to construct word meanings. The procedure trains students to develop hypotheses about 
a word's meaning and then to monitor their guess against the meaning they have derived from the 
surrounding context, reformulating a new hypo thesis when necessary. This strategy helps students 
determine accurate word meanings from context Of course, the ease or difficulty in inferring word 
meanings while reading depends on the richness of the context 

Before reading: 

1. Discuss the purpose of SCNAR and model how to use text information to develop word 
meaning. 

During reading: 

2. The teacher should select a passage with some vocabulary words familiar to the students 
and place it on a transparency. The class is shown a copy of the passage on the transpar- 
ency with the targeted vocabulary omitted and replaced by blanks. 
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3. Students use the context of the passage, to propose plausible words to complete the text 
Students monitor their use of the context by asking themselves if the suggested words make 
sense in the text If not, they revise their hypothesis and make new selections. 

4. Students discuss their selections and then compare their responses to the original text 

5. Students follow the same procedure to infer meanings of unknown words in a short con- 
text rich passage selected by the teacher. Students identify the words in the context used 
to infer meanings and discuss how they helped them generate meaning for the word. For 
example, in the following sentence the students inferred the meaning of inflappable from 
the context; specifically from the words: tense situation, decisions, difficult matters. The 
combination of words suggested that such a person would very calm in the face of adver- 
sity. 

In a tense situation, an inflappable person will readily make difficult 
decisions. 

6. Students practice applying the procedure in a variety of contexts. 

t: Conclusion 
z 

* There are numerous strategies that have been designed to enhance vocabulary instruction. The 
guidelines and criteria that have been presented provide options for teachers to use for improving 
vocabulary instruction, and, as well, reading comprehension and writing ability. The guidelines 
propose that effective instruction provide opportunities for rich elaboration of word meanings, 
associations of vocabulary words with background knowledge, active participation by the students 
in defining meaning and ways to encourage independent learning. Many strategies have been dis- 
cussed which come close to meeting the criteria. Often the strategies meet all the criteria except 
the promotion of independent learning. Teachers can develop and modify instruction to meet the 
needs of students if they are aware of the strengths and weaknesses of the strategies. 

Teachers select vocabulary strategies for different purposes. The goals determine whether 
instruction should aim for partial or complete understanding of word meanings. Sometimes in- 
struction calls for developing knowledge of concepts when previous knowledge is weak. Sometimes 
students need merely to recall word meanings. Frequently the teacher would like to integrate in- 
struction throughout the curriculum by using al! modes of language. At other times students might 
need to work on developing meanings from context Activities are available for all of these prefer- 
ences., many which have not been reviewed. 

Because vocabulary learning is central to understanding, it is hoped teachers will examine 
vocabulary instructional strategies according to the guidelines and select the one that best suits the 
purpose of instruction and individual student needs. 
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Reflections 

Effective Vocabulary instruction takes time. How can I fit it into my 
full schedule? 

Effective vocabulary instruction involves two types of learning. First, learning content-specific vo- 
cabulary words that are crucial to understanding text Second, learning processes-strategies that 
encourage and enable students to become independent vocabulary learners. 

Both types of learning are recognized instructional objectives and require attention. Al- 
though seemingly costly in time, vocabulary strategies are actually time efficient because they meet 
several educational goals at once. First, when teaching words in semanticaily related contexts, 
rather than in isolation, a knowledge base is constructed or extendc L This, in turn, helps to in- 
crease reading comprehension. Second, activities that promote vocabulary retention save time be- 
cause students internalize word meanings and reteaching is avoided. Integrated vocabulary instruc- 
tion is time efficient because the combination of learning practices simultaneously increases vocabu- 
lary, reading comprehension, and writing ability. Once strategies are learned students are familiar 
with the procedures and they do not require as much time to complete. Instructional time is di- 
minished if teachers collaborate and use many of the same strategies across content and grade level. 
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Do activities such as crossword puzzles have a place in the classroom? 

There are numerous extension activities that are can be used to reinforce vocabulary learning. The 
activities are termed "reinforcemen t" because they do no t meet enough of the criteria for effective 
instruction to be considered teaching methods when used by themselves. Many reinforcement ac- 
tivities merely provide practice in associating words and definitions. These would include common 
classroom assignments such as writing definitions, completing matching columns and doing cross- 
word puzzles. These activities are pleasurable for most students and can occasionally be used in the 
classroom. When such materials are used, teachers must, however, realize that they do not help 
students to elaborate enough on a word meaning or associate words with background knowledge. 
Moreover, these activities do not cause students to be involved actively in defining and learning 
words independently. 

One commonly used reinforcement activity, word searches, should not be used.They are of 
no value in vocabulary learning because there is no meaning associated with the words. Students 
merely search for words amid scrambled letters that may be backwards, upside down or diagonally 
reversed. 

How can I encourage my students to notice rich vocabulary when 
U) they read? 

An excellent activity that encourages students to be cognizant of words in multiple con texts is Word 
21 Wizard (Beck & McKeown,1983) . After learning the meaning of designated words in class, students 

§ search for words in a variety of reading materials and conversations. Students note where (text) 
and how (the sentence) each word was used on a worksheet Students refine their understanding 
of the word meaning through discussions in class about the different uses of the words in varied 
contexts. 
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NIT OVERVIEW 



n this unit of the Strategic Reading Project, we introduce you and your school to meth- 
ods of helping students use their metacognidve skills in constructing meaning from 
text, thus improving their comprehension skills. This unit answers three basic questions 
about the concept of metacognition, as well as some subordinate questions that elabo- 
rate these basic questions: 



1) What is metacognition? 

2) Why is metacognition important to reading? 

a. What strategies do students already have in their repertoire that could help them 
read? 

b. What kind of readers are the students presently? 

c. What do the students know about the reading process and effective reading strate 
gies? 

d. How do the students know what is effective in reading? 

3) How can students be taught to bee ome more metacognidve? 

a. How can you connect to the students* understanding of reading? 

b. What role does the type of text play in promoting metacognition? 

c. How does explicit instruction and modeling enhance the metacognidve skills of 
students? 



Suggestions for Staff Development Activities 



Building A Knowledge Base 

• Read the Unit Essay on Metacognition. 

• Consult the Annotated Bibliography and select one or two articles to read 

• Discuss the readings with other teachers. 
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Before you read... 

• Write your definition of metacognition. Consider what makes someone a good reader and 
why. What metacogntiive skills are important for effective reading? What obstacles stand 
in the way of effective reading? 

• Discuss what you do when you have trouble understanding a text. Discuss also what your 
students do. How does metacognition help you understand difficult text? 

• Think aboui your own reading interests. How did those interests develop? How do your 
reading interests affect your use of metacognitive strategies in understanding text? 

• Think about and discuss how metacognition plays a part in your reading instruction. 

• Write any questions you have about metacognition and how it affects reading ability. 
While you read... 

• Think about how well you are comprehending the article on metacognition. 

• Are you aware of when comprehension becomes difficult? 

• What features of the text make comprehension difficult for you? 

• What strategies do you utilize to "fix" your lack of understanding? 
After you read... 

• Summarize the ideas in the unit. 

• Compare what you read about metacognition to the definition and perceptions you had 
before reading. 

• Compare what you read about metacognition to your current reading instruction. 

• Consider whether you. questions were answered, what questions still need to be 
answered, and what new questions you have. 

• Discuss ways students' metacognition can affect their reading. 



Observing Models and Examples 

• Listen to the SRP audiotape on metacognition and discuss it with your colleagues. Sit in 
on a classroom demonstration or watch a videotape where metacognitive strategies are 
being utilized. Discuss the following questions with your colleagues: 

- How did the demonstration clarify and build on what you learned about 
metacognition? 

Identify how metacognitive strategies were introduced. 
Identify examples of guided practice with the strategies. 
Identify examples of independent practice. 

- How can you apply the ideas in your classroom 9 What problems do you foresee in 
trying to apply thern? 
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- How do your instructional materials, like basals, trade books, and textbooks, enable you 
to apply what you have learned? What problems do they present? 

Practice "thinking aloud and modeling aloud" with your colleagues. 

Discuss how you might utilize small groups or peer instruction to aid all students in becom- 
ing proficient metacognitive readers. 



Reflecting on Your Practice 

• Brainstorm with your colleagues alternative or adapatations of the examples in the audio- 
tapes, demons'-ations or videotapes, and the articles that you think would work in your 
school. 

• Analyze a reading lesson in terms of how it helps students utilize their metacognitive 
abilities to understand text. 

- Do you see examples of explicit instruction and modeling? 

- Is there an effort to integrate metacognitive strategies with instructional goals, students' 
prior knowledge and abilities, and the difficulty of material? 

- Do you see examples of guided practice? 

- How are students who experience comprehension difficulties helped? 

- Do you see examples of independent practice? 

- Does the teacher gradually release responsibility fo ridentitying the need for 

I metacognitive strategies and for using them and turn this responsibility over to the 

i students? 

! 

! - Is it assumed that students will understand how to use these strategies without direct 
1 instruction? 

| - Are the goals of instruction in line with the materials used in the lesson? 
; - How is the text selected? 

I - Does it provide good examples where using metacognitive strategies is helpful? 

I 

! - What happens when planned instruction is not effective? 

I - Is metacognition addressed before, during, and after reading? 

I • From this analysis, identify strengths and weaknesses in your current reading instruction. 



Changing Your Practice 

• Observe another teacher using metacognitive strategies or invite a teacher to provide a les- 
son metacognition to your class. 
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• Meet with other teachers interested in metacognition at your school to exchange ideas 
about utilizing this strategy with a variety of materials. Provide support and feedback to 
one another in using meatcognitive strategies in the classroom. Generate ways you can 
help students use metacognition whenever text is difficult for them. 

• Rewrite a lesson so that it helps students use metacognition for understanding the text. 

• Begin collecting lesson plans from a variety of content areas that utilize metacognitive 
strategies. 

• Plan a unit to teach metacognition. Keep a journal that recounts your successes and prob- 
lems and that reflects how any articles and your discussions with your colleagues have 
helped you plan and ot implement your plan. 

• Identify a problem you feel you have in teaching metacognition. Invite a colleague to ob- 
serve your classroom when you teach metacognition to provide feedback to help you 
solve this problem. 



Gaining Expertise 

• Model teaching the use of metacognition to aid in reading comprehension in another 
teacher's classroom. 

• Coach a colleague who is learning to teach the use of metacognition. 

• Create staff development materials and activities for other staff in your school or school 
district to ensure the understanding of the importance of metacognition to comprehen- 
sion of text in all content areas. Identify professional resources that are most effective in 
explaining metacognition and how to teach it. 

• Design demonstration lessons, including videotapes, to facilitate using metacognitive 
strategies in all classrooms. Collect such lessons from other teachers to create a re- 
source library. 
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SSAY 



Harry was lying on the bed in the cramped dorm room, watching his roommate read at 
the desk. He was worrying about how poorly he was doing in physics. The hopes of 
becoming an engineer were receding fast as he received failing grade after failing 
grade on his quizzes. 

j_j e cou | c j n » t: understand what he was doing wrong. He did well in physics in high 
school; he memorized all the formulas and worked the problems. But this ph) ics seemed differ- 
ent — the textbook set up problems that didn 't make it clear what formula should oe used. "Maybe," 
Harry thought, M I should just drop out and go to work. Maybe I'm just not smart enough for col- 
lege." 

He heaved a sigh, and glanced at his roommate, Steve, reading again. "For a smart guy," Harry 
blurted out, "you sure do read slow." Steve was reading the same seemingly useless physics text- 
book that Harry had given up on. 

Steve explained his effortful reading: "I was trying to figure out why the chapter was called 
thermal Properties of Matter/ when, after looking it over, I see it mostly talks about pressure and 
volume for gases— just one state of matter. Then I noticed it talked about gauge pressure, some- 
thing that was explained in another chapter before on hydrostatics/ So I was refreshing my 
memory on what gauge pressure is, and thinking about what. I've learned about gas behavior and 
changes in states from chemistry." 

"You know, I never really read the book that carefully. I don ' t have the time. I mostly hunt for 
the equations that are going to help me do the problems," Harry said. Steve frowned and replied, 
"You don't really understand the equations or the problems unless you think abou; the ideas be- 
hind them. And that's what the text presents — the ideas." 

"Yeah, whatever you say, Steve," was Harry's flippant response, but he began to think about 
Steve's approach. Perhaps he could do as well as Steve in physics if he read the physics textbook 
more carefully and took time to reflect on the concepts it presented. It was true that he would ig- 
nore terms he didn't know, skip over discussions of concepts, stare blankly at graphs and models 
and not examine how they helped to develop ideas in the text, and focus on the result of a deriva- 
tion, an isolated equation, rather than how it was developed from other equations already 
established. So maybe he didn't understand physics because he never really though about physics. 
This thought was enough to get him out of bed, pick up the physics textbook, and start reading — 
this time with effort and focus, more confidence, and a new expectation that physics, and the 
textbook, could be meaningful. 
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WHAT IS METACOGNITION? 



Harry is on the road to becoming more metacognitive about his reading. He is beginning to think 
more carefully and relectively about how he approaches the task of reading. When a skilled reader, 
such as Steve, is metacognitive in his reading, he makes plans for reading before diving into the 
text. He monitors how well his plans are going as he reads the text, then makes modifications in 
his strategies to ensure that he is comprehending the text as fully a possible. Finally he evaluates 
his efforts at reading when he finishes the text, re-reading those parts that he finds are still unclear. 
In a sense, the skilled reader has a "third eye" that observes, adjusts, and assesses how well the read- 
ing process is proceeding. 

Metacognition is a broadly-defined term for taking charge of your own learning. Some 
people say metacognition is "thinking about your own thinking." It is what you do when you deter- 
mine and adjust the approach that you take to thinking and learning. It involves: 1) the attitude 
that you adopt toward a learning task, and what is to be learned; 2) the skills you select, deploy, 
and modify as you engage in learning; and 3) the knowledge that you have about what good learn- 
ing and thinking is, and under what conditions you learn and think most effectively. Metacognition 
enhances learning by guiding it, and by helping the learner follow a wise course of action as he or 
she thinks through a problem, makes a decision, or attempts to understand a situation or text. 

Learners who are well-developed metacognitively are confident that they can learn. They 
make accurate assessments of why they succeed in certain learning tasks, and are able to think 
clearly about what they have done wrong when failure occurs in these tasks. These students actively 
seek to expand the repertoire of strategies that they have at hand to learn better, and consider how 
to match a set of strategies to a learning task, making adjustments when necessary. They find the 
guidance that is needed, from more able peers or the teacher, that enables them to take the next 
higher step in mastering an area of study, then learn to do this step on their own. Metacognitive 
learners take time to think about their own thinking, to reflect on their approach to learning criti- 
cally. They view themselves as continually developing learners and thinkers. Hence, as learners, 
these students are confident, strategic, self-directed, and knowledgeable about learning in general 
and themselves as learners. 

Why Is Metacognition Important in Reading? 

Metacognition is especially important in reading because, as you know, reading is a complex cog- 
nitive process that requires the orchestration of a set of interrelated processes: 

• Activating a repertoire of strategies for reading, such as calling up prior knowledge, deter- 
mining word meaning, making inferences from the text, and using text structure to help 
the reader process information and construct meaning; being aware of one's background, 
interests, and abilities as a reader and learner is also an important aspect of this process; 

• Responding to the context in which reading occurs (such as the goals set for reading and 
the resources at hand for accomplishing the reading task); 

• Adjusting to the unique qualities of a particular text, such as its complexity, length, tone, 
and genre. 
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Being metacognitive, or thinking about their own thinking, allows readers to gain conttol of 
the reading process. Even though we know reading is an interactive process, readers themselves 
must orchestrate the interaction. This orchestration is accomplished as the readers activate their 
prior knowledge, and call upon their previous experiences; they respond to the reading context, 
deciding whether to accomplish an assigned task, or if it is necessary to expand their reading to 
add to their own knowledge base. They adjust to the text, its structure, and tone. 

Metacognitive readere take stock of the the strategies that they have; know about themselves 
and their feelings as readers; learn and apply reading strategies; develp a well-articulated under- 
standing of reading; and carefully evaluate their performance as readers in to order to refine the 
reading process. They learn to ask themselves the following questions, and to develop increasingly 
sophisticated answers to them over time. 

• "What strategies do I have in my repertoire that could help me read?" Before, during and 
after the reading process, the metacognitive reader takes time to think about what strate- 
gies could help him read better. He tries to select the strategy, or group of strategies, which 
seem best matched to the task. 

• "What kind of reader am I?" The answer to this question reflects the student's feelings 
about him or herself as a reader. This will, in part, determine his or her confidence in 
confronting the reading task, shape his or her attitude toward reading, and contribute to 
his or her motivation to read well. 

• "What do I know about the reading process and effective reading strategies?" This con- 
cerns the sophistication of the student's conception of reading, especialy his or her degree 
of understanding that reading is an ongoing process of constructing or negotiating mean- 
ing, a meaning which emerges out of the interaction of the reader, the text, and the 
context. Answering this question also involves the reader in laying out the strategies s/he 
plans to use, and monitoring the implementation of that plan, making modifications when 
necessary. 

• "How do I know what is effective in reading?" The metacognitive reader actively gathers 
evidence on the effectiveness of his or her approach to reading, and uses these conclu- 
sions from this evidence to improve reading in the future. 



The text below discusses how this self-questioning is reflected in the roles that metacognition 
has in the reading process. In summary, metacognition combines most of what we know about 
effective reading into one powerful sttategy. When students learn to be metacognitive, they use 
their own thinking to think about how to monitor and assess what they are reading and learning. 
Using their knowledge about what makes for effective reading and learning, they can successfully 
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apply strategies to texts and learning tasks. Without metacognition, students cannot be strategic 
in their reading and learning tasks. 

The Roles Played By Metacognition In Reading 

Metacognition plays important roles in the following: (1) ensuring that reading strategies, onece 
learned, are used when appropriate, in a variety of situations; that is, that the strategies are trans- 
ferred to a wide range of reading tasks; (2) focusing the attention of students on the role of their 
feelings and attitudes on the reading processs; and (3) failitating the reading process throughout 
all of its phases — in particular, helping the student plan before reading, monitor during reading, 
and evaluate the reading performance after reading. (See graphic 1.) These roles are are further 
discussed below. 

Transfer of Reading Strategies 

Most teachers have had the frustrating experience of using valuable instructional time to teach a 
learning or reading strategy, only to find that students do not employ it later. A teacher may find, 
for example, that students can activate their prior knowledge about the topic covered in a text when 
she prompts them, but is frustrated that, after repeated promptings, the students do not think to 
do this independently. Various metacognitive factors may come into play here to impede students 
in their development toward self-directed reading and learning. Perhaps the students are too 
anxious or unsure about their ability as readers to be more reflective and strategic in their approach 
to reading. Or the students may need more detailed information about how and when to use the 
strategies, or an elaborated description c r what the strategies entail. Addressing any one or more 
of these metacognitive factors, or others, may be crucial in helping students become more strate- 
gic in their approach to learning. Hence, metacognition can play a vital role in better ensuring 
that students transfer the knowledge and reading skills that they learn about in one context to 
other contexts. 



Example 

Teacher (2nd grade classroom): 

Stude, its , open your science books to page 57. What are we going to study about to- 
day? 

Class: 

Our earth. 

Teacher: 

How do you know the science lesson is going to be about our earth? 
Student:: 

Because the title at the top of the page says "Saving Our Earth." 
Teacher: 

Good! Now is the lesson going to be about saving the whole earth, all the people on it, 
all the animals, all the fish in the seas, and all the mountains or just certain parts of it? 
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Student: 

It's probably going to be about saving the trees on earth. 
Teacher: 

Why do you think it is going to be about trees and not about saving the animals? 
Student: 

In reading class, you tell us to look at the title and the pictures and then try to guess what 
the story is going to be about, or guess what is going to happen next. So I did it the same 
way— I read the title and looked at the picture. The picture is a forest with a whole lot of 
trees, but I don't see any animals, that's why I think it is going be about saving our trees. 

Teacher: 

Excellent! You just made a good guess or inference about our science lesson for today, 
just like you made good predictions about your story in reading this morning. In your 
reading story, you first read the title and looked at the pictures; then you tried to guess 
what the story would be about. Just now, for the science lesson, you did the same thing, 
in other words, you used the same strategy and it helped you to make a good inference. 
All of the things we have been learning to do in reading that will help us be better readers 
are important and useful when we read other materials and books, like our science, so- 
cial studies, library books, or even word problems in math. We have to try to remember 
to use our plans or strategies in class and when we read by ourselves. 



Attention to the Emotions involved in Reading 

Metacognition also plays an important role in influencing the attitude and feelings that learners 
have about reading and their motivation to read. If students have a history of success in reading, 
if they are surrounded by individuals who value the printed word (including those in the school 
community) , and if academic success in general is prized, students are more likely to be motivated 
to read, and to employ the strategies and knowledge they have learned to improve their compre- 
hension. Students who are able readers are aware of their strengths and weaknesses as readers, 
and know that they need to apply strategic effort to continue to develop as readers. Able readers 
see their success in reading not as chance occurance or due to fixed innate ability, but as a result 
of effort over a period of time. They feel in control of the reading process and confidently manage 
all aspects of the reading :ask before, during, and after its completion. 

Example 

Teacher: 

What do you do when you have to read a new chapter in your World Cultures book, which 
contains unfamiliar words and ideas? 

Student: 

I do what I always do whenever I read something. I read the title, thumb through the ma- 
terial to see how long it is, how it is organized, if there are words in bold print, and whether 
or not there are pictures, charts, or graphs that I should pay attention to. 
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Teacher: 

Those are good strategies, but what do you do to help your understanding of the text 
when you come across unfamiliar words and ideas? 

Student: 

Usually I see if I can figure the word out from the sentence or paragraph that it's in. Or 
sometimes, I might try to substitute another word in place of the one I don't know and 
then see if it makes sense. 

Teacher: 

Does that strategy always work? 

Student: 

No, if the word comes up again and again and I don't think I have a good idea of what 
it means, then I might look it up. But either way, I am able to get the "gisf of what is 
being said. I don't let a few unfamiliar words stop me. 

Teacher: 

Do you sometimes feel overwhelmed when you have a hugh or several reading 
assignments? 

Student: 

Sometimes, like when we have a big assignment to read, and have to write a report 
about it, 111 get a little scared. But then, I just take a deep breath and start. I know that 
if I use all my strategies, I can figure things out. I just need to take things one step at a 
time and not worry about how hard it's going to be. 



The Before Phase: Better Planning of Reading Tasks 

Metacognition plays an important role in all phases of the reading process. During the "before" 
phase of reading, the metacognitive reader: 

• sets goals for reading 

• activates prior knowledge about the topic to be read 

• skims to determine headings and text structure 

• makes predictions about what will be learned 

The goals put forth are appropriate for the task demands and the abilities of the reader. 
Before reading, the student who is metacognitive, also thinks about what s/he already knows about 
the topic, and may spend time brainstorming with peers on the topic. Intelligent predictions about 
the content of the text are based on information gleaned from the title, headings, graphics, and 
text structure (such as a story grammar). 

The strategic reader also uses other techniques that result in productive reading, these in 
elude: 
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• creating a good environment for reading 

• thinking about which procedures should be employed to support good comprehension, 
such as underlining, notetaking, question posing, and so forth 

• concentrating on getting a useful, working picture of the text and its structure as a whole 

The During Phase: Better Monitoring of Reading Process 

During reading, the reader will stop to think, upon occasion, about the effectiveness, efficiency, 
and quality of the reading. If the reader is skilled, and the text is only of moderate difficulty, the 
student will usually become explicitly aware of his/her own reading process only when s/he senses 
trouble in comprehension, and needs to stop to make repairs in understanding the text On the 
other hand, if a student is a poor reader or if the text is especially difficult in content or structure, 
then the reader may need to be more explicit in adopting a strategic stance toward the task of 
reading. The reader will self-consciously apply a number of strategies available, such as: 

• testing, retesting, and reformulating previous predictions about the content of the text, 
especially its key concepts 

• stopping at certain points and summarizing what has been read 

• taking notice of certain words or phrases that are not fully understood; targeting the ones 
judged "important," and attempting to guess their meaning from context 

• posing questions that can probably be answered by reading the text 

• re-reading what is not intially understood 

These, of course, are just a few of the strategies that students can use. What is important, is 
that they are cognizant of one or more strategies that will help them comprehend text more effi- 
ciently. 

The After Phase: Thoughtful evaluation of reading performance 

After reading, the metacognitive reader will think about the successes and failures in the reading 
process, and evaluate the extent to which s/he met her goak : n reading, completed the task, and 
generally understood the text. There arc some procedures the student can implement that will 
help, namely: 

• summarize the key ideas of the text, perhaps by mapping out its content graphically 

• evaluate what was learned from reading the text 

• think about what is needed in order to learn more about the topic of the text 

• determine the relationship between the topic of the text and with other learned informa- 
tion 

• reflect on which strategies helped the most and which did not, and why 

• think about ways in which a repertoire of strategies can be expanded to be even more 
effective and efficient in the reading process in the future 
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While the above lays out the planning, monitoring, and evaluating phases in a linear se- 
quence, the phases do not actually occur in a lock-step sequence as one reads. You may, for ex- 
ample, have one plan in mind for reading, read a page or two of the text, and then realize that you 
need to reformulate your plan if you are to be successful in reading the rest of the text. You have 
moved from planning, to monitoring, and back to planning. 

Good evaluation always has this character: It yields information that will be useful in helping 
with future planning. You may also loop back within a particular phase. For example, you may be 
monitoring the effectiveness of one of your chosen reading strategies, let's say inferencing, and 
find that you have made certain assumptions in making inferences which are not supported by the 
text Hence, you go back to re-do your inferences in light of your new evidence and changed as- 
sumptions. 

In summary, metacognition plays an important role in helping the reader assume a construc- 
tive attitudinal orientation towards the reading process. To use the lingo of students, the reader 
"psyches" him/herself for the reading task by having a "one-sided, ongoing conversation in which 
s/he tells him/herself that: 

• I have the ability, with intelligent and sustained effort, to successfully read the text 

• I have learned a great deal about how to learn in general, and how to "read" in particular 

• I consciously and persistently expand and hone my repertoire of strategies 

• I monitor, execute, and evaluate the strategies I employ 

• I am truly metacognitive 

When a reader can perceive him/herself in this manner, then s/he has discovered the right 
path to becoming a successful reader. 

Teaching Students To Be More Metacognitive 

There are a number of ways that we learn to be more metacognitive about our own reading. Look- 
ing at those ways of learning will help us think about how to teach students to be more 
metacognitive. Harry, in the "Focus" section, was learning from his roommate Steve about some 
helpful strategies to use in reading the physics textbook effectively, Steve attempted to explain to 
Harry the strategies he used, namely: activating prior knowledge, determining word meaning, and 
making predictions about the content of text 

Equally important, Steve assumed the attitude that the text would be meaningful, and that 
he could construct ideas from interaction with the text, which would help him understand the 
physical world and solve problems. For Harry, Steve's explanation and example proved powerful 
in motivating him once again to try to make sense of the textbook, additionally, suggesting strate- 
gies he could use wa.s most beneficial. 

Using Other Methods To Aid In The Metacognitive Process 

There are other ways, aside from explanations and examples, that can be utilized in helping stu- 
dents learn about how to read and how to become aware of ana control the reading process. These 
include the students: 

• being directly taught what a strategy is 

• receiving directions regarding the use of strategies 

• being provided with explanations on the usefulness of strategies 
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• being made aware of when and where to apply the strategy 

Additionally, a teacher or more able peer can further enhance students metacognitive pro- 
cesses by making his/her "invisible" tfiinking about thinkinglhzx occurred during the reading pro- 
cess, "visible" by thinking aloud about the following questions: 

• Which strategy or strategies were selected? 

• Why were they selected? 

• How were these strategies used? 

• Were they helpful in fostering comprehension? 

Students can also practice the strategy with the help and feedback of more able peers or teach- 
ers. They can try the strategy first, in contexts with which they are familiar and confident, then 
gradually branch out toward more unfamiliar, difficult terrain, relying more and more on their 
own abilities. Thus, students can move through different ways of learning as they learn about 
metacognition; they can: 

• gain explicit instruction md modeling 

• engage in guided practice 

• progress to independent practice 

• refine and expand their learning through ongoing assessment 

Instructional plans should incorporate all of these ways of learning aboutmetacognition, and 
the plans should be structured according to learners 1 natural movement toward deepened learn- 
ing. Harry was first given a basic idea of metacognition in reading by Steve, To go beyond this, 
Harry could further elaborate his learning about reading and use of reading strategies if he were 
taught to label, describe, and analyze those strategies. Direct instruction that provided him with a 
full understanding of the who, what, where, when, why, and how of using strategies and orchestrating 
all of these strategies in reading could be very valuable to him, especially in this beginning stage of 
learning how to read in a more metacognitive fashion. If this were followed up with Steve or a 
teacher helping him practice these strategies in diverse and more complex contexts, his learning 
would be extended. Eventually, he could take ownership of the strategies and employ them on his 
own. He would also learn how u, evaluate his effectiveness in using the strategies. Throughout 
this learning process, he would cultivate an attitude of being a capable, self-directed reader actively 
employing and coordinating strategies to construct meaning from text 

The text below describes in more detail what a teacher should consider in planning in- 
struction in metacognition (including student, context, and text variables) and then suggests ways 
to promote metacognition in all phases of the instructional cycle: explicit insu uction and model- 
ing, guided practice, independent practice, and assessment. 

Planning Instruction for Improving Metacognition in Reading 

Tfte Teachers 

Teachers can use all of the ways oflearning described above to help students develop and/or 
improve their metacognition in reading. They can use: 
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• direct instruction 

• g .lided practice 

• independent practice 

• informal and formal assessment 

In creating instructional plans that structure these approaches, teachers will want to consider 
the abilities and background of their students, their classroom context, and the nature of the texts 
being read. 

The Students 

Learners conceptions of reading and good reading grow more sophisticated over time, etc., ( continue 
text as is). 

Effective instruction will also take into consideration the feelings students have about themselves 
as readei s and learners. This is especially important for at-risk students, who often have a history of 
repeated failure and frustration in reading. These students will tend to attribute this failure in read- 
ing to their personal lack of ability, while any successes they experience will be dismissed as "pure luck. " 
In order to chang' > this pattern of attribution, explicit and sustained effort on the part of the teacher 
will be required to *oster students' sense of self-efficacy as readers. This can be accomplished by pro- 
viding consistent opportunities in which the students, in a "safe learningenvironment,"are given the 
chance to: 

• explore the unexplored regions of their knowledge base. 

(ask prereading questions about an assigned topic to encourage students to use their prior 
knowledge and background experiences) 

• make mistakes without being made to feel intellectually inferior. 

(demonstrate, model, and assure students that making an error is "okay;" that even you, 
the teacher, make mistakes, but it doesn't mean that one is "dumb.") 
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experience success and the self- realization that they do indeed have the abilities to 
become proficient and independent learners. 

(reinforce, encourage, and praise the students' ability to use the various sttategies as they 
work toward developing the skill of becoming effective readers and learners.) 

Research in classrooms has shown that training students to see their ability to read as a function 
of their own effort, in combination with direct instruction and practice in the use of strategies, can be 
powerful in helping all students, of varying abilities and backgrounds, become better readers. 

In summary, teachers will want their instructional plans to take into account the background 
and experiences of students and their feelings toward reading tasks. Therefore teachers should allow 
space and time for prereading activities, such as discussing similar topics or titles, providing students 
with supplemental information that will encourage and stimulate critical thinking, and asking infer- 
ential and pertinent questions about the material 10 be read, as a means of "awakening" the students' 
prior knowledge. This prior knowledge forms their understanding of, and attitudes about, the read- 
ing process. 

Context 

The tasks defined for reading in the classroom should always incorporate a metacognitive component. 
There should be a stated and clear expectation that students reflect on the process of reading as an 
integral part of confronting any reading task. Students will discuss their plans for: 
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• ensuring a productive reading episode 



• verbalizifig their thoughts as they read to "make public" their attempts to construct mean- 
ing from text 

• assessing the relative effectiveness of the various strategies they used in reading 

In addition, students should be encouraged to express their feelings about the reading task 
and their understandings of what the reading process entails. 

These metacognitively-oriented tasks should be situated in a literate, classroom environment. 
Examples of metacognition given thus far have focused on the individual, but actually 
metacognition can only be developed if it is made public. A classroom that is a literate commu- 
nity — that is, one that centers on the production of text, the dissemination of print-based informa- 
tion, and discourse avout what is read and how it is read — is a classroom in which students and the 
teacher have many opportunities to reflect on the reading process itself 

Example 

Teacher: 

We have had a good discussion about the rain forests and everyone seemed to have 
learned a great deal. 

Student: 

I think I learned a lot. 

Teacher: 

How many of your own questions did you find the answers for when you read? 
Student 

Two of them. 
Teacher: 

How do you feel about that? 
Student: 

OK. 
Teacher: 

I am proud of you! Do you feel proud of yourself? 
Student: 

Yes! 
Teacher: 

Now we are going to talk about HOW we all learned so much! Before we started to read, 
we used a reading strategy— or we might call it a thinking strategy. (Teacher writes both 
terms on board and then, using an overhead grid that says "WHAT, WHEN, WHY, she 
writes using prior knowledge next to the term WHAT.) Our strategy was using prior knowl- 
edge. When did we use it? 
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Student: 

Before we read the story. 
Teacher: 

That's right, tell me more— what were we talking about? 
Student: 

I really can't remember. 
Teacher: 

Can someone help her out? 
Student: 

We talked about what we heard on the news about rain forests and we asked Concetta 
what she knew about living in South America 'cause she lived somewhere near there. 
Then someone else said they had read a story about a boy who lived in a place that had | 
a rain forest and it was always hot there. j 

Teacher: 

Great! Now let's summarize, (she begins a sentence for the students: "We used prior 
knowledge WHEN..., pointing to the grid, we talked about..." "...what we already knew 
about rain forests," someone volunteered.) Teacher writes response next to WHEN on 
the grid. 

Why is that strategy— using prior knowledge— important? 
Students: 

It helps us read better. It helps us know what to look'for. When Concetta said it was hot 
in Guatemala, we wanted to know if it was hot in Brazil too, so we made a question out 
of it. 

Teacher: j 

Good, that's important. Let's summarize what everyone said and write it here next to the j 
word V7HY. It's important to use prior knowledge because... how about if I write... it helps ' 
us think about what else we might want to learn. ! 

Text 

Not all text is especially appropriate for promoting metacognition. The best text for stimulating 
metacognition is moderately difficult, interesting, relevant, and varied. Text that is too easy will not 
cause metacognition to become explicit. If it is easy text for the students, they will not need to become 
aware of how to plan to read and how to approach the reading process itself. However, if the text is too 
difficult, students will be overwhelmed, and they will not be abie to make a serious attempt at present- 
ing too much information and conveying complex, absu*act concepts, or too difficult in its structure, 
as with an elaborate philosophical argument. The right text is somewhere between these extremes, 
challenging yet accessible. 

In addition, if the text is not interesting or engaging, students will not want to expend the effort 
to understand the text. The text should be somewhat familiar, connected to the experiential base of 
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the students, but not so common as to be boring. Text with these features — of moderated difficulty, 
interesting, and connected to students 1 experience— is suitable for stimulating reflection on the read- 
ing process. 

Text should also be varied over time in its structure and genre. Teachers will want to use both 
narrative and expository genres — poems and short stories, newspaper articles and essays. Texts may 
be highly structured, as with textbooks, or loosely structured, as with diaries. Students will learn that 
different texts require different strategies, an important milestone in their metacognitive develop- 
ment 



Example (Narrative Text) 

Teacher: 

The story we read today, from Rudyard Kipling's Jungle Books, the author talked about an 
unusual class that was held by the animals for Mowgil. Mowgil was an Indian boy who had 
been adopted by a wolf pack, but some of the other animals had taken the responsibility of 
teaching him something about the The Law of the Jungle." Do you think this is a true or 
fictional story? 

Student #1: 

It probably is fiction, but it could be true. There was a movie about a boy who was raised by 
wolves and when he was found by some hunters and taken to England, he couldn't talk, 
didn't know how to use silverware, and acted just like a wild animal until he was taught how 
to act like a human. 

Student #2: 

Animate take care of and raise other animals that are different then they are. Once, on the 
news, there was this story about a mother duck who let a baby kitten be a part of its family. 
The kitten followed the mother duck and her babies all over the barnyard. So the mother 
wolf could have found the boy when he was just a baby and decided to keep him. 

Student #3: 

It may be true that animals raise other animals, but I think this story is like a fairy-tale be- 
cause the animals are talking and we know that animals do not talk, using English like we 
do. And also the way the story starts off kinda tells you that is a made-up story. 

Teacher: 

Does everyone agree that the story s fictional? Okay. Now, why do you think the wolves 
didn't eat Mowgil when they first found him? 

Student: 

A female wolf probably found him and wouldn't let the other wolves eat him because moth- 
ers are very protective, so she just adopted him as one of her babies, even though he was 
different. 

Teacher: 

The story talks about Mowgil being taught the laws of the jungle— do you think it was nec- 
essary to have laws in the jungle? I always thought the animals did whatever they wanted 
to do, without giving any regard to anyone else. 
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Student: 

In one of our social studies lessons, we learned that every society need some kind of laws 
or rules or everyone or everything would be real crazy or out of control. The jungle is like a 
kind of society, only its with animals instead of people, so they needed laws too. 

Teacher: 

Why do you think the other animals felt it was necessary to teach Mowgil the laws of the 
jungle? 

Student: 

Because he was new and different and didn't know the do's and don'ts of the jungle. It's like 
when a new student comes into our class and we have to tell him/her about our classroom 
and school rules so they won't get hurt or get in trouble. 



Example (Expository Text) 

Teacher: 

Today we are going to begin the unit on The Industrial Revolution and its effect on the popu- 
lation shift from rural to urban areas. What do you think the phrase "industrial revolution" is 
referring to? 

Student: 

I don't know. 

Teacher: 

Well, let's take a look at the words in the chapter's title, industrial, does that ring any bells? 
Student: 

I know that the word "industry" has to do with manufacturing or producing a lot of things or 
goods at one time for sale, like the automobile industry. My uncle works at a plant where 
they assemble the headlight parts for cars, so he tells people that he works for the automo- 
bile industry. 

Teacher: 

Very good! Now what do you know about revolutions?? 
Student: 

We read and studied about the American Revolution between the colonies and England, 
when the colonies got really tired of England telling them what to do and taxing them with- 
out their input. 

Teacher: 
So what happened? 
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Student: 

The colonists decided it was time to change how things were done, so they decided that 
they were not going to be bossed by England any longer; England didn't like that and tried 
to force the colonies to behave, so a war broke out between the two. 

Teacher: 

So are you saying that "industrial revolution" is referring to a war? 
Sti" jent: 

No, I think revolution in this case means that a big change or turn around is taking place 
because people are tired of doing the same things the same old way. Or that they got smarter 
and figured out how to do things faster and better. Or maybe it means declaring war on the 
old fashioned way of doing things, but just not fighting to get people to change. 

Teacher: 

That is an interesting point. How do you think things or goods were made before industry or 
manufacturing came along? 

Student: 

They were handmade, like the pilgrims had to cut down trees hew them out and strip the 
bark, and then make the chairs, table, and beds by hand. They didn't have furniture facto- 
ries with a bunch of machines to make their furniture. 

Teacher: 

Okay! So after putting together all this information that we just shared, do you think you can 
now take a "stab" at my question— what was the industrial revolution? 



Explicit Instruction and Modeling 

There are a number of ways you can help students begin to build an understanding of what it means 
to think about reading. You can build on their understanding of the new definition of reading, which 
makes metacognition part and parcel of reading. You can mode) metacognition by thinking aloud, or 
you can provide metaphors and definitions of metacognitive activity. The text below describes these 
approaches. 

Connecting to students' understanding of reading 

An understanding of metacognition in reading should build on students' more general under- 
standing of reading. As discussed in "The New Definition of Reading," reading is a process of 
constructing a representation, or model, of text in the reader's mind, a process which is an out- 
come of the interaction of the reader, the context, and the text. If this process is to be directed in 
such a way that a robust model of text is generated, then the reader must be planful, vigilant, and 
critical about the reading process. 

The new definition of reading can be analogized to consunction. Building a good model of text 
is similar to building a good skyscraper. It is not. enough to have good construction workers, you must 
also have a good architect to create plans, a good foreman to direct the work, and a good consuuction 
engineer to plan for and monitor structural soundness. Similarly,, to build a good model of text re- 
quires more than being a good decoder, you must also be clear about your goals for comprehension 
and how to reach them (a good planner), checkup on your success in implementing the strategies (a 
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good monitor) , and assess the degree to which you have accomplished your goals in reading (a good 
evaluator) . The latter are essentially metacognitive functions in understanding of the new definition 
of reading and the role of metacognition in reading. 

Modeling 

It is difficult enough to explain the concept of metacognition to adults, much less convey the notion 
to students. Nonetheless, we all engage in metacognition on some levei. There are times when we 
become acutely conscious of how we are thinking, especially when the problem or topic before us is 
difficul t or unfamiliar. At such times, we ask ourselves if we are thinking as effectively as we can , and 
howwe might take a different approach. 

Talking aloud before students as you are thinking through a problem or attempting to under- 
stand a text is one way to give students a concrete sense of what metacognition is. You can read a text 
before the class to model metacognition. Talk aloud as you step through the process of planning to 
read the text (e.g., setting goals, making predictions, getting "psyched") , monitoring the effectiv**- 
nessof your strategies and re-evaluating them "on your feet," and assessing the quality of your com- 
prehension after reading. Later, you may ask the class to help you step through the process with a 
shared text, with students beginning to share their metacognition. In this way, studen ts begin to build 
an understanding of metacognition in reading. 

Using metaphors 

Another way to build an understanding of this admittedly difficult and abstract concept is by way of 
analogies and metaphors. Paris ana Winograd, prominent researchers in the field, have used the 
metaphor of a "reading detective" with young children. This metaphor relates abstract thin king ac- 
tivities to the familiar activity of being a detective. A "reading detective" investigates text to gather 
evidence, collect clues, and reach conclusions about its meaning. Good reading detectives, students 
learn, will look at the title, the pictures, and the structure and con tent of text to build meaning. Other 
appropriate metaphors could include explorers, builders (as mentioned above), and scientists. 

Promding Definitions 

Yet another way to build an understanding of the concept of metacognition is to create simple defini- 
tionsof metacognition, in language that the students offer. Metacognition can be defined as "looking 
at what's going on in your head" or "thinking about thinking" or "stopping, stepping back, and look- 
ing at how you're thinking." Such simple definitions, in addition to modeling through think-alouds 
and using accessible metaphors, will help students gain an understanding of metacognition, and 
become comfortable using it as a label in discussing thinking and learning. 

Guided Practice 

Once students become familiar enough with the idea of metacognition, you can guide them in be- 
coming more and more aware of their thinking processes. You can do this by interviewing them 
individually as they read text, having them reflect on and verbalize their thinking about reading in 
small groups, and leading whole-class discussions on what reading is how you build meaning from 
text You could also interrupt silent reading and have studen is write down their current thoughts about 
what they are reading. 

These types of activities provide good opportunities for analyzing metacognition in reading even 
more carefully. Students will talk through the problems that they have in reading text, and become 
more sophisticated in diagnosing the cause of those problems, identifying means of addressing those 
problems, and assessing the effectiveness of their strategies. They will come to recognize that simply 
having a repertoire of reading strategies is not enough to ensure good comprehension: they have to 
wantto use these strategies, and that desire will shape their expectation that they can understand the 
text with intelligent effort and that the text is worth understanding; that they are aware that they 
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possess these strategies and know when they are appropriate to use; that they have a clear enough 
understanding of what the strategies entail; and they know procedures to employ in applying the strat- 
egies to the reading task. 

The teacher can serve as a coach in helping students become better diagnosticians and problem 
solvers of reading comprehension difficulties. Coaching can help students get feedback about how 
they are reading, develop the language to describe what they are doing as they read, and use that 
feedback and awareness to read more effectively. Coaching also provides an opportunity for teachers 
to provide positive feedback for good planning, successful monitoring of implementation, and insight- 
ful self-assessment Students should also be encouraged to assume the rule of coach with their peers, 
and help their peers become more reflective about their own reading process. This coaching can occur 
one-cn-one, in small groups, or in whole-class discussions. 

Independent Practice 

As students talk and think about their reading, they begin to internalize a self-conscious, purposeful 
approach to reading. They take ownership of the strategies that they have learned, and select and apply 
those that are appropriate to the reading task at hand. They become more metacognitive in their 
independent thinking an behavior directed at comprehension. This is often manifested as greater 
awareness of their self-talk about reading and during reading. 

This self-talk is actually an internalization of the dialogues that they have had about reading with 
peers, teachers, and others important in their lives. Productive self-talk about reading is focused on 
making affirmative statements about one's ability to read well, and on reminders and strategies that 
one needs to consciously plan , monitor, and evaluate the reading process to ensure comprehension . 
In independent practice, the student learns how to become especially attentive to mental "red flags," 
indications that there has been a break in understanding, such as wandering thoughts and feelings of 
frustration and confusion. 

Growing independence in metacognition is marked by a greater facility in being aware of and 
controlling one's comprehension with a wider variety of texts and with the full repertoire of one's 
learning strategies. An independent, self-regulated reader can be metacognitive with texts of differ- 
ent structure, genres, complexity, and length. In addition, the self-regulated reader is metacognitive 
in planning, monitoring, and evaluating the full range of strategies (e.g., inferencing, analyzing text 
structure, using prior knowledge, determining word meaning) an .1 metacognition in coordinating 
these various strategies. In this phase of the instructional process, the reader grows to be independent 
in her or his approach to selecting, applying, and orchestrating strategies for reading. 

Assessment 

Actually, assessment is not a discrete phase of the instructional cycle, but pervades a!- other phases. 
Skillful coaching involves giving the learner an appropriate level of support, just enough to enable 
the learner to meet the challenge before him, but not so much help that the learner is not required 
to think independently. Adjusting your instruction asacoach requires an accurate assessment of the 
learner's current ability and understanding. This assessment is based on informal observation and 
conversation with the student. As the student moves from this guided practice and feedback to inde- 
pendent practice, s/he shoulc be able to assess his or her own awareness and control over the reading 
process. The skillful, informal assessments provided by the coach are internalized as accurate, useful 
self-assessments. 

Beyond these informal modes of assessment, there are more formal modes of assessment which 
can be used to monitor and evaluate metacognitive development. For example, students can keep 
journals tracking the growth of their understanding of the reading process, and more skillful use and 
elaborated knowledge of various reading strategies. In addition, there are paper-and-poncil reading 
tests, such as Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) from the College Board, that incorporate questions 
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tapping metacognition about reading, with items on studen ts' knowledge about reading strategies and 
when to use them and their attitudes about reading. Assessment, both formal and informal, can pro- 
vide feedback that becomes part of metacognition itself for students. 

Reflections 

I knew that metacognition is supposed to be something that all students can do, but Pm concerned 
about my lower level learners. Can they really learn to use metacognition? 
Yes, even lower level learners can use metacognitive strategies. Every time a child explains his think- 
ing to you, he is using metacognition — thinking about thinking. Students who are capable of 
thought are capable of explaining the reasoning processes behind that thought In some cases you 
will be helping learners to label or identify their strategies more than teaching them new ones. In 
other instances, you will actually be instructing students in new strategies. In all cases, students can 
learn to be metacognitive readers. 

Are there things outside of formal instruction that I can do to enhance my students' reading abili- 
ties and the use of metacognition? 

The most important thing that any teacher can do is to be a good role model. It is essential for you 
to convey to your students that you value reading and use it in your daily life. You can accomplish 
this by reading aloud to your students — not just stories, but newspaper and magazine articles can 
be useful. Also, indicate to students the value of written directions and reading and writing as vital 
forms of communication. Start a class newspaper, write short notes to your students and encour- 
age them to share their writing with each other. A classroom rich in the printed word will serve to 
saturate students with the message that reading and writing are important. 

I'm worried that teaching metacognition will take up a great deal of my instructional time and will, 
in turn, prevent me from teaching other, also important, aspects of the curriculum. 

Because one of the goals of teaching metacognition is to allow students to transfer their knowledge 
and strategies to all reading situations, instruction does not need to be confined to "reading class." 
Once students have a basic idea of some of the tenets of metacognition, they can rehearse that 
component in their content areas. This diverse rehearsal will also serve to aid children in their 
ability to apply these strategies. Teachers should make a conscious effort to teach metacognition as 
a content general strategy. 

Does all of this instruction have to be direct instruction? I like to use group work frequently. 

Metacognitive strategies lend themselves well to group work and especially group rehearsal. Stu- 
dents can share prior knowledge and predictions easily in small groups. They can also work 
together while they are reading — they can assess what they've read, make new predictions, and talk 
about the vocabulary words. And of course, they can certainly make comparisons of new and old 
knowledge, discuss information they'd like to learn and summarize together. All of this group work 
will help to reinforce and support individual growth. 



A NNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Borkowski, J.G., Can*, M, Rellinger, E., & Pressley, M. Self-regulated cognition: Interdepen- 
dence of metacognition, attributions, and self-esteem. In B.F.Jones & L. Idol (Eds.), 
Dimensions of thinking and cognitive instruction. Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Building on the connection between metacognition and motivation, this chapter emphasizes 
the need to teach learning strategies in order for students to successfully perform life's func- 
tions. Believing that they are acquiring important and useful learning tools make students 
more self-confident and builds their self-esteem. This, in turn, enhances learning and facili- 
tates transfer. Understanding metacognitive theory, then, helps educators understand the 
interaction between metacognition and motivation, attitudes, and cognition. 



Herber, H. & HerberJ. (1987). Developing independent learners. Journal of reading, 30, 584- 
589. 

Using the goal for reading instruction as the development of independent learners, the au- 
thors present priciples related to creating that independence. The recommendations made 
are intended to add to teachers' instructional repertoires and to make teachers 1 efforts to 
teach strategically more effective. This can be accomplished in part by helping students un- 
derstand the concept of metacognition and toemploy strategies to "fix" comprehension when 
it fails, enabling them to become responsible for their own learning. [See the SRP Notebook, 
Unit I Overviewf or a copy of this article.] 



Paris, S., Oka, E., & DeBritto, A. (1983). Beyond decoding: Synthesis of research on reading 
comprehension. Educational Leadmhip, 4l f 78-83. 

This article dicusses three major kincls of knowledge that students must have in order to be 
strategic readers — declarative (knowing what) , procedural (knowing how) , and conditional 
(knowing when and why) . The authors suggest tha*. students must be taught these three 
metacognitive aspects of learning as well as have am}. . opportunity to practice them so that 
they can analyze, plan, monitor, and regulate their learning. [See the SRP Notebook, Unit I 
Overview for a copy of this article.] 



Paris, S. G. & Winograd, P. (1990) . How metacognition can promote academic learning and 
instruction. In B.F.Jones & L. Idol (Eds.), Dimensions of thinlung and cognitive instruction. 
Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Research has shown the importance of self-regulated, independent, and flexible learning. 
Metacognition, then, has gained recognition as a tool that can help students become more 
effective learners by providing insight into their own learning affect the strategies they utilize 
and the effort they put into a task. In realizing this affect aspect of metacognition and how it 
affects motivation, teachers can adopt instructional strategies that enable learning, even for 
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the unsure or less-skilled students. This chapter provides both the theoretical background of 
metacognition and the instructional approaches that have proven elective in empowering 
students to take risks, to persist in the face of failure, to monitor their understanding — in 
short, to control their own learning. 
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Evolutionary Staff 

Development: 

An Annotated Bibliography 



INTRODUCTION 



T 



he annotated references to this document are divided into five categories. 

1 . Characteristics of Good Staff Developmen t Programs 
2. Staff Development Leadership 

3. Reflecting on Practice 

4. Peer Coaching 

5. Maiung a Home for Staff Developme t 

These references state what we have known for a long time: we can create excellent staff devel- 
opment projects that significantly improve student achievement. The literature is clear and consis- 
tent, both about what to do and what not to do. The challenge is to put good staff development prac- 
tices to use in schools. Then staff development efforts pay off in improved application of instructional 
strategies and student achievement. 

Putting good staff development practices into effect is not always easy. The challenges are many. 
Sometimes the school norms ("the way we do things around here") don't encourage or reward good 
staff development practices. Isolation within the classroom and limited opportunities for teachers to 
interact make it difficult for teachers to peer coach or collaborate to practice new strategies and skills, 
especially without training. Also, the standard practice in most American schools is to assign instruc- 
tional responsibility or accountability to the classroom teacher, not teams or the entire staff. It is more 
difficult for staff to work together when the responsibility for performance is the individual's instead 
of a joint responsibility among the staff. 

But there is reason to be optimistic. Many schools have met these challenges and created staff ^ 
development experiences that bring about positive and sustained changes for both teachers and stu- 2 
dents. The annotations that accompany this document are really examples of how to overcome the 
challenges that come with staff development. The wisdom of experience and the descriptions of re- 
search combine to suggest powerful means to design and conduct good staff development efforts. The ^ 
voices that speak through this literature have important stories to tell. There are schools that started 
with little agreement about the conditions of good staff development and ended up creating cultures 
and practices that promoted changes in teaching and learning. There are characteristics and prin- 
ciples that, when applied, lead to significant professional growth and increased student performance. 
It requires knowing what the literature says and then using it creatively and thoughtfully. 

What does the wisdom of research and practice tell us to do? Schools that meet the challenges 
of staff development begin from the fact that teaching, like reading, is a highly complex craft that loses 
its meaning if approached as a series of separate skills. Staff are respected as professionals who have 
differing levels of technical skills and who are at different points in their careers. Staff developmen t is 
not a set of activities where "one size fits all. "The focus is on substantive issues related to student learn- 
ing. Goals specify the increases in student performance expected from applying new strategies, pro- 
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grams, curriculum, and other teaching technologies. Staff can then clearly judge progress and cel- 
ebrate achievements. (See Characteristics of Good Staff Development Programs.) 

When staff development is a school priority, opportunities and time for staff to work together 
can be found. The message from research and practice is unmistakable. Isolation from peers must 
be eliminated so that teaching becomes a public rather than private act. and staff teach in front of, 
reflect with, and coach each other. (See Reflecting on Practice, Peer Coaching, and Making a 
Home for Staff Development.) 

One of the biggest challenges to creating good staff development practices is leadership. The 
staff development literature strongly indicates that leadership from teachers and administrators is 
facili "Live and participative. Staff, as a rule, are involved as much as they want to be in activities 
relaied to their professional growth. And they are consulted before decisions are made, or they 
participate in the decision making. (See Staff Development Leadership.) 



Characteristics of Good Staff Development 
Programs 

Duttweiler, P. (1989). Components of an effective professional development program. The Journal 
of Staff Development, 10(2), 2-6. 

Duttweiler describes the purpose of staff (professional) development as one that promotes 
"positive changes in knowledge, skills, or attitudes that are congruent with established 
goals." By analyzing research and looking at the practice of professional development, 
Duttweiler identifies six components that, if used, will achieve the program's purpose. 

The first component is setting the context (technical, interpersonal, and cultural) of 
Sessional development. The technical context includes the logistics of time, place, 

p. jcedures, and resources that allow new skills and practices to be successfully imple- 
r— men ted. The interpersonal context is the level of trust developed, the norm of peers 

S> supposing each other, and how open the communication within the school is. The cul- 

— tural context is the degree of "organizational socializa"* )n," the shared school norms that 

Q encourage and support staff working together cooperatively and communicating often 

J2 about teaching and learning.The second component relates to the administrative support 

g%_ given to professional development. The clear signals adm : istrators give about their 

Q. support through economic resources, policy statements, anu interests are essential to 

^ make change occur. 

The third component focuses on the level of involvement, expressed needs, and oppor- 
tunities for choice. The motivation to risk something new comes when the participant has 
control in determining the goals, objectives, and activities of the improvement program. 
Adults arc more likely to respond to learning activities that fit some perceived need or 
professional goal. The more closely professional development activities are related to 
needs that fulfill work requirements and are viewed as solving needs, the higher the mo- 
tivation to participate. If teachers are going to be "developed," they should be involved in 
all aspects of planning and needs assessment. 
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The fourth component of good professional development programs is continuity. This is the 
long-held and many times violated belief that change takes time and that "activities that are 
planned and organized around a theme and linked to district (or school) goals are more 
effective than a series of one-shot seminars." The fifth component stresses content that "ad- 
dresses attitudes, skills, and substantive knowledge." Professional development should focus 
activities on the implementation of "best" practices as demonstrated by research and expe- 
rience. 

The sixth component suggests that the training design is consistent with the elements of 
effective training programs. They follow Joyce and Showers' (1983) design of presenta- 
tion, modeling or demonstration, practice, structured and open-ended feedback about 
practice, and coaching for application. Described another way, good training design al- 
lows for demonstration of the skill, opportunities for practice, and performance-based 
feedback. It finally provides opportunities within the design for teachers to share what 
they know about what they do. 



Fullan, M. (1990). Staff development, innovation, and institutional development. In B.Joyce (Ed.), 
Charting school culture through staff development (ASCD Yearbook) (p. 3-25). Alexandria, VA: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Fullan 's article implies that staff development should be a significant part u of an overall 
strategy for professional and institutional reform." A second assumption about staff de- 
velopment is that "classroom and school improvement must be linked and integrated if 
serious improvements are to be achieved." If staff development is to play this major role 
in reform and improvement, then schools must do four things. They must have ( 1 ) a shared 
purpose (an agreed-upon direction and major goals to accomplish) , (2) norms of collegial- 
ity (a belief in the practice of teachers working together), (3) norms of continuous 
improvement (a constant seeking of better solutions), and (4) structures that support sig- 
nificant improvement (policies, procedures that support school improvement, time to plan 
and work together, cooperative teaching opportunities, coaching, mentoring, etc.) 

Fullan summarizes the article by saying staff development will never achieve its impact as a 
significant program that changes teaching and learning when it functions as something 
"unconnected" to school goals and priorities. It must approach teachers as life-long 
learners and integrate more broadly into professional growth within the organization of 
the schpol. 

Guskey, T. (1986). Staff development and the process of teacher change. Educational Researcher, 
15(5), 5-12. 

Guskey believes that the three major outcomes of staff development are "change in the 
classroom practices of teachers, change in their beliefs and attitudes, and change in the 
learning outcomes of students." The important assumption on which to base staff de- 
velopment is that teachers change their beliefs and attitudes about practice after student 
performance changes are evident, not before. Beliefs and attitudes change after results are 
demonstrated. The implications for staff development based on this assumption have three 
guiding principles. 
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The first principle is that change is difficult. That means programs shouldn't be "dramati- 
cally different" from current practices in the school. The teacher should gradually move to 
increasingly more difficult and unfamiliar teaching practices. The second principle suggests 
that regular feedback about student performance is necessary for continued change to oc- 
cur. It answers the teachers' question about "what are the effects of these changes on student 
learning?" The last principle states that "continued support and follow-up after the initial 
training" is essential in changing beliefs and attitudes. Examples of this principle include 
coaching, sharing, collegial planning, materials development, and the statement that a 
teacher's right to fail will be defended. 



Hixson.j & Tmzmann,M. (1990). m warning tffmfasM 

book (p. 8-20). Video Conference 8: Restructuring to Promote Learning in America's Schools 
Elmhurst, IL: North Central Regional Educational Laboratory. Alexandria, VA Public Broad- 
casting Service. 

Hixson and Tinzmann state that there are four important principles that guide staff de- 
velopment activities. One is that staff development (or professional development) is the 
activity that schools should use to implement important change efforts. The second 
principle is that staff development activities should be congruent with and support the 
school's and the district's goals for improvement and/or practice. The last principle is that 
staff development should reflect and build upon the diversity we find in student popula- 
tions and in the community. 

The newpriorities are for staffdevelopers to become "change agents, facilitators, andmedia- 
torsratherthansimplyskillbuildersordispensersofknowledge-because change isnowmore 
systemic and pervasive. The authors believe this will require staff development activities to be 
school-based in order for them to have the most impact This means schools must develop 
the capacity to change rapidly and sustain changes in their skills, knowledge, and strategies 
used in the classroom. It also means individual staff members "have a responsibility" to con- 
stantly improve their performance by reading current research, trying out new strategies and 

— approaches to teaching, and sharing new information and experiences with colleagues that 

^ improve student learning. 

O A11 this can be done b X what th e authors call "expanding the functions of professional devel- 

2 opment." These expanded functions are: (1) expanding the knowledge base (new 

UJ information and conceptual understandings, research, curriculum, instructional ap- 

^ preaches, etc.), (2) learningfrompractice (teachers teaching other teachers), (3) developing 

^ new attitudes and beliefs (challenging the status quo, Vecandomuch better"), (4) oppor- 

tunities for self-renewal (becoming life-long learners who continually grow in their 
profession), and (5) collaborating with and contributing to the growth of others (collabo- 
rate with other teachers and administrators to improve practice). 

Johnson.J. (Ed.). (May, 1988). Staff development What works best? Resources and practice (p 5-8) 
San Francisco, CA: Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development Adapted from 
Utile, j., Cemtz, W, Stem, D., Guthrie, j., Kirst, M, & D. Marsh (Eds.), Staff devebjmimt in California: 
tSustnessandpmonal investments, program patterns, and policy (Mas. Joint publication of Far West Labo- 
ratory and Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE) . 
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The growing professionalization of the role of teacher underscores the fact that con- 
scientious practice — just as with a good physician or attorney — requires a continual 
upgrading of knowledge and skill." When teachers describe what an effective staff de- 
velopment program that supports continual upgrading of the profession contains, they say: 
involvement in all aspects of the program, clear ties to teacher work and needs, evaluation of 
the effects of the program on knowledge and skill, and integration of knowledge and peda- 
gogy- 
Teachers who report large classroom effects from properly designed staff development state 
that fifty or more hours need to be devoted to follow-up and practice during a one-year 
improvement effort. The challenge for anyone designing staff development is to change the 
existing patterns of staff development (teachers making choices based on individual inter- 
ests rather than on school needs, little or no accountability for using new skills, teachers 
working in isolation, consequences never tested in the classroom) . The trick is to plan staff 
development programs that have clear goals of improved pupil performance that are linked 
to school or district goals. 



Additional References 

Joyce, B. (Ed.). (1990). Changing school culture through staff 'dfe^&^nm^ (ASCD Yearbook). Alexandria, 
VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Ogle, D., Pink, W., & Jones, B. (Eds.). (1990). Restructuring to promote learning in America's sclwols: Se- 
lected readings (Vol. 2). Elmhurst, IL: The North Central Regional Educational Laboratory. 



Staff Development Leadership 

Leithwood, K. (1990). The principal's role in teacher development. In B.Joyce (Ed.), Changing 
school culture through staff development (ASCD Yearbook) (p. 71- 90) . Alexandria, VA: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Leithwood identifies four main guidelines from the literature on adult learners that stress 
"the importance of understanding teachers' own view of their world." These guidelines, 
Leithwood believes, are critical to foster teacher development. Guideline one is to treat the 
teacher as a whole person. This means the principal should pay attention to the professional 
expertise level of the teacher (from developing survival skills to participating in a broad range 
of educational decisions at all levels) , the teacher's stage of psychological development (from 
self-protection to autonomous/interdependent), and the teacher's career cycle develop- 
ment (from launching the career to preparing for retirement) as staff development plans 
are made. These three interdependent perspectives must be diagnosed and carefully ana- 
lyzed if teachers are to grow and master "an expanded, flexible repertoire of instruction 
techniques" and experience fulfillment as a teacher. 
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Guideline two is to "establish a school culture that is based on norms of technical collabora- 
tion and professional inquiry." Leithwood speculates that the reason teachers stabilize or 
stagnate in the middle of their careers is that the school culture is typically one of autonomy 
rind isolation from other teachers. The culture of the school in fact stifles teachers' profes- 
sional growth. Principals need to carefully analyze how the school culture treats the teacher 
and what "beliefs, values and norms" are shared between teachers that limit their professional 
career, and psychological growth. 

The third guideline is for the principal to "carefully diagnose the starting points for teacher 
development." Teachers do not just want to be developed, they want active participation in 
setting and achieving professional goals. Teachers want to know how well they are currently 
doing so they can use that information to plan new practices they want to know about and 
use. Teacher evaluation "rarely results in useful diagnostic information and generally appears 
to have little influence on teacher development " Yet this is the activity many principals spend 
much time on and use to try to stimulate growth in teachers. Teacher evaluation that is based 
on multiple forms of data that the principal and teacher both agree is relevant and where the 
principal spends considerable time in the classroom seems to create diagnostic information 
that focuses teachers into areas of improvement if it is coupled with "school goal setting, 
shared values, and collaboration." 

The fourth guideline asks the principal to "recaot routine administrative activities into pow- 
erful teacher development strategies. " One important finding that contrasts "highly effective" 
principals and "typical" principals is the "amount of consistency that principals are able to 
bring to their activities and decisions. "This simply means that highly effective principals apply 
a consistent set of criteria to decisions about budget allocations, discipline, planning and time 
lines, staff development, staffing, and instruction. Typically, principals operate as if these are 
isolated decisions or have little relation to each other. For highly effective principals, the goals 
of the school and the goals of the staff are correlated and complementary. All the rest of the 
school functions are aligned to support the accomplishment of these goals. The new defini- 
tion of teaching found in these guidelines "views it as a non-routine activity drawing on a 
reliable body of technical knowledge and conducted in collaboration with other professional 
colleagues." 

McEvoy, B. (1987). Everyday acts: How principals influence development of their staffs. Educational 
Leadership, 44(5), 73-77. 

McEvoy analyzed hundreds of hours of conversations with successful principals to identify 
six ways these principals used staff development as part of their practice of educational 
leadership. The six practices these leaders used were: (1) informing teachers of educa- 
tional opportunities ("I didn't even know about it, but he put the brochure in my box. 
He's always doing that..sticking things in my mail box."), (2) disseminating professional 
and curriculum material (Principals followed up on conversations about interests by 
handing out new curriculum materials, finding books, and setting up displays of professional 
materials.), (3) focusing teachers on specific topics ("She asked teachers about individual 
students' progress and often asked students to read to her as part of her classroom visits. In 
interviews, every teacher in this school mentioned the emphasis on reading."), (4) seeking 
out teacher opinions ("She'll ask the staff what we feel that we need — to make us better teach- 
ers or better able to cope with particular problems. w ), (5) encourage and reward 
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experimentation ("Anything basically that you can show her that is something you ni d or 
something you want to do that is a method or a tool to that end, she will do anything she can 
to go along with you and help you achieve that") , and (6) recognize achievements of indi- 
vidual teachers ("I was very into Project Write in the classroom, and the kids had done a lot 
of really fine work. ..so the principal asked me to put together a workshop so that 1 could show 
the other teachers what we were doing.") . 

Sarabun, C. (1987). A principal's role in supporting teachers as staff developers. The Journal of Staff 
Development, 8(1), 49-51. 

This principal focused her attention on the fostering of collegiality and experimentation 
to help teachers take increased responsibility for staff development activities. Collegiality 
was developed by first having teachers speak about staff development activities at each 
faculty meeting. The norm established was that teachers should regularly share their 
growth experiences as a part of being a responsible professional. The second strategy to 
develop collegiality was to form a staff-development committee with the responsibility to 
plan all staff-development activities. One outcome of the committee was to agree that all 
faculty meetings would be a time for staff- development activities. 

The creation of the norm of experimentation came about by forming support groups that 
began by discussing and reading about areas of interest, meeting with experts, and shar- 
ing approachf s to teaching and lesson design. After the group became more comfortable 
and confident with each other they began to regularly establish peer coaching partner- 
ships. This focus on developing the cultural norms of collegiality and experimentation has 
resulted in increased teacher leadership, a reduction in isolation between teachers, the 
willingness to take risks and try new approaches to teaching, and a high morale. 

Additional References 

The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the Northeast and Islands. (1988). Tfie 
school improvement leader: Four perspectives on diange in schools. (Series of training modules). Andover, 
MA: Author. 

Saxl, E.; Lieberman, A.; and Miles, M. (1990). Assisting change in education (ACE). Alexandria, VA: 
The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. (This is a training program of six 
skill areas that include trust/rapport building, organizational diagnosis, dealing with the process, 
resource utilization, managing the work, and school skill and confidence in people to continue. 
These skill areas were found to be the skills used by highly successful change leaders or facilitators.) 



Reflecting on Practice 



Lambert, L. (1989). The end of an era of staff development. Educational Leadership, 7(1), 78-81. 

Lambert believes that staff development should not place teachers in a passive role as 
learners but in an active role of directing their own learning. To do that she suggests staff 
development activities should provide opportunities for teachers to talk (reflect) about their 
thinking and teaching as opposed to programs, discipline approaches, materials or the other 
stuff of typical staff development Teachers should use staff development to initiate change 
(or restructuring) in their schools and not react to changes made by others. By using reflec- 
tion, teachers could contribute new and useful ideas and products to their profession, a role 
seldom played by teachers in staff development today. The enculturation of new teachers, 
improving the profession, and leadership are the outcomes of staff development when think- 
ing about or reflecting upon teaching are primary goals. This approach means that the 
principal is more of a "systems facilitator" who assists teachers as they reflect about their prac- 
tice of teaching, share craft knowledge with each other, determine options, work together, 
keep up to date in their profession, and change the system so this kind of staff development 
can happen. 

Marzano, R. (1987). Staff development for teaching thinking: A matter of restructuring. The 
Journal of Staff Development, 8(3), 6-10. 

Marzano does not believe that "standard staff development practices" transfer well to the 
implementation of teaching strategy thinking in the classroom. This is because teacher 
perceptions about curriculum, instruction, and assessment all change as a result of this 
type of instruction. The shift that needs to occur in staff development practices moves from 
traditional training of teachers to approaches that are "experiential and reflective." Ex- 
periential means that teachers "should experience those (cognitive and metacognitive) 
strategies first-hand as learners" much as the National Writing Project spends about half of 
the training time teaching teachers to be better writers themselves as a way to learn to teach 
writing skills. Using this analogy, Marzano states that teachers of strategies should first "bet- 
ter understand their own metacognitive and cognitive patterns relative to their content area 
and life in general." This kind of inquiry, experiential and reflective, would naturally lead 
participants to question tlieir old practices of insmiction, their paradigms, so ihat new ap- 
proaches to instruction could emerge. 

Pressley, M., Burkell, J., Cariglia-Bull, T., Lysynchuk, L., McGoldrick, J., Schneider, B., Snyder, B., 
Symons, S., & Woloshyn, V. (1990). Cognitive strategy instruction Ihat really improves children's academic 
performances. Cambridge, MA: Brookline Books. 

In the first chapter of this book, Pressley et al. talk about how to become a good strategy 
user. They identify a nine-part general model of h'W to teach strategies. The model sug- 
gests starting modestly by only teaching "a few sn itegies at a time" but teac ring those 
strategies frequently and applying them broadly within the curriculum. They state that 
modeling new strategies is very important and that modeling the strategy again and again 
in new contexts or applications helps understanding. Explicit explanations of when to 



apply the strategy (the context) is critical to proper use. Having students practice the strat- 
egy and then practice some more is essential. As students practice applying the strategy, 
have them "monitor 1 * or think about what is happening as they apply it (metacognition). 

The application of the strategy needs to be encouraged or rewarded, especially during its 
early use. Students become more motivated to use the strategy if the teacher explains that 
by using the strategy, they are becoming competent learners or that they are doing what 
successful learners do. Pressley et al. end this model of strategy use by emphasizing that 
the teacher should encourage active reflection about the use of the strategy to reduce 
anxiety and thoughtless applications of the strategy (where the application might not 
produce the anticipated result). 

SimmonsJ., & Schuette, M. (1988). Strengthening teachers' reflective decision making, The journal 
of Staff Development, 9(3), 18-27. 

Simmons and Schuette state that there have been paradigm shifts in views of effective 
teaching (the personality paradigm during the 1960s, the skilled performer of the 1970s, 
etc.) and the paradigm has now shifted to the "teacher as reflective practitioner." The 
reflective practitioner is one who identifies and analyzes problems and situations in her or 
his classroom, approaches these problems and situations as a problem-solver (gathers 
information, interprets information, evaluates), makes judgments about the information, 
and takes action based on judgments and decisions. The authors say reflective teachers are 
metacognitive (thinks about how they think) and analytical (analyzes what they do and why 
they do it) as well as being "instructionally skillful. " This view of teaching practice integrates 
educational theory into instruction and makes both relevant to daily work in classrooms. This 
par?iigm of staff development dignifies the experiences of teachers and moves from the 
position of staff development as remedial in nature. 

Simmons and Schuette believe that to make teaching reflective there needs to be a "delicate 
balance between support and risk-taking, and collegial interaction." A climate should be 
established by beginning with "safe" topics in a seminar-like setting. Talk should focus on 
increasing understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of different approaches to instruc- 
tion in different contexts. Feelings and the related difficulties of changing should be 
acknowledged and supported. Collegial interaction is a necessary condition so that partici- 
pants can move to riskier topics and more self-disclosure about practice. Developing trust and 
making sure discussions never focus on people but only on practice is important to the estab- 
lishment of collegial interaction. 

Additional References 

Buchmann, M. (March, 1989). The careful vision: How practical is contemplation in teaching? (Issue 
Paper 89-1). East Lansing, MI: Michigan State University, The National Center for Research on 
Teacher Education. 

Clark, C, & Peterson, P. (1986). Teachers' thought processes. In M. Wittrock (Ed.), Handfwok of re- 
search on teacteng (p. 235-2%). New York: MacMillan and Company. 




Peer Coaching 

Brandt, R. (1987). On teachers coaching teachers: A conversation with Bmce Joyce. Educational 
Leadership, 44(5) , 12-17. 

In his interview with Bruce Joyce, Ron Brandt finds that there is "strong evidence" that if 
teachers study the rationale of a teaching strategy, and take time for lots of practice and 
receiving feedback on that practice, almost anyone can learn to apply anything well. (Joyce 
recommends that for a strategy to be successfully integrated into a teacher's list of strate- 
gies used often in the classroom, it will take the teacher about thirty trials to get proficient at 
the strategy.) But Joyce says there is a second stage of learning a new strategy, where the strat- 
egy is consolidated or built into the teacher's repertoire, where "companionship" and 
support from peers is very important. Joyce explains that to make this "companionship" or 
coaching with peers effective, it must start with training and then move to immediate and 
frequent practice. One of the most important benefits of coaching, according tojoyce, comes 
from watching another teacher work, not from listening to another about your own teach- 
ing. 



Little, J. (Winter, 1984-85). Coaching: A powerful strategy for improving staff development and 
inservice education. Adapted from School Success and Staff Development, Center for Action Re- 
search, 1981. In C. Hutchins (Ed.), What's noteworthy on beginning the scfwolyear, time, management, 
discipline, expectations, motivation, instruction, and coaching (p. 4044). Aurora, CO: Mid- continent 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 

This article makes the analogy that classroom coaching is much like what good athletic 
coaches do. That is, they allow students to set their own goals, assist in skill development by 
using information gained through observation of the application of the skill, and provide en- 
couragement, reassurance, and support as the student becomes better at the skill. Hutchins 
has specific suggestions for setting up the coaching process. 

First is that the principal should endorse and encourage the coaching process. Second is that 
groups who are going to coach one another are naturally formed of people who like and re- 
Q spect each other. Third is that people who don't want to participate shouldn 't be forced to 

2 participate but should be encouraged to observe the process and talk with those who are par- 

LU ticipating. Fourth is that there should be specific expectations about the number of 

JJ" observations and follow-up coaching sessions. This should be established at the beginning so 

the participants know what they are committing to. And fifth is that specific times should be 
set aside for the observation and follow-up sessions. The logistics of who, when, and for how 
long can seriously inhibit the coaching process if they aren't managed appropriately. 

Phillips, M., & Glickman, C. (Spring, 1991). Peer coaching: Developmental approach to enhancing 
teacher thinking. The Journal of Staff Development, 12(2), 20-25. 

Phillips defines peer coaching as "a process in which classroom teachers observe one 
another teach, give feedback concerning the observation, and together develop an in- 
structional improvement plan." Phillips and Glickman developed a coaching program to 
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train and establish the coaching process. The training develops skills for teachers to use in 
the preobservation conference, the classroom observation, and the post-observation con- 
ference. (This model of coaching uses the clinical supervision cycle. Most models of 
coaching are not this formal nor do they follow this three-step approach.) The training 
consists of practicing active listening, observating techniques, giving non-evaluative feedback 
based on the interpretation of the observation data, and setting goals and critiquing plans in 
the post-observation conference. 

The training is followed by four cycles of peer coaching, two as a coach and two as the teacher 
being observed. Eighteen of the twenty-two teachers said that peer coaching changed their 
teaching. The teachers obtained more specifics about their teaching, gained new informa- 
tion and ideas, and developed a new awareness about how they teach and the process? *hey 
use. The teachers concluded that the coaching program helped them come together as col- 
leagues, assume different roles, reflect about their teaching, and develop their long-term 
professional growth. 



ServatiusJ., & Young, S. (1985) . Implementing the coachingof teaching. Educational Leadership, 42(7) , 
50-53. 

Servatius and Young found that teachers correctly and consistently apply the process of 
coaching when they have some training and are coached themselves. Several conditions 
were found to be very important to the successful implementation of coaching in the 
classroom. One was accountability; a teacher who is going to be coached must sincerely 
want to implement the skill. The second is that support and companionship needs to be 
developed, if it hasn 't before the coaching process begins, between the coach and the one 
being coached. The third condition is that the coaching itself must provide specific 
feedback to the one being coached so he or she clearly understands if the skill is being imple- 
mented correctly or not. 
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Wolfe, P., & Robbins, P. (1990). Opening doors: An introduction to peer coaching. Videotape. Alexandria, 

VA: Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development. ^ 
This two-tape set demonstrates a step-by-step process for learning peer coaching. This 

clinical approach to peer coaching shows teachers holding a pre-conference (the teacher ITI 
begins setting improvement goals by asking a peer coach to observe a class and look for 
specific actions or behaviors), actually doing the classroom observation (the coach records 
data on the actions and behaviors that the teacher specified) , and conducting the post- con- ^ 
ference (developing a collegial, trusting relationship by giving feedback on only those actions 
and behaviors specified by the teacher). The videotapes give examples of the three most 
common types of peer observation: mirroring (the coach records but does not interpret the 
data the teacher asks for) , collaborative coaching (the teacher and coach work together to 
find ways to improve teaching), and expert coaching (the coach acts as a mentor, giving spe- 
cific suggestions to the teacher). 
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Additional References 

Ackland, R. (1991). A review of the peer coaching literature. The Journal of Staff Development* 12(1), 
22-27. 

Showers, B. (1985). Teachers coaching teachers. Educational Leadership, 42(7), 4348. 



Making a Home for Staff Development 

Emmons, G. (1990). Make staff development start with you. Instructor, 100(1), 16-18, 22-23. 

Emmons begins by describing one of the greatest professional growth problems that 
educators face. It is that "teaching is one of the few professions in which day-to-day work 
is regularly performed in the absence of one's peers. " Staff development can become the 
way out of this isolation if new models or programs are designed and implemented. 
Emmons suggests three principles that guide the design of these new mode! staff devel- 
opment programs. The first is shared responsibility (all teachers, administrators, specialists, 
etc., become active and committed to learning together). The second principle is teacher 
empowerment (the ability and authority to change practice and improve the learning envi- 
ronment) . The third principle is community growth (a "collective wisdom" is established by 
teachers working together, receiving feedback from each other, and sharing knowledge and 
practice which creates a "sense of community") . 

Examples of these new models of staff development include mentoring (a two-year commit- 
ment to new teachers with monthly observations), a new teacher orientation, a companion 
teacher group (four teachers agreeing to observe each other once a month and share their 
observations) , study groups (teachers meeting together to discuss topics of interest) , faculty 
roundtable (any teacher can call an informal meeting to discuss areas of interest) , videotap- 
ing service (a service that sets up videotaping equipment in the classroom to tape class 

*— ' activities) , and offcampus faculty development (off- campus programs to provide intellec- 

^ tual stimulation) . 

5 

Z Ogle, D. (1986). Collaboration for school improvement: A case study. In J. Orasanu (Ed.), Reading 
y cornpreliension: From research to practice. Hillsdale, NJ: Earlbaum. 

Qm 

^ Ogle identified six major factors that affect the positive or negative impacts of change efforts. 

The first is "prior experience. " Bad experiences with change or staff development in the past 
are ready excuses for not participating. Second, answering the question, "Who is in charge of 
the curriculum and the outcomes?" can tell how the school is structured. This becomes im- 
portant in establishing the levels and degrees of authority that must be considered in any 
change effort. Trying to confirm the level of teacher control is important, and will predict the 
ease of adopting changes in teaching and curriculum. The third factor to diagnose is the 
initiative of the principal to support and reward school improvement efforts. The principal's 
role of "initiator," or one who has "clear directions and goals he or she wants fulfilled and 
provides clear leadership to see that they are fulfilled," is necessary for change to occur. 
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The fourth factor is to make sure someone in the organization has the energy and the vision "to make things hap- 
pen." This may be a teacher leader but it is the person others see as one who moves the obstacles to change out of 
the way and keeps the purpose of change visible. The fifth factor is the "degree of need feit by participants for the 
change." Do staff see the effort needed to bring about change as being worth the result? Is the result what staff 
really want? The "felt" need for change may be a concern for student achievement or a realization that Tm not 
current in my own profession." There must be a clearly identified and agreed-upon need for change to happen 
with any degree of enthusiasm. Finally, the model of change will relate to the success of the change effort. Who 
makes the decisions to change, how staff development activities are organized, how follow-up and practice occur, 
and how leadership reduces the barriers to change are all part of the model for change. 



Shalaway, L. (September, 1985) . Teachers as professionals. R&D notes. Aurora, CO: Mid<ontinent Regional Educational 
Laboratory. 

This compilation of articles about staff development and professional growth begins by stating that there are 
identifiable features of staff development activities that create "higher" amounts of changed or improved 
teacher behavior. They are : (1) providing teachers time and opportunities to talk with each other about 
teaching and schooling, (2) helping teachers to find time to plan curriculum and instruction together, and 
(3) encouraging adaptation of new teaching strategies to classrooms and schools. The metaphor to build on is 
"teacher as thinker." Teacher as thinker implies thoughtful observation and analysis of classroom activities, mak- 
ing decisions based on that analysis, and then acting upon those decisions. The issue is that the activities that 
support the teacher as thinker are radical departures from traditional staff development designs. Having profes- 
sionals share with each other what they know or what they want to know is an important and significant step in the 
transformation of staff development. 

Additional References 

Burden, P. (Ed.). (1987). Teachers as staff developers (entire issue). The JmirnaloJ Stafj 'Development, 8(1). 

Joyce, B. (Ed.). (1990). Changing school culture through staff development (ASCD Yearbook). Alexandria, VA: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. ^ 
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Technologies for Staff 
Development 



I NTRODUCTION 



T 



he seventeen rural school districts in west and west-central Wisconsin where 
SRP was developed used various technologies to support all phases of their staff 
development efforts and to connect them to new sources of information. This 
section elaborates on these technologies and provides options to support and 

enhance your own staff development efforts as you implement the Strategic 

Reading Project in your school or district. 

This section is divided into four parts. Part One provides an overview of the various 
technologies, the relative benefits and limitations of each, and advice on things you will 
need to consider as you make decisions about what technologies best fit your needs. Part 
Two discusses how various technologies can be used to support each of the five staff 
development phases, and provides some "rules of thumb" on how to maximize their 
effectiveness. Part TAr^outlines some general considerations about the use of technology 
for staff development and the distinction between technology as a tool vs. technology as 
a goal. In Part Four, we discuss some of the other benefits that these technologies can 
provide beyond the specific applications within this project 



Part 1 : About the Technologies 

While there are a wide array of technologies available that could be used to support staff 
development efforts, we recommend that SRP schools focus on four primary technolo- 
gies: audio- and videotapes, and audio- and computer conferencing. We selected these 
particular technologies for several reasons: (a) they are relatively easy to use by people 
with little or no background or experience with technology; (b) they are cost effective in 
that they can provide significant benefits with a relatively small investment in hardware, 
software, or installation; (c) many schools already have much of what they will need to get 
started; and (d) they can be used for other purposes in the school beyond those directly 
related to this project. 

Audio- and Videotape Resources 



One of the key benefits of using technologies to support staff development is their 

capability to provide various information resources in a wide variety of formats that can ^ 

fit the schedules, time constraints, and other circumstances of project participants. The Z^jj 

use of audio- and videotapes has become one of the fastest growing of these information ^1 

dissemination strategies. 2 

Audiotapes 5 

Audio technology can also provide a significant staff development resource through 

the use of audiocassette tapes that can be played in school, at home, or in the car for one ^ 

Strategic Reading Project APPENDIX 2 3 
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or more people. It is an inexpensive and effective means of sharing ideas, capturing a 
presentation only a few people had a chance to attend, and reinforcing learning through 
the ability to hear the same information more than one time. Audiotapes are also a good 
means of communicating with parents that is often more effective than written corre- 
spondence alone. 

Videotapes 

While use of VCRs and camcorders for instruction has become common in many 
schools, they have not typically been used for staff development. In the SRP project, there 
are a number of ways in which videotapes can support your staff development program. 
Among the most promising are: 

• Videotapes of presentations and/or classroom demonstrations by expert practi- 
tioners and researchers — these might be commercially produced or produced 
under contract for the project. In the latter case, use of student video classes can 
make the costs of such production minimal, and at the same time provide an 
important learning opportunity for students. 

• Videotaping class sessions of project teachers learning to implement or practic- 
ing new instructional strategies, possibly including students discussing their own 
thoughts about the new strategies and how they were being taught. In addition, 
the process of making the tapes can also provide an important learning oppor- 
tunity in and of itself. 

Conferencing Technologies 

In addition to the use of tape tech oologies as a vehicle for sharing information, there are 
two basic conferencing technologies that can assist schools in accessing sources of 
information, as well as communicating with other colleagues engaged in SRP-related 
activities, more easily and effectively than is possible through traditional meetings or 
print-based communications. 

Audioconferencing 

Audioconferencing is the general term used for a variety of conference calls over 
regular phone lines. Using existing telephone lines, a number of people can have a 
discussion about project-related activities, strategies, or problems. 

Audio or phone conferences can be set up in two basic ways: an "operator- 
connected," or a "call-in" approach. The "operator-connected" approach involves 
calling either your local phone company or long-distance provider, or an 
audioconferencing service and giving them the names and telephone numbers of the 
people who are to participate in the conference. The operator then calls each person on 
the day and time you have scheduled and connects you to a common line so that everyone 
can hear everyone else. By contrast, the "call-in" approach is a service usually provided 
by a private company. In this case, you arrange the day and time for the conference with 
the company and inform all participants of when the conference will be held. The 
company will provide you with a number that each participant will call at the appointed 
time. Once they call in, they will be automatically connected to the conference. The 
advantage of the call-in approach is that conference participants do not have to know in 
advance where rhey will be, since they can call in from any phone without operator 



assistance. This is often a real advantage if you want to include staff from a college or 
university or an intermediate service agency in the conference who may not know far in 
advance where they will be on a given day, at a given time. Call-in conferences are also 
typically less expensive that the operator-connected option. 

Audioconferencing can also occur between groups of teachers at several locations. 
This can allow, for example, project participants at two different schools to talk to each 
other while only having to make one phone call. To utilize this option however, you will 
need access to a two-way speaker phone, or an audioconferencing unit 1 In addition , since 
audioconferences are likely to tie up a phone line for some time, many schools have 
invested in a separate line for audioconferencing purposes. Similarly, to the greatest 
degree possible, the conferencing equipment should be located where participants 
would be relatively free from distractions, and where they would not disrupt other normal 
activities. 
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Benefits and Limitations 

Audioconferencing has three key benefits as a support for staff development First, it 
enables a numberof people to discuss project-related issues without the need for them 
to be in the same place. For instance, some people have held evening audioconferences 
from their homes. Second, audioconferences are relatively inexpensive, and typically 
require little more equipment than most schools or people already have and are readily 
familiar with. Third, many experts in a particular area whose fees or schedule would not 
make them readily available to the relatively small numberof school staff typically involved 
in an SRP project, are often willing to take an hour to participate in a discussion via 
audioconferencing. 

There are however, some limitations to the audioconferencing strategy. First, the 
need to manage the discussion in an audioconference can make the conversation 
somewhat artificial and limit the natural interactions that occur in face-to-face meetings. 
Second, an effective audioconference should only involve a limited number of people, 
probably no more than ten. Too many people on the line creates confusion about who 
said what to whom. In both of these instances, your effectivenessin using thisconferencing 
technology will improve with practice. It is important, therefore, that all participants be 
provided with the opportunity to gain experience in organizing and managing an audio 
meeting, and that participants not be too impatient if the first several meetings seem not 
to go as smoothly as they imagined. Third, people often want to share printed information 
that relates directly to the topic(s) under discussion. While you can plan for this 
eventuality by sending all participants a packet of materials beforehand, it is not always 
possible to anticipate what materials might be most germane to the conversation . Fourth, 
extensive use of audioconferencing can result in more long-distance charges than some 
schools are able to afford. This, however, is not a concern when all participants are in the 
same calling area. Lastly, one advantage of face-to-face staff development, particularly in 



'The tenn "audioconferencing unit" refers to a variety of devices that con tain high-quality microphones 
and speakers that allow a number of people to hear and speak at the same time more e (fee lively than 
traditional speaker phones. In addition, the more sophisticated unilsallow participants to talk and hear each 
other at the same time, more like a normal conversation. These units connect directly to phone lines and are 
easy to install and use. However, many units require a particular type of phone line, and therefore you should 
be sure that any unit you are considering will work with your phone system before making a purchase. 
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a project such as this one, is that people can model and demonstrate how they approached 
a particular lesson, or taught a specific strategy. Such modeling is limited in an 
audioconference. 

Computer Conferencing 

Like audioconferences, computer conferences utilize telephone lines to allow a 
number of people to communicate about a particular topic or issue from different places. 
Unlike audioconferencing, however, computer conferencing does not necessarily re- 
quire that all people participate at the same time. Computer conferencing, therefore, not 
only helps overcome barriers of distance, but also of time. 

There are two basic types of computer conferences. The first involves "real-time" 
conversations. 2 This conferencing method, however, is typically too unwieldy to be 
practically useful for the types of staff development strategies under discussion here. The 
second, and more practical type of computer conference, is the "bulletin board" or "mail 
box" conference. In these cases, participants are not connected on-line at the same time, 
but leave messages, comments, or questions to be responded to by other participants at 
a different time. In the "bulletin board" option (as its name implies), all messages are 
available to any participant in that conference. With the "mail box" option, each 
conference participant has a mail box that only he or she can access. This allows 
participants to leave messages that are available only to the particip ants to whom they were 
sent. This option also allows participants to target their message > only to those persons 
who may be interested in that particular issue, and allows individuals to quickly identify 
messages mean t for them, without having to scan all messages that may have been left on 
a bulletin board. 

In general, a computer conference works like this: First, all participants must decide 
on a company or agency to provide the conferencing service. There are dozens of such 
companies that provide this service under a variety of fee structures. In fact, in many 
states, there are statewide networks designed specifically for educators, or more localized 
networks operated by intermediate service agencies, media centers, and some larger 
school districts. We would encourage you to call your district, intermediate service 
agency, mediacenterinyour area, or your State Department of Education to find outwhat 
services might be available. In virtually all cases, the conferencing service provides all of 
the centralized telecommunications and information storage technology necessary. 
However, to participate in a computer conierence, all participants must have access to a 
personal computer of any type, a modem, a communications software program, and a 
phone line. 

In general, the process works like this. The communications program on your 
computer is set to dial into the conference. Once the connection is made, you will be 
prompted to either: (a) enter a message; (b) review or respond to messages left by others; 
or (c) be connected to an ongoing (real-time) conversation with other participants. From 
that point, you will usually need only to follow the on-screen prompts. However, some 
programs do require that you be familiar with some "commands" that may not appear as 
on-screen prompts. 

2 In this type of conference, several people arc connected together at the same time. Individuals can 
type in questions or comments that appear on the screens of all conference participants. Other participants 
can then respond with other questions, comments, or answers. All responses also appear simultaneously on 
participants' screens. 



Benefits and Limitations 

Computer conferencing provides several benefits as a support for staff development. 
First, use of computer conferencing can overcome the barriers of time and distance that 
often limit the opportunity for conversations between staffin different schools or districts, 
particularly the opportunity to leave messages for various persons who can then respond 
to them when they have time, and after they have had time to consider their responses 
more carefully than might be possible during an audio conference. In this way, computer 
conferences are an excellent means for conducting ongoing "conversations" that allow 
participants to pursue important issues at length or exchange resources over time. 
Second, computer conferences can allow messages to be targeted to specific individuals 
as well as an entire group. Third, computer conferences can allow multiple responses to 
a specific inquiry to be downloaded to the inquirer's computer and printed for future 
reference or for sharing with others. Fourth, computer conferences can provide an easy 
review of previous messages and responses and can, therefore, provide a record of how 
issues have changed over time, as well as how participants' knowledge hasincreased. Such 
a record can provide important information for planning future staff development 
activities. 

Computer conferences, however, are not without some limitations that must be 
taken into account when incorporating this technology into your staff development 
program. First, the relative level of difficulty compared, for example, to audioconferencing 
requires that significantly more time be devoted to training staff to use the equipment and 
software. While most current communications and conferencing software is relatively 
"user friendly" and incorporates logical prompts and on-line help, it can still be intimidat- 
ing and confusing to the novice. Without adequate training and time to practice, the real 
(or perceived) difficulty of using the system can limit the number of staff who will take 
advantage of this option. Second, to effectively participate in a computer conference 
(especially in "real- time"), the user needs some reasonable level of keyboard skills. While 
the user does not need to be an accomplished typist, if it takes staff members too long to 
enter messages using the "hunt and peek" method, they will be less likely to use the system. 
Again, time for practice is important. A third consideration that must be taken into 
account involves the need for someone to serve as a "moderator" for the conference. The 
moderator helps organize the discussion topics, monitors and encourages participation, 
provides technical assistance to new users, and so forth. In some cases, the service 
provider can assume these responsibilities. In other cases, a staff person at a participating 
school will need to serve in this role. The final limitation of this conferencing strategy 
involves access to the equipment. Our experience is that people's participation on a 
computer network is directly related to their ease of access to equipment at a time and 
place when it is convenient for them to use it. Lack of such easy access to equipment will 
likely severely limit the utility of this strategy as a meaningful staff development support 

Part 2: Utilizing Technology 
to Support Staff Development 

The five phases of evolutionary staff development — building a knowledge base, observing 
models and examples, reflecting on your practice, changing your practice, and gaining 



expertise — are at the heart of SRP. In this section, we will explore some of the ways in 
which technology can support your activities. We will also suggest some "rules of thumb" 
that will maximize your effectiveness in utilizing each of the technologies we have 
discussed. 

It is important to note however, that not all technologies are equally applicable for 
all of the staff development phases. Nor are the following examples the only ways that 
these technologies can be used. In fact, we would hope that you will discover new ways to 
use any of these technologies and that you will share those new ways with others, as well 
as with us. 



Audiotapes 

Audiotapes can provide a valuable resource for groups of teachers or individuals, 
particularly in the Building a Knowledge Base, Observing Models andExamples, and Reflecting 
on Your Practice phases. Listening again to a tape of the study group's discussion, a 
professor's lecture, or feedback on a videotape or discussion can provide important 
reinforcement that is usually more powerful than relying solely on one's own notes. We 
have probably all experienced the phenomenon of looking back at notes we took a few 
weeks later and not remembering what we meant by a particular comment or shorthand 
notation or why we wrote down a particular idea. 
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Videotapes 

Similar to their audio cousins, videotapes can provide an important and relatively 
inexpensive professional development resource. For example: 

a) In the Building a Knowledge Base phase, videotapes (either commercial or 
produced specifically for the project) can be used to \ r ovide a permanent record 
of lectures, panel presentations, or other reports on particular topics. Not only 
can they be used for initial project participants, they provide a resource that can 
be used to train others who may join the project later and who would not have had 
the opportunity to attend initial training sessions or workshops. 

b) In the "changing practice" or "gaining expertise" phases, videotapes can provide 
important benefits not available through other technologies, or even with person- 
to- person support. For example: 

• Videotapes can provide opportunities for project teachers to see how the 
strategies discussed can work in real classrooms that they would be unlikely to 
be able to visit in person. The tapes can also be played over and over to 
demonstrate particular approaches, or to highlight things that could well be 
missed during a classroom visit. Also, tapes produced for the project could also 
be edited with the teacher adding a more elaborate description of what she is 
doing and why, than could be provided during a live taping. 

• Videotapes can provide the opportunity for individual teachers to review how 
well they implemented a particular strategy, to get feedback from others who 
could not be in their classrooms, and to track how their skills change over time. 
In addition, videotapes can allow teachers to get together to review tapes from 
their classes as a group. This can allow the opportunity *br each teacher to get 
feedback and suggestions from more teachers than woUid likely come to his or 
her room at any given point. 
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• Videotaping students (i.e., locating the cameraat the front rather than the back 
of the room, or ideally having two cameras) can also allow teachers to examine 
how students react to new strategies, how they interact with each other, and 
what individual students are (or are not) doing in far more detail than is 
possible while conducting a lesson. 

c) In these phases, tapes of "exemplary" classroom demonstrations of various 
strategies can provide an important resource for helping students understand 
how their roles and responsibilities will change. So often, when we attempt to 
change classroom practices, we overlook the need to explain to our students what 
is going to happen and why, what they will need to know to make the process 
effective, and what they can expect to gain. Watching how other students have 
learned, and subsequently become proficient with strategic reading strategies, 
can be a powerful, motivating, and effective learning experience. 

Audioconferencing 

There are several ways audio technology can support staff development: 

a) In the knowledge-building phase, audioconferences can allow people to have a 
study group on-line where they discuss articles they have read, compare their 
understanding or interpretation of the information, and learn how different 
teachers think about how their readings can be applied to their teaching. 
Research has demonstrated that most people learn better when they have a 
chance to discuss what they're learning with others who have similar interests. 
Similarly, in the Observing Models and Examples, Relfecting on Your Practice, or 
Changing Your Practice phases of the staff development process, such conferences 
can provide important opportunities for discussion and sharing of ideas with 
colleagues and other expert researchers and practitioners. 

b) In any of the five phases, audioconferences can allow staff to discuss ideas with 
expert researchers or practitioners, who may not be available to the school and 
almost never to individuals, or to participate in a 'lecture** or class by phone. In 
the last two phases, Changing Your Practice and Gaining Expertise, use of videotapes 
of individual class sessions can be coupled with audioconferences to provide a 
powerful feedback strategy. In this case, one or more teachers would videotape 
their classes, send those tapes to conference participants and then discuss their 
observations and suggestions over the phone. During the next audioconference, 
two others distribute their tapes, and so on. 

c) Similarly, distributing written self-assessments of your current instructional 
practices (reflecting on practice) or new instructional plans (changing practice) 
can provide the opportunity for broad-based feedback from others. Many people 
would be willing to participate in a one-hour audioconference to react to plans, 
etc., from several teachers, but would be unlikely to have the time to provide 
written or individual feedback. In addition, it is often the interaction between 
different people that provides more useful insights than the comments of one or 
more people alone. 



Computer Conferencing 

Similar to audioconferencing, computers can also allow provide a cost-effective way 
for numbers of people to communicate with each other. In particular, we feel that the 
"bulletin board" or "mail box" options provide the greatest flexibility and potential utility 
options as a support for the types of professional development involved in this project As 
was discussed earlier, the primary benefit is the opportunity to overcome the problem of 
having all people available at the same time. The following are some of the ways that 
computer conferencing can support your project implementation efforts: 

a) As a general resource, computer conferences can provide a vehicle for ongoing 
conversations between and among SRP participants in any number of schools 
around the state and even across states. Such long-term discussions can support 
participant involvement across virtually all of the staff development phases. 
Further, since the computer can store all conversations for later recall, partici- 
pants can chart their growth by tracking the evolution of their thinking from 
acquiring basic information on the strategic reading process, to more sophisti- 
cated analysis of their instructional interaction patterns with students of different 
backgrounds and abilities. 

b) A Q&A bulletin board could provide an important support, particularly in the 
Building a Knowledge Base, Observing Models and Examples, and Reflecting on Your 
Practice phases. In this case, a conference manager would enter a question (e.g., 
What are three new ideas about reading that you have learned in the last week?) , 
or pose an issue (e.g., Many teachers believe that low-achieving students must 
become proficient in basic word recognition and vocabulary skills before they can 
realistically be expected to n r more sophisticated strategies) . Participants in 
the conference would have a deadline to respond or comment. This would allow 
all participants to see how others responded to the question or what they thought 
about the issue posed. In addition, an expert practitioner or researcher could be 
asked to add his or her comments or reactions to those of the participants. This 
would allow misconceptions or inaccurate information to be corrected or new 
insights suggested. Other questions could be related to any of the three phases 
noted above; e.g., "Of the models we've explored, which appeals to you most and 
why?" "In reflecting on your own practice, what are the areas that you feel will need 
to be changed to adopt the strategic reading strategy?" etc. This use of computer 
conferencing could also allow participants to pose questions to each other. 

c) In the Changing Your Practice phase, computer conferences could allow partici- 
pants to enter lesson plans or implementation strategies that could provide 
important examples for others, as well as allowing others to comment on them. 
Similarly, participants could ask questions about problems they might be having 
or tell others about a particularly successful strategy. While these could be 
accomplished by mail or fax, the advantage of computer conferencing is the 

^ ability for participants to access the information from any place they have access 

«to a computer, and to respond easily. Few people would have the time or 
resources to send written responses to all participants. Also, the time delay in 
written responses could range from an irritation to a major problem. While fax 
Q- machines can overcome some of these problems, they are not yet available to 
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enough individuals or schools to make this a real option. Further, given the 
choice, most individuals would more likely invest in a relatively inexpensive 
computer that could perform many other tasks, as opposed to a fax machine. 

d) In the Changing Your Practice or Gaining Expertise phases, a computer conference 
can also provide an easy way to accumulate ideas, suggestions, and resources from 
the participants that can be reviewed at any time. 

Rules of Thumb 

As we have mentioned several times throughout this section, there are numerous ways in 
which these technologies can be used to support SRP staff development activities. The 
following however, are some general guidelines (or reminders about ones we have already 
mentioned) that we believe can help you get the most out of using these technologies in 
your staff development program. 



Audiotapes 

• A critical element in using audiotapes is the quality of the recording. People tend 
not to listen to tapes that have agreat deal of interference, distracting background 
noise, or that are difficult to hear. Accordingly, audiotapes should be recorded 
using good-quality equipment, especially microphones. Built-in microphones are 
seldom sufficient to make recordings that can be duplicated without significant 
loss of quality. Similarly, care should be taken in duplicating tapes. If only a small 
number of tapes is usually needed, any of the better-quality "dual deck" machines 
should be more than adequate and can be purchased for only a few hundred 
dollars. In general, it is preferable to have tapes duplicated by a professional 
service or your area or district media center. In addition, many schools have fairly 
sophisticated media centers that can duplicate tapes for you. 

• Many people like to tape meetings or group discussions for future reference. 
However, tapes of such discussions are generally not useful to those who were not 
present. The general exception to this "rule, r however, would be the more 
carefully managed discussions that take place during an audioconterence, or 
tapes of a question-and-answer session with only one or two people answering the 
questions. 

• While cost is always an important issue, it is usually a mistake to buy the least 
expensive tapes available. Tapes that are "three-for-a-dollar" are generally of such 
poor quality that recordings are difficult to hear, and a significant enough 
number of the tapes tend to jam (especially in car cassette players) that any cost 
savings are largely neutralized by the need replace defective tapes. 



Videotapes 

• Similar to audiotapes, the quality of videotapes will affect the degree to which they 
are used. While "professional" quality tapes are not necessary (especially for tapes 
made by, or of, teachers in their classrooms), the tapes should be of sufficient 
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quality that images are clear and reasonably steady, and the sound should be 
clearly audible. Most camcorders on the market today should be adequate for the 
purposes discussed here. However, caution should be observed in buying the 
least expensive models which usually have poorer microphones and less sensitivity 
to light, making images often too dark to be watched comfortably. If your school 
does not already own, or have access to, video recording equipment, your local 
media center would be a good source of advice about what type of equipment to 
purchase. 

• The same cautions about duplicating audiotapes applies to videotapes as well. In 
general, when tapes (audio or video) are duplicated, the copy is of somewhat 
lesser quality that the original. Accordingly, it is important to use the original tape 
in making all copies. 

• Again, as is true with all of the technologies we have been discussing, time should 
be allocated to allow participants to become familiar with the operation of the 
equipment. While most camcorders are relatively easy and straightforward to use, 
there are a number of features that require some study and practice to master. 
Similarly, learning to adjust to varying lighting conditions will require time to 
make a number of practice tapes. 

• Lastly, we would encourage you to consider using students to do most of your 
taping. Today's students have grown up with video technologies, and many are 
as comfortable with video cameras as we were with typewriters. In addition, using 
students provides another opportunity for them to become engaged in the 
educational process in a meaningful way. In fact, involvement in such projects has 
frequently been credited with renewing student interest in their own classes, 
performance, and future career possibilities. 

Audioconferencing 

• Audioconferences, like any meeting, are most effective when there is an agenda 
with estimates of the amount of time to be devoted to each topic. In addition, they 
should be scheduled for a specific amount of time, and that schedule should be 
adhered to. Unlike face-to-face meetings, audioconferences are more effective if 
the number of participants is limited to approximately ten. While the technology 
will allow for an almost unlimited number of participants, if the number rises 
much above ten, the conversations tend to become unwieldy and difficult to 
follow. 

• To the greatest extent possible, all participants should have copiesof any materials 
that might be discussed or that can make the discussion more effective. Discussing 
a "model" lesson plan, for example, is far more effective if all participants have a 
copy than if one person is trying to describe it. 

«* An audioconference, like any meeting, should have a chairperson who can 
manage the discussion and monitor the time. The chairperson should also be 
responsible for encouraging all people to participate in the discussion. It is a 
useful strategy to rotate this responsibility among the people involved in the staff 
development effort. This builds ownership and allows all participants to share in 
the various leadership roles and responsibilities. 



• If groups of people are going to participate at different sites, it is important that 
they have access to a quiet room where they can be free from distractions an d noise 
that could make hearing difficult. This is equally important for individuals who 
may be at home. Crying babies or televisions in the background do not typically 
enhance the conference for other participants. 

• If a participant has a bad connection, have him or her call back or contact the 
operator to secure a better one. It can be most distracting if someone is always 
asking for a comment to be repeated, or if his or her comments cannot be heard 
by others. 

• Finally, consider having one of the participants (assuming he has the appropriate 
equipment) or the conferencing service tape the discussion for subsequent 
distribution to all participants. Devices that can make excellent tapes directly 
from a phone line are available for under $20 (plus the cost of a cassette recorder 
[$40-$50] if you don't already have one) and are well worth the investment. The 
additional charge from most services is usually minimal. 

Computer Conferencing 

There are several basic elements essential for successful use of computer conferencing 
technologies: easy access to equipment, adequate training in the use of the equipment, 
communication programs, reasonable keyboard skills, and someone to manage the 
conference. 



Ease of Access — Expected participants in a computer conference must have ready 
access to the necessary equipment at a location, and at the times that most 
conveniently fit into their normal work schedule. This often means that there 
needs to be more than one station available, that equipment needs to be available 
after normal school hours (and for that matter on weekends if possible). While 
it would be ideal if all participants had access to a computer at home, this is not 
usually the case, nor is it within the fiscal resources of most schools (though the 
declining cost of basic Apple or IBM "XT" machines is making such an option 
more affordable) . Therefore, SRP coordinators should explore a variety of other 
access options; e.g., agreements with local businesses, agencies, colleges and 
universi ties, or public libraries to allow project participants to use their equipment 
after school hours; "partnerships" between project participants or other teachers 
who have computers at home (the project can support such arrangements by 
covering the costs of a modem and additional phone charges for the cooperating 
partner, usually an expense far less *han purchasing new equipment for all 
participants); and scheduling staff development periods for project participants 
by having others in the project cover their classes. 

Adequate Training — While virtually all computers and communications and ^ 
conferencing software have been designed for ease of use by novices, there is "XJ 
nonetheless a need for all participants to be trained in their use, and provided with Ti 
time to practice and become famular and comfortable with the equipment and Op 
programs. Similarly, reasonable keyboard skills are necessary to make participa- £ 
tion in a computer conference a positive experience. Again, while an expert typist — 
rating is not necessary, participants must have sufficient keyboard skills so that x 

ro 
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entering and responding to messages is not so frustrating and time consuming 
that participants simply avoid the entire process. In addition, there will always be 
glitches in the process, and, therefore, there needs to be someone whom project 
participants can call for assistance when either the equipment or program doesn' t 
perform as expected. In many cases, a high school student may well be a good 
candidate for this responsibility. 

• Conference Management — Making a computer conference work involves a number 
of coordinating and management activities. Some of these services, such as file 
maintenance, software upgrades, assigning passwords, etc., are generally handled 
by the conference service provider. Other management responsibilities, however, 
are better handled by project participants, or someone close to the project and 
knowledgeable about the issues, as well as the people and schools involved. This 
person would be responsible for identifying conference topics, promoting partici- 
pation, seeking answers to questions raised that have not been answered by 
participants, and compiling reports for the participants. 



Part 3: Technology as a Tool 

While learning about technology is often the goal or content of a staff development 
program, such is not the case in this project. Itisimportant, therefore, that project leaders 
clearly understand the role of the technologies and not let learning to use the technology, 
or the technology itself, override the project's fundamental goals. There are several 
considerations that you should keep in mind as you proceed to incorporate these 
technologies into your staff development planning. 

• First, allow timefor all participants to become familiar with the various technolo- 
gies you are using before you begin to rely on them as vehicles or tools. The 
technologies we have recommended do not typically require extensive training, 
but time must be allocated for learning how they work nonetheless. Having staff 
practice audioconferences, make three successful sign-ons to the computer 
network or successfully send and retrieve electronic messages; or make a video 
tape of their own classroom are examples of ways to introduce them to the 
technology. This is a particularly important consideration if your staff, or other 
collaborators, includes teachers who tried some of the earlier technology and 
found it so difficult to use that they came to think of technology (especially 
computers) as more of a hindrance than a help. 

• Second, using technology for staff development does not change the fundamen- 
tal principles of good staff development. In fact, it tends to make them more 
important. For example, it is probably more important to nave a clear agenda and 
expected outcomes for an audio- or computer conference than for a face-to-face 
meeting or workshop. In addition, recording technologies (audio or video) can 
often inhibit people from being critical of something or from admitting their own 
lack of understanding of a particular concept Accordingly, there must be clear 
agreement in the beginning of what use will be made of any audio- or videotapes, 
and who will have access to them. 




• Third, like any tool, as you become more familiar with its capabilities and uses, you 
will find new ways to incorporate technology into your staff development. You 
should constantly ask yourself how any of these techno ogies can be used in 
another way to advance the staff development or other goals of the project. For 
example, videotapes might initially be used to provide models of how a teacher 
experienced in strategic reading conducts a lesson on metacognition. As the 
project develops and trust between the participants grows, videotapes might be 
provided to colleagues for feedback and critique; or you may want to consider 
doing a videotape for parents with suggestions on how they can help reinforce the 
reading strategies you are teaching in the classroom. 

• Lastly, it is important that you keep abreast of improvements in the technology so 
that you are not limited to what you have today. While there are clearly cost 
implications to upgrading technologies, your planning should include provisions 
for that possibility to the greatest extent possible. Keeping an eye on improve- 
ments in technology will not only allow you to take advantage of new capabilities, 
but can also allow the technology to become easier to use than what you started 
out with. 



Part 4: Technology 

and School Improvement 



In this section, we have explored a variety of ways in which three technologies can be used 
to support your staff development efforts under this project These technologies can, 
however, also provide an important educational and professional evelopment resource 
beyond the scope of the project, and for other school staff. The following is a brief list of 
some other ways in which you can use these same technologies to support broader school 
restructuring initiatives. In addition, we have included suggestions for some of the 
enhancements (hardware and software) you might want to consider as a part of a longer- 
term school improvement effort 

Audio- and Videotapes 

In the previous sections we have outlined how both audio- and videotapes can be 
U'sed as vehicles for transmitting project-related information, and, in the case of video- 
tapes, how one's own progress in learning new instructional strategies can be reviewed. 
Both strategies can also be used to support learning by students and other teachers. For 
example: 



Lectures and classroom presentations can be recorded on audio- and/or video- ^ 
tape to serve as a resource for students who are having trouble grasping a 

particular concept or who missed that particular class. Similarly, staff develop- "10 

ment workshops can be recorded for future use by other staff members. Ejpj 

Audio- and videotapes can also be an effective vehicle for communicating O 

information about the school and the educational program to parents and ^ 

members of the larger community. Further, tapes can provide a record of ^ 
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important meetings. This can be particularly important as schools seek to make 
fundamental changes in their organization and instructional programs. 

Use of tapes can also allow students to extend the range of the "products" they 
produce to incorporate more innovative strategies for presenting the results of 
their work beyond printed reports. 

Audio- and videotapes can also be used to assist students in reviewing their own 
performance on a number of levels; e.g., the nature of their discussions when 
solving problems, how well they present reports on a research project, or as a part 
of an overall performance review. 
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Conferencing Technologies 

As noted above, audio and computer conferencing technologies allow school staff 
to overcome barriers of time and location in communication, and we have described the 
manner in which these strategies can support implementation of the Strategic Reading 
Project. Both of these conferencing capabilities, however, can also support similar staff 
development efforts in many other areas important to the overall improvement of the 
school's program. In addition, there are other areas in which these technologies can 
support broader school restructuring initiatives. For example: 

• Audioconferences can provide a means of keeping in contact with important 
school constituents, or even holding meetings that are increasingly difficult to 
schedule as more and more parents are also employed full-time. This can be 
particularly valuable in schools that have established school-community planning 
teams, or who have established partnerships with various community businesses, 
organizations, and agencies. 

• Audioconferencing can also provide a vehicle for teachers to keep in contact with 
their students' parents without having to make individual phone calls. Groups of 
parents could, for example, be scheduled to call into an audioconference to 
receive an update on classroom activities and ask questions about how they can 
assist their students in completing them. 

• Similarly, this conferencing technology could allow groups of principals (or for 
that matter, other professional staff) within a large district, across smaller districts, 
or across similar (e.g., urban) districts in other states, to have regular discussions 
about new legal requirements or other similar common concerns. 

• Byway of example, audioconferencing technology could allowgroups of students 
across the city, the state, or the country to "meet" to discuss common projects, 
concerns, or areas of general interest. 

• Similarly, computer conferencing can support many of these same types of 
communications needs, particularly the capability to link students, as well as their 
teachers, in a common learning experience. However, computer conferencing 
also has the capability of allowing teachers or students to tap into an incredibly 
diverse number of databases that can provide a rich resource for either develop- 
ing new instructional modules, developing new instructional resources, or, in the 
case of students, completing assignments. 
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• At a more sophisticated level, the increasing availability of programmable or fully 
interactive video disc technologies can assist both students and teachers in making 
instruction "come alive" in a manner that is not possible through the use of 
lectures and textbooks alone. 

• Similarly, increasingly sophisticated instructional software can be used to expand 
the range of instructional options available to students, and can assist teachers in 
developing more individualized programs than is usually possible under current 
classroom arrangements. 

• In addition, once the computer hardware is in place, it can also serve as an 
administrative planning and management resource in areas such as budget 
development and monitoring, creating both staff and student schedules, or 
monitoring student progress. The computers can also control auto dial calling 
equipment to send messages to parents, or to allow parents (or students) to call 
in and receive a message on students' homework assignments or other important 
information. 

Videoconferencing 

Finally, once you have become familiar and comfortable with audioconferencing 
and computer conferencing approaches, you may want to explore the use of 
videoconferences (also called teleconferences) to extend and enhance learning experi- 
ences for both students and teachers. Similar to audioconferencing, videoconferencing 
allows many people to take advantage of a presentation or discussion without having to 
be at the same place. The typical videoconference originates from a studio uplink site that 
transmits the program via cable, fiber optics, microwave, or satellite to virtually anyplace 
that has the appropriate reception capability. In addition, most videoconferences also 
provide the opportunity for those at reception sites to call the studio to ask questions or 
participate in the discussion. The videoconference can also be taped for future reference 
or be shown to others who were unable to attend the live broadcast 

Videoconferences have an important advantage over audioconferencing or com- 
puter conferencing strategies in that you can see the presenters and they can include live 
or taped demonstrations of the teaching strategies or issues being discussed, as well as a 
variety of other visual supports. They can also reach more people simultaneously than 
audioconferencing or computer conferences. 3 

However, videoconferences have some important drawbacks: 

• They require access to more sophisticated production facilities than are available 
in most schools. 

• Because they are relatively expensive compared with other forms of staff develop- 
ment or instruction, they are only cost effective if fairly large numbers of people 
participate at a number of dispersed downlink sites. 

• Even with call-in opportunities, they still tend to be relatively passive unless there 
is a well-trained facilitator available at each site. 




While there are literally hundreds of other possible applications of these technolo- 
gies beyond SRP-related staff development activities, we hope that this list has at least 
stirred your imagination about what some of the possibilities might be. As you progress 
with the project and become more familiar with the technology, we encourage you to add 
exploration of new technology applications to your staff development and instructional 
improvement agendas. 



3 For more information about the potential uses of videoconferences, as well as other conferencing 
technologies, we recommend that you obtain a copy of Linking for Learning: A New Course for Education from 
the United States Office of Technology Assessment (OTA). 
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WHAT IS THE NEW DEFINITION OF LEARNING? 



IMAGINE meaningful learning experiences you and others have had. RECALL 
information and beliefs you already have about what you think learning is. 
DEVELOP a list of specific beliefs that describe what you think about meaningful 
learning. Then, COMPARE and DISCUSS your vision with your group. Finally, 
SELECT 8*12 statements you believe best capture your ideas about what 
meaningful learning is. 



Meaningful learning is.. 



Why Do We Need a New Definition of Learning? 



Activity: What are the 
future needs of students 
and how do sehools meet 
those needs? 



THINK about the lives today's students will lead five years after 
they leave high school. What do you envision students doing? 
What knowledge will they need to be critical, involved citizens; 
productive workers; and active, supportive members of families 
and ethnically diverse communities? What skills will they need? 
Then THINK about the extent to which you school now fulfills 
these needs. COMPARE your answer with a partner or your 
group. 



Knowledge and skills students wOl need 



Your school's ability to meet those needs 



Note. From A fivi rift tn Selecting Basal 
pp-ariin g Programs (Comprehension II) by 
the Center for the Study of Reading, 1990, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
Adapted by permission. 



THE COMPREHENSION CURRICULUM 

Research has consistently demonstrated that students focus on what their teachers present to 
them. This is true of instruction in general and of comprehension instruction in particular (21). 
It makes sense, therefore, to be selective and thoughtful in deciding what should comprise the 
comprehension curriculum. A brief review of how the comprehension curriculum of American 
schools has evolved might be helpful in this decision-making process. 

Tha Traditional Curriculum 

Prior to the 1940s, comprehension instruction in basal reading programs was based on the 
belief that practice makes perfect and consisted primarily of teachers asking students questions 
about the selections they read in their basal readers. However, program developers began to 
realize that having teachers ask questions at the end of a reading selection was not always 
enough to produce comprehension competence in all students. This realization led to the 
addition of expanded comprehension instruction strands to many basal programs. In addition 
to the questions provided in the teachers' manuals, program developers created activities, or 
tasks (often unrelated to the selections in the student textbooks), and placed them in 
workbooks. These activities broke down comprehension into skills, such as finding main ideas, 
determining sequence, identifying cause and effect relationships, drawing conclusions, and 
predicting outcomes (22). Thus, the skills-based curriculum was born. 
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Driven by a growing body of reading research attempting to determine the "essential" 
components, or skills, of reading, the skills-based curriculum grew to dominate reading 
instruction in the 1940s and 1950s (6, 22). In many basal reading programs of this period, 
comprehension was taught as a set of specific skills, such as those needed to use an expanded 
vocabulary; to locate information; to select, evaluate, and organize materials; to retain 
information; and to develop comprehension fluency. In a given basal program, e?ch of these 
skills might be broken down further into component subskills. For example, under locating 
information, one program listed nine subskills, including the following: using the dictionary, 
using tables of content, reading maps, skimming, taking notes, and outlining (22), 

The skills emphasis in basal programs was accompanied by an interest in the 
continuity of comprehension instruction. Instruction to achieve skill development was planned 
not only within grade levels but across grade levels through what came to be called the spiral 
curriculum. These instructional plans, which were summarized on scope and sequence charts, 
emerged as the central organizing focus of reading programs. 

Beginning in the 1950s and continuing into the early 1980s, program developers 
expanded and refined the list of skills deemed important to reading comprehension (7). In 
spite of their efforts, developers, as one writer noted, were "unable to clarify sufficiently the 
nature, independence or difficulty level of comprehension abilities in reading" (23). At any, 
time in this period, therefore, the curriculum for teaching comprehension skills in basal 
programs reflected the current best guesses, rather than research-based findings, about what is 
important to teach in reading, • 

That developers of basal reading programs had little convincing research-based 
information upon which to build their comprehension instruction perhaps explains why the 
small number of skills stressed in reading programs in the 1940s expanded to the large number 
of skills and workbook activities included in programs in the 1970s and 1980s. The belief 
seemed to be that more must be better. 

The Changing Comprehension Curriculum 

The value of the skills-based curriculum began to be questioned in the 1970s. One important 
study involved observations of comprehension instruction in grades three through six (12). 
Information from this study indicated that teachers were, in fact, not instructing students in 
comprehension skills but merely "mentioning" those skills—that is, briefly alluding to a 
particular skill students were supposed to apply; "practicing," or having students complete 
workbook exercises featuring the skill; and "assessing," or testing students to see if they used 
the skill properly. It was suggested that such a curriculum did not help students to learn 
directly what the comprehension skills were, how they should go about applying them, or why 
or when they should use them. 

During this same period, a number of cognitive psychologists and linguists were 
studying different aspects of the process of comprehension. The research of these groups has 
converged with that of reading instruction researchers to provide us with a view of reading 
variously called an interactive, a schema-theoretic, a constructive, a cognitive, or a strategic 
model of reading. This view focuses on reading not as the application of a set of skills but as a 
process of constructing meaning. 



According to an interactive view of reading (1), when we read a book, we are not 
passively applying a set of discrete skills. Rather, we are actively constructing meaning by 
connecting our existing knowledge to the knowledge we encounter in the book. Furthermore, 
while we read, we constantly evaluate what we are reading by comparing it to relevant 
knowledge we already possess. We accommodate new information by confirming it against 
this knowledge or by revising what we know. As we do this, we gradually construct the 
meaning of what we are reading. 

The interactive view of reading suggests that comprehension instruction must be a 
much more complex process of teacher, text, and student interactions than is suggested by the 
traditional skills instruction in which the teacher's role is essentially one of focusing student 
attention on the skills to be worked on that day. In the interactive view, the teacher's role is to 
help students construct an understanding of what they read by sharing with them information 
about how comprehension works and by helping them relate what they read to what they 
already know. 

The interactive view of reading has increased our understanding of the comprehension 
process, and many of the ideas it has produced are evident in comprehension curricula that are 
beginning to appear in some basal programs. Among the most important of these ideas are 

• a focus on developing comprehension strategies rather than isolated reading 
skills, 

• the use of explicit, or direct, instruction, and 

• instruction intended to develop metacognitive awareness. 

We will look at each of these ideas in the following discussion. 

Skills and strategies. In the traditional reading curriculum, comprehension is most 
typically taught as a set of isolated skills appearing in activities that students engage in with 
small pieces of text, frequently on workbook pages. For example, finding the main idea of a 
paragraph is sometimes taught through the repeated practice of reading short paragraphs and 
choosing from four possible main idea statements. 

More and more, however, comprehension is being taught as the development and use 
of reading strategies. Strategies differ from skills in that skills are often conceived of as 
automatic procedures that do not require thought, interpretation, or choice, while strategies are 
often seen as conscious plans under the control of the reader, who must make decisions about 
which strategies to use and when to use them (10). 

Skills instruction differs from strategy instruction in several ways. For example, skills 
instruction stresses repeated practice in applying skills until they become habitual responses to 
particular tasks. Strategy instruction stresses the reasoning processes that readers go through 
as they interact with and comprehend text. In addition, strategy instruction emphasizes the 
adaptable nature of the comprehension process: how the strategies readers use change when 
they read different kinds of text or when they read for different purposes (10). 

The following examples illustrate the differences between a more traditional skills- 
based instructional approach and an approach stressing strategy use and development. 
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Example 1 

(Finding the Main Idea) 

Objective: Identify the main idea and details of a picture. 

Call attention to the picture of people in a restaurant. Have the 
students study the picture. Use the following questions to aid 
discussion: 

• What is happening here? 

• Who might the people be? 

o Why did they decide to eat in the restaurant? 

• Where did they get all the food? 

This is the entire activity on finding the main idea and details of a picture. The second activity 

in the same teacher's manual proceeds as follows: 

Objective: Identify the main idea and details of a poem. 

Have pupils listen as you read the Mother Goose rhyme, "Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary." Elicit the main idea of the poem by asking 
students what it is about (Mary who did not want to do as she was 
told). 

These two activities are examples of activities that merely "mention" rather than teach 
comprehension. There seems to be nothing in the instruction in these lessons that would help 
students understand what they are supposed to do with the skill how and when to use it, or why 
it is important. In all probability, students who already understand the concept of main idea 
will answer the questions correctly. On the other hand, students who have no concept of main 
idea are not likely to develop one through the instruction presented in the teacher's manual. 

Compare the activities in Example 1 to the much more extensive activity in Example 2. 
Note how the activity in Example 2 stresses strategies rather than skills to help students 
identify main ideas. 

Example 2 

Objective: Identifying main iueas and supporting details. 

Say: I am going to read you a passage about people's last names. 
Then I will ask you to decide what the main idea of the passage is. 

Read: A lot of our last names come from the jobs people did a long 
time ago. For example, the name Wright once meant someone who 
made or repaired things. The name Sawyer meant someone who 
cut wood into planks and boards. Taylors made clothes. 

Say: Now, I want you to decide which sentence sums up the topic 
of the passage. (After students identify the first sentence, tell them that 
this sentence states the main idea of the passage.) I'll read the passage 
again, and I want you to listen and then tell me how the other 
sentences are different from the first. (Reread the passage.) 



Say: Can you tell me how the other sentences in the passage differ 
from the first one? (After students discover that the sentences each 
supply some information about the topic of the first sentence, explain these 
sentences contain supporting details.) 

Say: We are going to learn to recognize main ideas and supporting 
details. Being able to recognize main ideas and supporting details 
helps you to understand a passage and to determine its most 
important ideas. One way to recognize a main idea is to ask 
yourself what the topic of the passage is, then look for a sentence 
that sums up what the passage says about the topic. After you find 
the sentence with the main idea, look at the rest of the sentences in 
the passage to see which ones supply supporting detail. You can do 
this with any kind of selection you are reading. (Model the strategy 
by reading a passage aloud and telling students how you go about finding 
its main idea and supporting details.) 

Say: Now I want you to explain to me how to find a main idea and 
supporting details. Then 1 want you to read a passage to me and 
tell me how you discover its main idea and supporting details. 
(Review the strategy used and then have students read other passages and 
find main ideas and supporting details on their own.) 

Notice that in Example 2, the teacher explains what the students are going to learn 
(how to find main ideas and supporting details when they read) and why they need to learn it 
(it will help them to understand the selections read and to determine what is important in each 
one). Then the teacher leads the students through the activity, modeling and explaining what 
she is doing as she proceeds, and suggesting that the strategy being learned is one that can be 
applied to different kinds of reading selections. She reinforces the use of the strategy by 
allowing students to apply it to their own reading. 

Strategy instruction, then, focuses on ways to help students understand what they 
read. Some of the traditional comprehension skills, such as cause and effect relationships and 
drawing inferences, can be conceived of and taught as strategies if they are taught in this 
manner. 

It has been proposed that most of what are frequently defined as skills, even word 
recognition skills, should be taught as strategies (8). For example, the use of phonics is only 
one of several ways in which words are identified, and a strategic repertoire of word 
identification procedures includes the use of structural and contextual cues as well as phonics. 
Studies show that when teachers explain carefully how to use skills, students begin to see 
reading as a strategic process and to use skills strategically rather than automatically (9, 11, 14, 
17). 

This is not to say, however, that there should be no skills in reading programs. The 
development of automatic responses with some of the most common conventions of written 
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language, such as recognition of letters, high utility words, and punctuation marks, is essential 
if readers are to read fluently. And, for some students, a certain amount of such skill 
instruction is necessary to the achievement of automatic responses (15). 

What research findings suggest is that successful comprehension instruction includes a 
mixture of activities to develop automatic word identification skills and activities to develop 
strategies that can be consciously applied during reading. 

Explicit/direct instruction. Explicit, or direct, instruction differs from traditional 
instruction in at least three ways. First, in explicit instruction, teachers do not merely mention 
what a particular strategy is, they model its use in a clear, step-by-step fashion. The examples 
they use to illustrate the strategy are carefully selected to give students a full picture of what 
the strategy is and how and when to use it. Teachers begin instruction with relatively simple 
applications, and as students show their understanding of what is being modeled, they provide 
increasingly complex examples and applications. 

Second, in explicit instruction, students do not simply practice using the strategy, 
teachers provide them with guided practice that allows them gradually to release responsibility 
for completing an activity to students. During guided practice, the teacher checks how well 
students are doing and provides immediate feedback when they make mistakes, perhaps by 
reminding them of the steps of the strategy or by sharing some relevant information so that • 
students can proceed on their own. Providing adequate feedback and guided practice is a key 
principle in explicit instruction. Students are not asked to work independently until they have 
shown that they understand the strategy and how and when to use it. 

Third, teachers using explicit instruction do not merely assess whether students can use 
a strategy, they ask students to apply their strategies to new and varied reading selections (18). 

Therefore, rather than only providing students with repeated practice, teachers first 
share with students information they can use to construct understandings about how reading 
"works" and then provide them with practice. 

Looking across a range of research traditions, including the direct instruction research 
of the early to middle 1970s, the teacher effectiveness research of the late 1970s, and the explicit 
instruction research of the middle 1980s, a consistent set of patterns emerges when direct, 
explicit approaches to skill and strategy instruction are compared to forms of instruction that 
rely primarily on exposure and repeated practice. Since 1979, for example, at least 60 studies 
have compared explicit approaches to teaching comprehension with the more traditional 
approaches. These studies have shown that while explicit instruction is effective in teaching 
students of all ages and ?W!ity levels, it is especially effective with young students and poor 
readers (4, 13,19,20,21). 

Metacognitive awareness. Helping students to become aware of how they 
comprehend is a major part of the changing comprehension curriculum. Cognition can refer to 
the various functions of the mind, such as remembering, focusing attention, and processing 
information. Metacognition refers to our awareness of our cognition— it is thinking about 
thinking. When the term metacognitive awareness is applied to reading, it means that readers 
are aware of what they do when they read, what to do when they encounter difficulties, and 
how tc select strategies to accomplish their purposes for reading (2, 3, 5). For example, readers 
who can describe the steps they go through in focusing on the main idea of a selection can be 
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thought of as "aware" readers, whereas a reader who simply says, "I just do it/' is probably 
unaware of his reasoning process (10). 

It must be pointed out, however, that many expert readers do not consciously exer^se 
their metacognitive awareness as they read. For example, when they are reading something 
familiar or easy, good readers seem to have no conscious awareness of the strategies they are 
applying (2, 3). Their ability to construct meaning is so rapid they seem to proceed on 
"automatic pilot"— until some triggering event alerts them to a comprehension failure (5). 

It is generally when they encounter unfamiliar text or text that is more difficult than 
usual that expert readers seem to use strategic behaviors. It has been suggested that when they 
read unfamiliar and difficult text, expert readers use strategies throughout the reading process 
(2, 3, 5). Before reading, for example, they think about what they already know about the topic 
of a selection, the type of selection it is, the author's purpose for writing the selection, or their 
own purposes for reading it. 

In addition, during and after reading, they employ repair strategies. These "fix-up" 
strategies are used by readers whenever they have problems determining the meaning of what 
they are reading. The need to apply a repair strategy can be signalled by an encounter with an 
unknown word, by a prediction that is incorrect, or by something in the passage that does not 
ring true. For example, when a reader has problems understanding a passage because of an 
unknown word, she applies strategies to figure out what a word means (2). These strategies 
can include using context, knowledge of sound-symbol relationships, or the structure of the 
passage. 

While research has given us a clear, well-documented picture of what expert readers do 
when they read— that is, what strategic behaviors they exhibit— it unfortunately has not 
provided us with a clear explanation of how they got to be such good readers. For example, 
while metacognitive awareness instruction has been shown to be effective with low- and 
middleability students, its effectiveness with students who are successful readers has not been 
demonstrated. The conjecture is that such students have already developed their own effective 
strategies for constructing meaning, and that new ideas for comprehending text do not add to 
their success (18). 
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Old and New Definitions of Reading 





Traditional Views 


New Definition of Reading 


Research Base 


Behavorism 


Cognitive sciences 


Goals of Reading 


Mastery of isolated facts and 
skills 


Pnrmtmetincr meaninc and self- 
regulated learning 


RonHlnn as Process 


Mechanically decoding words; 
memorizing by rote 


An interaction among the reader, 
the text, and the context 


Learner 
Role/Metaphor 


Passive; vessel receiving 
knowledge from external sources 


Active; strategic reader, good 
strategy user, cognitive 
apprentice 




Repnnted from the ftuiriw to CmPSUlUffl Planning in Reading with 
permission from the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
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Important Findings from Cognitive Sciences 

Most of the knowledge base on this topic comes from studies of good and poor 
readers. However, some of it is derived from research on expert teachers and from 
training studies. 

1. Meaning is not in the words on the page. The reader constructs meaning by 
making inferences and interpretations. 

2. Reading researchers believe that information is stored in long-term memory in 
organized "knowledge structures." The essence of learning is linking new 
information to prior knowledge about the topic, the text structure or genre, 
and strategies for learning. 

3. How well a reader constructs meaning depends in part on metacognition, the 
reader's ability to think about and control the learning process (i.e., to plan, 
monitor comprehension, and revise the use of strategies and comprehension); 
and attribution, beliefs about the relationship among performance, effort, 
and responsibility. 

4. Reading and writing are integrally related. That is, reading and writing 
have many characteristics in common. Also, readers increase their 
comprehension by writing, and reading about the topic improves writing 
performance. 

5. Collaborative learning is a powerful approach for teaching and learning. 
The goal of collaborative learning is to establish a community of learners in 
which students are able to generate questions and discuss ideas freely with 
the teacher and each other. Students often engage in teaching roles to help 
other students learn and to take responsibility for learning. This approach 
involves new roles for teachers. 




Chsracteristics of Poor/Successful Readers 



Characteristics of Poor Readers 


Characteristics of Succ«ssfu, Readers 


Think understanding occurs from "getting: the 
words right," re-reading 


Understand that they must take 
responsibility for constructing meaning using 
their prior knowledge 


Use strategies such as rote memorization, 
rehearsal, simple categorization 


Develop a repertoire of reading strategies, 
organizational patterns* and genre 


Are poor strategy users: 

■ they do not think strategically about how 
to read something or solve a problem 

■ they do not have an accurate sense of when 
they have good comprehension or readiness 
for assessment 


Are good strategy users. 

• they think strategically, plan, monitor their 
comprehension, and revise their strategies 

• they persevere in the face of contradiction, 

inaucQUavc »iHur*u*uuii» #u*u aucoo 

« they have strategies for what to do when 
they do not know what to do 


Have relatively low self-esteem 


Have self-confidence that they are effective 
learners; see themselves as agents, able to 
actualize their potential 


See success and failure as the result of luck 
or teacher bias 


See success as the result of hard work and 
efficient thinking 



Important Trends in Reading Instruction " . 

1. Linking new learnings to the prior knowledge and experiences of 
students (In contexts where there are students from diverse backgrounds this 
means valuing diversity and building on the strengths of students) 

2. Movement from traditional skills instruction to cognitive strategy instruction, 
whole language approaches, and frmfrfag strategies within the content areas 

3. More emphasis on integrating reading, writing, and critical thinking 
with content instruction, wherever possible 

4. More organization of reading instruction in phases with iterative cycles of strategies: 

Preparing for reading— activates prior knowledge by brainstorming or 
summarizing previous learnings, surveys headings and graphics, predicts 
topics and organizational patterns, sets goals/purpose for reading, chooses 
appropriate strategies 

Reading to learn— selects important information, monitors comprehension, 
modifies predictions, compares new ideas with prior knowledge, withholds 
judgement, questions self about the meaning, connects and organizes ideas, 
summarizes text segments 

Reflecting on the information— reviews/summarizes the main ideas from the 
text as a whole, considers/verifies how these ideas are related, changes prior 
knowledge according to new learnings, assesses achievement or purpose for 
learning, identifies gaps in learning, generates questions and next steps 
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Milestones in Reading Research 



1. Evidence that meaning is not in the words, but constructed by the reader 

2. Documentation that instruction in the vast majority of classrooms is text 
driven and that most teachers do not provide comprehension instruction 

3. Documentation that textbooks were very poorly written, making information 
in them difficult to learn; subsequent response of the textbook industry to 
include real literature, longer selections, more open-ended questions, less 
fragmented skills, and "more considerate" text 

4. Changes in reading research designs from narrowly conceived and 
well-controlled laboratory experiments with college students to (1) broadly 
conceived training studies using experimenters and real teachers in real 
classrooms and (2) studies involving teachers as researchers and colleagues in 
pre-service and in-service contexts 

5. Publication of A Nation of Readers reaching out to parents, policymakers, and 
community members as legitimate audiences for direct dissemination of 
research information 

6. Involvement of state education agencies in textbook selection, promoting 

"the new definition of reading," and developing statewide assessment programs 
that are research based; especially important are programs in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois which have longer passages, more focus on comprehension, 
more than one right answer, strategy use, and assessment of prior knowledge. 

7. Increasing dissatisfaction with standardized methods of assessing reading 
(Consequently, there has been a movement to develop alternative assessment 
strategies including miscue analysis, portfolios, and projects in the classroom.) 



Issues of Equity and Excellence 

1. Although many students at risk come to school lacking in prior knowledge that 
is relevant to school achievement, teachers and schools do make a substantial 
difference. That is, providing students at risk with high quality instruction 
can drastically alter their academic performance. 

2. Although pullout programs and tracking may be well intended, reading 
researchers increasingly argue that such programs may actually create or 
extend inequities by segregating students at risk in poor quality programs. 
Indeed, some researchers contend that the learned helplessness that may 
characterize students at risk is a functional response to the demands of a 
dysfunctional situation. 

3 An increasing amount of research indicates that student access to functional 
adult role models is vital for the development of self-esteem and metacognitive 
abilities This can come from adult tutors or opportunities for students to 
participate in the world of work through work/study, shadowing, and 
apprenticeship programs. 



The Social Organization of the School 

1. Approaches that teach reading as thinking (strategic reading) need 
time to develop so that teachers can adopt new beliefs, experiment 
with research-based methods, and refine new practices. This 
suggests that schools need to provide (a) sustained staff development 
programs which provide mentoring and coaching, and (b) environments that 
support experimentation and risk taking. 

2. Rea din g performance is enhanced when schools have semipermeable 
boundaries. That is, when: 

■ Parents and other community members are involved in the life of the 
school as tutors, local experts, role models, and aides in schools 

■ Students and teachers have opportunities for learning out of school 
« Community members take part in the redesign process 



"Students see how members of our community 
use reading and writing, and they read their own 
writings in a variety of settings to a variety of 
audiences for a variety of reasons. 99 

— Lirry Gavin 
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What are Some Approaches to Reform? 



New and Old If you haven't begun already, you will soon be embarking on a 

Definitions Of Change journey along one of many roads that can lead to fundamental 

educational reform. There are plenty of "maps" to refer to, but 
they may be outdated and of little use in and of themselves. These 
maps tend to be isolated images of school improvement highways 
and byways that are not drawn to scale, do not provide perspec- 
tives on the larger educational terrain that they're a part of, and 
which fail to show the intersections and linkages with other routes 
in the network. 

The old maps seemed to work for short trips to the school improve- 
ment shopping mall and to educational convenience stores for easi- 
ly prepared new practices. But if what you're looking xor is help 
with building a new and more durable foundation for learning, a 
high quality educational structure to be built on the foundation, 
and an interior design that can be adapted to the changing needs 
and conditions of the learners who will inhabit it, then a map with 
a single destination simply will not work for fundamental sys- 
tematic change. There are multiple stops to be made, and many of 
them will have to be revisited time and again. Choices made at 
one stop can affect both past and future choices in other locations. 
Road and market conditions will sometimes change, and you'll 
need to find alternate routes and resources, perhaps even to the 
point of creating your own. 

Some of the old maps can still be useful, especially if they incor- 
porate new knowledge of the terrain. But even then we'll need to 
read and follow them only after locating them in a much broader 
context, not simply within larger maps, but rather as components 
of an educational universe where children are at the center. This 
kind of perspective is what NCREL's definitions of learning and 
the learning environment are about Figure 6.1 contrasts the old 
maps and the broader perspective that's needed to help us move 
toward fundamental reform. This figure also contrasts the usual 
method of effecting school change with some change principles 
that are for more likely to result in lasting and worthwhile reform 
efforts. 
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Coaching Providing support in studying new skills, polishing old ones, and 
encouraging change. 

Collabc ravve Groups A temporary grouping structure used primarily for 
developing attitude outcomes. Students of varying abilities work together to solve a 
problem or to complete a project. 

Comprehension Monitoring Good comprehenders self-evaluate how well they 
understand while they read If comprehension is not proceeding well, they have 
strategies for going back and improving their comprehension. 

Constructing Meaning from Text A process' in which the reader integrates what is 
read with his or her prior knowledge. 

Cooperative Learning Students working together in small heterogeneous groups to 
achieve a common goaL 

Heterogeneous Groups Groups composed of students who vary in several ways (for 
example, different reading levels). 

Homogeneous Groups Groups composed of students who are alike in one or more ways. 

Interactive Phase Sometimes called "guided practice" in this phase, the teacher 
attempts gradually to move students to a point where they can independently use 
strategies. It is a msgor part of a lesson. 

Metacognition The process of thinking about and regulating one's own learning. 
Examples of metacognitive activities include flSfwmng what one already knows 
about a given topic before reading, assessing the nature of the learning task, 
planning specific reading/thinking strategies, determining- what needs to be learned, 
assessing what is comprehended or not comprehended during reading, th^lring 
about what is important and unimportant, evaluating the effectiveness of the 
reading/thinking strategy, revising what is known, and revising the strategy* 

Modeling Showing a student how to do a task with the expectation that the student 
will then emulate the modeL In reading, modeling often involves talking about how 
one thinks through a task. 

Predicting Anticipating the outcome of a situation. 

Prior Knowledge The sum total of what the individual knows at any given point. 
Prior knowledge includes knowledge of content as well as knowledge of specific 
strategies and metacognitive knowledge. 

Scaffolding Instruction Providing teacher support to students by modeling the 
thought processes in a learning episode and gradually shifting the responsibility for 
formulating questions and thinking aloud to the students. 



Strategic Learner A learner who analyzes the reading task, establishes a purpose 

for reading, and then selects strategies for this purpose. 

Strategies Any mental operations that the individual uses, either consciously or 

unconsciously, to help him- or herself learn. Strategies are goal oriented; that is, the 

individual initiates them to learn something, to solve a problem, to comprehend 

something. Strategies include, but are not limited to, what have traditionally been 

referred to as study skills such as underlining, note taking, and summarizing as well 

as predicting, reviewing prior knowledge, and generating questions. 

Text Any segment of organized information. Text could be a few sentence or an 

entire section of a chapter. Typically, text refers to a few paragraphs. 



•7 turn over some teaching responsibilities to my 
children. This encourages them to become 
self-directed learners and It frees up my time to 
work with students who need my help. " 

— Dcwn Htrrii Martin* 



Phases of Teamwork Typically, teams go through four phases of development: form- 

ing, storming, nonning, and performing. While the phases may 
vary in intensity and duration, they do occur in a predictable se- 
quence, and there are identifiable feelings and behaviors connected 
with each. 

When teams are forming, members are dependent on a leader for 
initial direction, and they are likely to have strong concerns about 
clarifying the team's task. There will be some confusion, but this 
is also an important time for the group to achieve something, since 
team members may be more willing to please each other and the 
leaders now than they will be during the storming phase. And 
solid, immediate first achievements can be important building 
blocks to recall when progress is slowed down from time to time. 

Control issues emerge during the storming phase as team members 
form alliances around particular points of view and actively chal- 
lenge leaders to further define and clarify tasks and direction. It is 
helpful to look beyond their behaviors and immediate concerns, be- 
cause members are likely asking such questions as: Am I going to 
like what I am doing? Can these leaders handle us and all of our 
competing demands? 

In norming, there is definite movement toward group cohesive- 
ness. Team members develop a shared sense of purpose, and they 
are better able to communicate with each other about how they can 
best achieve their goals. 

Time, patience, and tolerance for some ambiguity allow a team to 
move on to performing. What you will see when your team is per- 
forming well is far less dependence on formal leadership as mem- 
bers become comfortable taking their own initiatives with group 
goals in mind. As they do so, the burden of formal leadership and 
decision making is eased, and you can attend instead to facilitating 
the team's work and providing overall guidance to the reform ef- 
fort 
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Principles of Teamwork In addition to knowledge of the four phases, it's helpful to under- 
stand and put into practice seven principles of effective teamwork: 

• Responsibility for the team must be shared by all members* 

• Decisions should always be agreed to by the team as a whole. 

• Methods should encourage full participation of team members. 

• The te* m needs to be flexible in order to accommodate differ- 
ing points of view and styles of members* 

• Threats to individual members need to be reduced to a mini- 
mum, especially for restructuring team members who have had 
little experience in working collaboratively with people repre- 
senting other roles in the system* 

• The team's progress needs to be continually evaluated and dis- 
cussed openly with the entire team. 

• Team members need to be conscious of the importance of their 
roles in the process* 

For a team that completes its task and then disbands, the end of the 
process represents a fifth phase that does not have a catchy label as 
yet Teamwork is often an intense experience, and whether the out- 
come is positive or negative, team members will have gone through 
some emotional peaks and valleys, they will feel special bonds with 
some colleagues and may feel that there is unfinished business with 
others* So we add an eighth principle: Plan for the end of the 
team's work. Encourage team members to commiserate about, as 
well as celebrate, their work together, and be conscious of the collec- 
tive and personal loss that the end of the task represents* 

To summarize this section, we have been talking about the predict- 
able developmental growth that individuals and teams go through 
as they engage with change efforts. As important, we have 
stressed that the concerns of individuals, i*e., the personal feelings 
of individuals working alone and as members of teams, are 
legitimate and must be addressed if people are to be empowered to 
move on to other tasks and concerns. Awareness of these facts 
about the change process should enable you to plan for and 
manage initiation and implementation activities more appropriate- 
ly, and to devise interventions that are targeted more precisely at 
the concerns being expressed* 

With these issues of individual and team change in mind, we now 
turn to a framework for thinking about strategies for initiating 
change in your organization* 
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WHAT ARE SOME WAYS THAT TEAMS CAN FUNCTION SUCCESSFULLY? 
1. What are some ways to ensure that all team members share responsibility? 



2. What are some ways to ensure that team members agree on important decisions? 



3. What are some ways to ensure that all team members participate? 



4. What are some ways to ensure that teams are flexible enough to accommodate different 
points of view and styles of teamwork? 



5. What are some ways to ensure that team members do not feel threatened as they learn 
to collaborate with each other? 
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'7 didn't really know what I wanted to accomplish when I started. 
In the process of writing, I resolved something, got focused, emptied 
my head onto the paper. It felt good at that point and I ended up with direction." 

—Teacher 

(Educational Leadership- 
Volume 48, Number 6, March 1991) 
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